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Arr. I. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of 
Nottingham Castle and Town, Representative of the County of Not- 
tingham in the Long Parliament, and of the Town of Nottingham 
in the First Parliament of Charles Il, &c.; with Original Anec- 
dotes of many of the most distinguished of his Contemporaries ; and 
@ Summary Review of Public Affairs: Written by his widow, 
Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower, &&c. 
Now first published from the Original Manuscript, by the Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, &c. &c. To which is prefixed, the Life 
of Mrs Hutchinson, written by herself, a fragment. pp. 446. 
Quarto. London, Longman & Co. 1806. 


We: have not often met with any thing more interesting and 

curious than this volume. Independent of its being a con- 
temporary narrative of by far the most animating and important 
part of our history, it challenges our attention as containing an 
accurate and luminous account of military and political affairs 
from the hand of a woman; as exhibiting the most liberal and 
enlightened sentiments in the person of a puritan; and sustain- 
ing a high tone of aristocratical dignity and pretension, though 
the work of a decided republican. ‘The views which it opens in- 
to the character of the writer, and the manners of the age, will 
be to many a still more powerful attraction. 

Of the times to which this narrative belongs—times to which 
England owes all her freedom and all her glory—we can never 
hear too much, or too often: and though their story has been 
transmitted to us both with more fulness of detail and more vi- 
vacity of colouring than any other portion of our annals, every 
reflecting reader must be aware that our information is still ex- 
tremely defective, and exposes us to the hazard of great miscon- 
¢eption. The work before us, we think, is calculated in a good 
degree to supply these deficiencies, and to rectify these errors. 
VOL. XIII. NO, 25. A 
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2 The Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Oct. 
‘ 

By-far the most important part of history, as we have former- 
ly * endeavoured to explain, is that which makes us acquainted 
with the character, dispositions and. opinions of the great and 
efficient population -by whose motion or consent all things are 
ultimately governed. After a nation has attained to any degree 
of intelligence, every other principle of action becomes subordi- 
nate; and, with relation to our own country in particular, it may 
be said with safety, that we can know nothing of its past history, 
or of the applications of that history to more recent transactions, 
if we have not a tolerably correct notion of the character of the 
people of England in the reign of Charles L., and the momentous 
periods which ensued. ‘This character depended very much on 
that of the landed proprietors and resident gentry 5 and Mrs’ 
Hutchinson’s memoirs are chiefly valuable, as containing a pic- 
ture of that class of the communjty. 

Agriculture was at this period still the chief occupation of the 
people ; and the form of the society was consequently that of a 
rustic aristocracy. ‘The country gentlemen,—who have since been 
worn down by luxury and taxation, superseded by the activity of 
office, and eclipsed by the opulence of trade,—were then all and 
all in England; and the nation at large derived from them its ha- 
bits, prejudices, and opinions. Educated almost entirely at home, 
their manners were not yet accommodated to a general. European 
standard, but retained all those national peculiarities which unit- 
ed and endeared them to the rest of their countrymen. Consti- 
tutionally serious, and living much with their families, they had 
in general more solid learning. and more steady morality than the 
gentry of other countries. Exercised in local magistracies, and 
frequently assembled for purposes of national cooperation, they 
became conscious of their power, and jealous of their privi- 
leges: and having been trained up in a dread and detestation 
of that popery which had been the recent cause of so many wars 
and persecutions, their religious sentiments had contracted some- 
what of an austere and pole »mical character, and had not yet set- 
tled from the ferment of reformation into tranquil and regulated 
piety. It was upon this side, accordingly, that they were most 
liable to error: and the extravagances into which a great part of 
them was actually betrayed, has been the chief cause of the mis- 
representations to which they were then exposed, and of the 
misconception which still prevails as to their character and prin- 
ciples of action. 

In the middle of the reign of Charles I., almost the whole na- 
tion was serious and devout. ‘The license and excess which is 
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in some degree inseparable from a state of war, fell chiefly upon the 
Royalists ; who made it a point of duty indeed to deride the sanc- 
tity and rigid morality of their opponents; and they again exag- 
gerated, out of party hatred, the peculiarities by which they were 
most obviously distinguished from their antagonists. ‘Thus mt- 
tually receding from each other, from feelings of general hostili- 
ty, they were gradually led to realize the imputations of which 
they were reciprocally the subjects. ‘The cavaliers gave way to a 
certain degree of licentiousness ; and the adherents of the parlia~ 
ment became, for the most part, really morose and enthusiastic. 
At the restoration, the cavaliers obtained a complete and final 
triumph over their sanctimonious opponents ; and the exiled mo- 
narch and his nobles imported from the continent a taste for dis- 
sipation, and a toleration for debauchery, far exceeding any thing 
that had previously been known in England. It is from the wits 
of that court, however, and the writers of that party, that the 
succeeding and the present age have derived their notions of the 
puritans. In reducing these notions to the standard of truth, it 
is not easy to determine how large an allowance ought to be made 
for the exaggerations of party hatred, the perversions of witty ma- 
lice, and the illusions of habitual superiority. It is certain, how- 
ever, that ridicule, toleration, and luxury, gradually annihilated 
the puritans in the higher ranks of society; and after times see- 
ing their practices and principles exemplified only among the low- 
est and most illiterate of mankind, readily caught the tone of 
contempt which had been assumed by their triumphant enemies 5 
and found no absurdity in believing that the base and contempti- 
ble beings who were described undet the name of puritans by 
the courtiers of Charles II., were true representatives of that vae 
liant and conscientious party which once numbered half the gen- 
try of England among its votaries and adherents, 

That the popular conceptions of the aufterities and abfurdities 
of the old Roundheads and Prefbyterians are greatly exaggerated, 
will probably be allowed by every one at all. converfant with the 
fubje&t ; but we know of nothing fo well calculated to diffipate 
the exifting prejudices on the fubjeét as this book of Mrs Hut+ 
chinfon. Initead of a fet. of gloomy bigots waging war with all 
the elegancies and gaieties of life, we find, in this calumniated 
order, ladies of the firft birth and fafhion, at once converting 
their hufbands to Anabaptifm, and inftruéting: their children in 
mufic and dancing,—valiant Prefbyterian colonels refuting the er- 
rors of Arminius, collecting pictures, and practifing, with great 
applaufe, on the violin,—ftout efquires, at the fame time, pray- 
ing and quafling OGtober with their godly tenantss—and noble 
lords difputing with their chaplains on points of theology in the 

A 2. evening, 
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evening, and taking them out a-hunting in the morning. There 
is nothing, in fhort, more curious and inftructive, than the 
glimpfes which we here catch of the old hofpitable and orderly 
life of*the country gentlemen of England, in thofe days when 
the national dunateos was fo high and fo peculiar,—when civiliza- 
tion had produced all its effe€t but that of corruption,—and when 
ferious ftudies and dignified purfuits had not yet been abandoned 
to a paltry and effeminate derifion. Undoubtedly, in reviewing 
the annals of thofe times, we are ftruck with a loftier air of 
manhood than prefents itfelf in any after era; and recognize the 
fame characters of deep thought and fteady enthufiafm, and the 
fame principles of fidelity and felf-command which ennobled the 
better days of the Roman Republic, and have made every thing 
elfe appear childith and frivolous in the comparifon. 

One of the moft ftriking and valuable things in Mrs Hutchin- 
fon’s performance, is the information which it affords us as to the 
manners and condition of women in the period with which fhe is 
occupied. This is a point in which all hiftories of public events 
are almoft neceflarily defeQive ; though it is evident that, without 
attending to it, our notions of the ftate and character of any 
people muft be extremely imperfect and erroneous. Mrs Hut- 
chinfon, however, enters into no formal difquifition upon this 
fubje&t. What we learn from her in relation to it, is learnt in- 
cidentally—partly on occafion of fome anecdotes which it falls in 
her way to recite—but chiefly from what fhe is Jed to narrate or 
difclofe as to her own education, conduct, or opinions. If it 
‘were allowable to take the portrait which fhe has thus indire€ly 
finithed of herfelf as a juft reprefentation of her fair contempo- 
varies, we fhould form a moft exalted notion of the republican 
matrons of England. Making a flight dedudtion for a few traits 
of aufterity, borrowed from the bigotry of the age, we do not 
know where to look for a more noble and engaging character than 
that under which this lady prefents herfelf to her readers; nor do 
we believe that any age of the world has produced fo worthy a 
counterpart to the Valerias and Portias of antiquity. With a 
high-minded feeling of patriotifm and public honour, the feems 
to have been poffefled by the moft dutiful and devoted attachment 
to her hufband ; and to have combined a tafte for learning and the 
arts with thé moft ative kindnefs and munificent hofpitality to all 
who came within the fphere of her bounty. ‘Toa quick percep- 
tion of charafter, fhe appears to have united a mafculine force of 
underftanding, and a devtie capacity for affairs; and to have 


poffeffed and exercifed all thofe talents, without affeting any fu- 
periority over the reft of her fex, or abandoning for a fingle in- 
ftant the delicacy and referve which were then its moft indifpenf- 
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able ornaments. Education, certainly, is far more generally dif. 
fufed in our days, and accomplifhments infinitely more common; 
but the perufal of this volume has taught us to doubt, whether 
the better fort of women were not fafhioned of old by a better 
and more exalted ftandard, and whether the moft eminent female 
of the prefent day would not appear to difadvantage by the fide of 
Mrs Hutchinfon. There is, for the moft part, fomething in- 
triguing and profligate and theatrical in the clever women of this 
generation ; and if we are dazzled by their brilliancy, and de- 
lighted with their talent, we can fcarcely ever guard againft fome 
diftruft of their judgment, or fome fufpicion of their purity. 
There is fomething in the domeftic virtue and the calm and com- 
manding mind of our Englifh matron, that makes the Corinnes 
and Heloifes appear very {mall and infignificant. 

The admirers of modern talent will not accufe us of choofing an 
—_ competitor, if we defire them to weigh the merits of Mrs 

utchinfon againft thofe of Madame Roland. The Englith revolu- 
tionift did not indeed compofe weekly pamphlets and addreffes to the 
municipalities ;—be¢aufe it was not the fafhion, in her days, to print 
every thing that entered into the heads of politicians. But the fhut 
herfelf up with her husband in the garrifon with which he was en- 
trufted, and fhared his counfels as well as his hazards. She en- 
couraged the troops by her cheerfulnefs and heroifm—miniftered 
to the fick; and drefled with her own hands the wounds of the 
captives, as well as of their victors. When her hufband was im- 
prifoned on groundlefs fufpicions, fhe laboured, without ceafing, 
for his deliverance—confounded his oppreffors by her eloquence 
and arguments—tended him with unfhaken fortitude in ficknefs 
and folitude—and, after his deceafe, dedicated herfelf to form his 
children to the example of his virtues; and drew up the memorial 
which is now before us of his worth, and her own genius and 
affe&tion, All this, too, fhe did without ftepping beyond the 
province of a private woman—without hunting after compliments 
to her own genius or beauty—without {neering at the dulnefs, 
or murmuring at the coldnefs of her hufband—without hazarding 
the fate of her country on the diétates of her own enthufiafm, 
or fancying for a moment that fhe was born with talents to en- 
chant and regenerate the world. With equal power of difcrimi- 
nating lasutiee, with equal candour and eloquence and zeal for 
the general good, fhe is elevated beyond her French competitor 
by fuperior prudence and modefty, and by a certain fimplicity and 
purity of character, of which, it appears to us, that the other 
was unable to form a conception. 

After detaining the reader so long with these general observa- 
tions, we shall only withhold him from the quotations which we 
mean to lay before him, while we announce, that Mrs Hutchin- 
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son writes in a sort of lofty, classical, translated style ; which is 
occasionally diffuse and pedantic, but often attains to great dig- 
nity and vigour, and still more frequently charms us by a sort of 
antique simplicity and sweetness, admirably in unison with the 
sentiments and manners it is employed to represent. 

‘The fragment of her own history, with which the volume 
opens, is not the least interesting, and perhaps the mast charac- 
teristic part of its contents, The following brief account of her 
nativity, will at once make the reader acquainted with the pitch 
of this lady’s sentiments and expressions. _ 

* It was on the 29th day of January, in the yeare of our Lord 
1642, that in the Tower of London, the principall citie of the Eng- 
ligh Isle, I was about 4 of the clock in the morning brought forth to 
behold the ensuipg light. My father was Sr. Allen Apsley, leiftenant 
of the Tower of London; my mother, his third wife, was Lucy, 
the youngest daughter of Sr. John St. John, of Lidiard Tregoz, in 
Wiltshire, by his second wife. My father had then living a sonne 
and a daughter by his former wives, and by my mother three sonns, 
I being her eldest daughter. ‘The land was then att peace, (it being 
towards the latter end of the reigne of King James), if that quiett- 
nesse may be call’d a peace, which was rather like the calme and 
smooth surface of the sea, whose darke womb is allready impregnat- 
ed of a horrid tempest.’ p. 2, 3, 

She then draws the character of both her parents in a very 
graceful and engaging manner, but on a scale somewhat too large 
to admit of their being transferred entire into our pages. We 
give the following as a specimen of the style and execution. 

* He was a most indulgent husband, and no lesse kind to his chil- 
dren ; a most noble master, who thought it not enough to maintaine 
his servants honorably while they were with him, but, for all that 
deserv’d it, provided offices or settlements as for children. He was 
a father to all his prisoners, sweetning with such compassionate kind- 
nesse their restraint, that the afliction of a prison was not felt in his 
dayes. He had a singular kindnesse for all persons that were emi- 
nent either in learning or armes; and when, through the ingratitude 
and vice of that age, many of the wives and ghilldren of Queene Eli- 
zabeth’s glorious captaines were reduc’d to poverty, his purse was 
their common treasury, and they knew not the inconvenience of de- 
cay’d fortunes till he was dead; many of those valliant seamen he 
maintain’d in prison, many he redeem’d out of prison and cherisht 
with an extraordinary bounty, He was severe in the regulating of 
his famely ; especially would not endure the least immodest behavi- 
our or dresse in any woman under his roofe. There was nothing he 
hated more then an insignificant gallant, that could only make his 
leogs and prune himselfe, and court a lady, but had not braines to em- 
ploy himselfe in things more suteable to man’s nobler sex. Fidelity 
in his trust, love and loyalty to his prince, were not the least of his 
7 , , ’ yertues, 
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vertues, but those wherein he was not excell’d by any of his owne 
or succeeding times. He gave my mother a noble allowance of 
$00/. a yeare for her owne private expence, and had given her all 
her owne portion to dispose of how she pleas’d, as soone as she was 
married ; which she suffer’d to encrease in her friend’s hands; and 
what my father allow’d her she spent not in vanities, although she 
had what was rich and requisite upon occasions, but she lay’d most 
of it out in pious and charitable uses. Sr. Walter Rawleigh and 
Mr. Ruthin being prisoners in the Tower, and addicting themselves 
to chimistrie, she suffer’d them to make their rare experiments at 
her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poore prisoners, and partly 
to gaine the knowledge of their experiments; and the medicines to 
helpe such poore people as were not able to seeke to phisitians.' By 
these means she acquir’d a greate deale of skill, which was very 
profitable to many all her life. - She was not only to these, but to all 
the other prisoners that came into the ‘Tower, asa mother. All the 
time she dwelt in the Tower, if any were sick she made them broths 
and restoratives with her owne hands, visited and tooke care of 
them, and provided them all necessaries: If any were aflicted she 
comforted them, so that they felt not the inconvenience of a prison 
who were in that place. She was not lesse bountifull to many poore 
widdowes and orphans, whom officers of higher and lower rank had 
Jeft behind them as objects of charity. Her owne house was fill’d 
with distressed families of her relations, whom she supplied and 
maintain’d in a noble way.’ p. 12—15. 

Vor herself, being her mother’s first daughter, unusual pains 
were bestowed on her education ; so that, when she was seven 
years of age, she was attended, she informs us, by no fewer 
than eight several tutors. In consequence of all this, she be- 
came very grave and thoughtful; and withal very pious. But 
her early attainments in religion seem to have been 7 no means 
answerable to the notions of sanctity which she imbibed in her 
maturer years. ‘There is something very innocent and natural in 
the Puritanism of the followi: ng passage. 

‘ It pleas’d God that thro’ the good instructions of my mother, 
and the sermons she carried me to, I was convine’d that the know- 
ledge of God was the most excellent study ; and accordingly applied 
myselfe to it, and to practise as I was taught. I us’d ta exhort my 
mother’s maides much, and to turne their idle discourses to good 
subjects ; but I thought, when I had done this on the Lord’s day, 
and every day perform’. d my due taskes of reading and praying, 
that then I was free to anie thing that was not sin, for I was not at 
that time convinc’d of the vanity of conversation which was not 
scandalously wicked; I thought it no sin to learne or heare wittie 
songs and amorous sonnetts or poems, and twenty thi: igs of that 
kind ; wherein I was so apt that 1 becume the confident in all the 
loves that were managed among my motger’s young weomen, and 
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there was none of them but had many lovers and some particular 
friends belov’d above the rest ; among these I have ’ p- 17, 18. 

Here the same spirit of austerity which dictated the preceding 
passage, had moved the fair writer, as the editor informs us, to 
tear away many pages immediately following the words with 
which it concludes—and thus to defraud the reader of the only 
love story with which he had any chance of being regaled in the 
course of this narrative. Although Mrs Hutchinson’s abhorrence 
of any thing like earthly or unsanctified love, has withheld her on 
all occasions from the insertion of any thing that related to such 
feelings, yet it is not difficult, we think, to perceive that she was 
originally constituted with an extraordinary sensibility to all pow- 
erful emotions ; and that the suppression of these deep and natu- 
ral impressions has given a singular warmth and animation to her 
descriptions of romantic and conjugal affection. In illustration of 
this, we may refer to the following story of her husband’s grand- 
father and grandmother, which she recounts with much feeling 
and credulity, After a very ample account of their mutual Jove 
and loveliness, she proceeds— 

* But while the incomparable mother shin’d in all the humane 
glorie she wisht, and had the crowne of all outward felicity to the full, 
in the enioyment of the mutuall love of her most beloved husband, 
God in one moment tooke it away, and alienated her most excellent 
understanding in a difficult childbirth, wherein she brought forth 
two daughters which liv’d to be married, and one more that died, 1 
think assoone or before it was borne. But after that, all the art of 
the best physitians in England could never restore her understand- 
ing. Yet she was not frantick, but had such a pretty deliration, that 
her ravings were more delightfull than other weomen’s most rationall 
conversations. Upon this occas’ n her husband gave himselfe up 
to live retired with her, as became her condition, The daughters 
and the rest of the children as soon as they grew up were married 
and disperst. I think I have heard she had some children after that 
childbirth which distemper’d her, and then my lady Hutchinson 
must have bene one of them. I have heard her servants say, that 
even after her marriage, she would steale many melancholly houres to 
sitt and weepe in remembrance of her. Meanewhile her parents 
were driving on their age, in no lesse constancy of love to each o- 
ther, when even that distemper which had estrang’d her mind in all 
things elce, had left her love and obedience entire to her husband, 
and he retein’d the same fondnesse and respect for her, after she 
was distemper’d, as when she was the glory of her age. He had 
two beds in one chamber, and she being a little sick, two weomen 
watcht by her, some time before she died. It was his custome, as 
soon as ever he unclos’d his eies, to aske how she did; but one 
night, he being as they thougiit in a decpe sleepe, she quietly de- 
parted towards the-morning. He was that day to have gone a 
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hunting, his usuall exercise for his health; and it was his eustome 
to have his chaplaine pray with him before he went out: the weo- 
men, fearfull to surprize him with the ill newes, knowing his deare 
affection to her, had stollen out and acquainted the chaplaine, desir- 
ing him to informe him of it. Sr. John waking, did not that day, 
as was his custome, ask for her ; but call’d the chaplaine to prayers, 
and ioyning with him, in the middst of the prayer, expir’d,—and 
both of them were buried together in the same grave. Whether he 
perceiv’d her death and would not take notice, or whether some 
strange sympathy in love or nature, tied up their lives in one, or 
whether God was pleas’d to exercise an unusuall providence to- 
wards them, preventing them both from that bitter sorrow which 
such separations cause, it can be but coniectur’d.’ &c. p. 26—28. 

The same romantic and suppressed sensibility is discernible, we 
think, in her whole account of the origin and progress of her hus- 
band’s attachment to her. As the story is in many respects extreme- 
ly characteristic of the times as well as the persons to which it re- 
lates, we shall make a pretty large extract from it. Mr Hutchin- 
son had learned, it seems, to ‘ dance and vault’ with great agility, 
and also attained to ‘ great mastery on the violl’’ at the Univer- 
sity ; and, upon his return to Nottingham, in the twentieth year 
of his age, spent much of his time with a licentious but most 
accomplished gentleman, a witty but prophane physician, and a 
pleasant but cynical old schoolmaster. In spite of these worldly 
associations, however, we are assured that he was a most godl 
and incorruptible person; and, in particular, proof against all 
the allurements of the fair sex, whom he frequently ‘ reproved, 
but in a handsome way of raillery, for their pride and vanity, ’ 
In this hopeful frame of mind, it was proposed to him to spend 
a few summer months at Ric! mond, where the young princes 
then held their court. 

‘ Mr. Hutchinson considering this, resolv’d to accept his offer ; 
and that day telling a gentleman of the house whither he was go- 
ing, the gentleman bid him take heed of the place, for it was se 
fatall for love, that never any young disengag’d person went’thither, 
who return’d againe free. Mr. Hutchinson langhs at him; but he, 
to confirme it, told him a very true story of a gentleman, who not 
long before had come for some time to lodge there, and found all 
the people he came in company with, bewailing the death of a gen- 
tleweman that had lived there. Hearing her so much deplor’d, he 
made enquiry after her, and grew so in love with the description, 
that no other discourse could at first please him, nor could he at last 
endure any other; he grew desperately melancholly, and would goe 
to a mount where the print of her foote was cutt, and lie there 
pining and kissing of it all the day long, till att length death in 
some months space concluded his jenguishment. This story was 
very true; but Mr. Hutchinson was neither easie to believe it, nor 
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frighted at the example; thinkiig himselie not likely’ te ‘make 
another. ’ p. 37, 38. 

He goes accordingly to Richmond, and boards with his music- 
master; in whose house a younger sister of his future wife hap- 
pened then to be placed, —she herself having gone into Wiltshire 
with her mother, with some expectation of being married before 
her return. 

* This gentlewoman, that was left in the house with Mr Hutghin- 
son, was a very child, her clder sister being at that time scarcely 
past it, but a child of such pleasantnesse and vivacity of spiritt, and 
ingenuity in the quallity she practis’d, that Mr. Hutchinson tooke 
pleasure in hearing her pr actise, and would fall in discourse with her. 
She having the keyes ot her mother’s house, some halfe a mile dis- 
tant, would some times aske Mr Hutchinson, when she went over to 
walk along with her: one day when he was there, looking upon an 
odde byshelf, in her sister’s closett, he found a few Latine bookes ; 
asking whose they were, he was told they were her elder sister’s, 
whereupon, enquiring more after her, he began first to be sorrie she 
xvas gone, before he had seene her, and gone upon such an account, 
that he was not likely to see her; then he grew to love to heare men- 
tion of her ; and the other gentleweomen who had bene her compa- 
nions, used to talke much to him of her, telling him how reserv’d 
and studious she was, and other things which they esteem’d no ad- 
vantage ; but it so much inflam’d Mr Hutchinson’s desire of seeing 
her, that he began to wonder at himselfe, that his heart, which had 
ever had such an indifferency for the most excellent of weomenkind, 
should have so strong impulses towards a stranger he never saw. ’ 
—* While he was exercis’d in this, many days past not, but a foote- 
boy of my lady her mothers came to young Mrs. Apsley as they were 
at dinner, bringing newes that her mother and sister would in few 
dayes return ; and when they enquir’d of him, whether Mrs. Apsley 
was married; having before bene instructed to make them believe 
it, he smiled, and pull’d out some bride laces, which were given at 
‘a wedding, in the house where she was, and gave them to the young 
gentlewoman and the gentleman’s daughter “of the house, and told 
them Mrs, Apsley bade him tell no news, but give them those tokens, 
and ‘carried the matter so, that all the companie believ’d she had 
bene married. Mr. Hutchinson immediately turned pale as ashes, 
and felt a fainting to seize his spirits, in that extraordinary manner, 
that finding himselfe ready to sinke att table, he was faine to pretend 
something had offended his stomach, and to retire from the table, 
into the garden, where the gentleman of the house going with him, 
it was not necessary for him to feigne sicknesse, for the distemper of 
his mind had infected his body with a cold sweate and such a disper- 
sion of spiritt, that all the courage he could at present recellect was 
little enough to keep him allive. While she so ran in his thoughts, 
mecting the boy-againe, he found out, upon a little stricter exami- 
nation of him, that she was not married, and pleas’d himselfe in the 
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hopes of her speedy returne, when one day, having bene invited by 
one of the ladies of that neighbourhood, to a noble treatement at 
Sion Garden, which a courtier, that was her servant, had made for 
her and whom she would bring, Mr. Hutchinson, Mrs. Apsley, and 
Mr. Coleman’s daughter were of the partie, and having spent the 
day in severall pleasant divertisements, att evening they were att 
supper, when a messenger came to tell Mrs. Apsley her mother was 
come. She would immediately have gore, but Mr. Hutchinson, 
pretending civillity to conduct her home, made her stay ’till the sup- 
per was ended, of which he eate no more, now only longing for that 
sight, which he had with such perplexity expected. This at length 
he obteined ; but his heart being prepossesst with his owne fancy, 
was not free to discerne how little there was in her to answer so 
greate anexpectation. She was not ugly,—in a carelesse riding-habitt, 
she had a melancholly negligence both of herselfe and others, as if 
she neither affected to please others, nor tooke notice of anie thin 
before her ; yet spite of all her indifferency, she was surpriz’d with 
some unusuall liking in her soule, when she saw this gentleman, 
who had haire, eies, shape, and countenance enough to begett love 
in any one at the first, and these sett of with a gracefull and gene- 
rous mine, which promis’d an extraordinary person. Although he 
had but an evening sight of her he had so long desir’d, and that at 
disadvantage enough for her, yett the prevailing sympathie of his 
soule, made him thinke all his paynes well payd, and this first did 
whett his desire to a second sight, which he had by accident the next 
day, and to his ioy found she was wholly disengag’d from that treaty, 
which he so much fear’d had been accomplisht; he found withall, 
that though she was modest, she was accostable and willing to en- 
tertaine his acquaintance. This soone past into 2 mutuall friendship 
betweene them, and though she innocently thought nothing of love, 
yet was she glad to have acquir’d such a friend, who had wisedome 
and vertue enough to be trusted with her councells. Mr Hutchin- 
son, on the other side, having bene told, and seeing how she shun’d 
all' other men, and how civilly she entertain’d him, believ’d that a 
secret power had wrought a mutuall inclination betweene them, and 
dayly frequented her mother’s house, and had the opportunitie of 
conversing with her in those pleasant walkes, which, at that sweete 
season of the spring, invited all the neighbouring inhabitants to seeke 
their ioyes ; where, though they were never alone, yet they had every 
day opertunity for converse with each other, which the rest shar’d 
not in, while every one minded their owne delights.’ p. 38—44, 
Here the lady breaks off her account of this romantic court. 
ship, as of * matters that are to be forgotten as the vanities of 
youth, and not worthy mention among the greater transactions of 
their lives.” The consent of parents having been obtained on 
both sides, she was married at the age of eighteen, 
* That day that the friends on both sides met to conclude the 
gnarriage, she fell sick of the small pox, which was many wayes a 
greate 
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greate triall upon him ; first her life was allmost in desperate hazard, 
and then the disease, for the present, made her the most deformed 
person that could be seene, for a greate while after she recover’d ; 
yett he was nothing troubled at it, but married her assoone as she 
was able to quitt the chamber, when the priest and all that saw her 
were affrighted to looke on her: but God recompenc’d his iustice 
and constancy, by restoring her, though she was longer then ordi- 
nary before she recover’d, as well as before.’ p. 45, 46. 

There is a good deal more of this affectionate and romantic 
style of writing throughout the book ; but the shade of Mrs Hut- 
chinson would not forgive us, if we were to detain the reader 
longer with these * vanities of her youth.’ We proceed, there- 
fore, to graver matters. 

We might cull many striking specimens of eloquence from her 
summary account of the English constitution and of the Refor- 
mation ; but the following view of the changes which took place 
on the accession of James and of Charles, are more characteristic 
of the age and of the party to which she belongs. 

‘ The honor, wealth, and glory of the nation, wherein Queene 
Elizabeth left it, were soone prodigally wasted by this thriftlesse 
heire, the nobillity of the land utterly debas’d by setting honors to 
publick sale, and conferring them on persons that had neither blood 
nor meritt fitt to weare, nor estates to beare up their titles, but were 
faine to invent proiects to pill * the people, and pick their purses for 
the maintenance of vice and lewdnesse. The generallity of the gen- 
try of the land soone learnt the court fashion, and every greate house 
in the country became a sty of uncleannesse. To keepe the people 
in their deplorable security, till vengeance overtooke them, they 
were entertain’d with masks, stage playes, and sorts of ruder sports. 
Then began murther, incest, adultery, drunkennesse, swearing, for- 
nication, and all sort of ribaldry, to be no conceal’d but countenanc’d 
vices; because they held such conformity with the court example. ’— 
* And now the ready way to preferment there, was to declare an op- 
position to the power of godlinesse, under that name ; so that their 
pulpitts might iustly be called the scorner’s chair, those sermons on- 
ly pleasing that flatter’d them in their vices, and told the poore king 
that he was Solomon,—that his sloth and cowardize, by which he be- 
trey’d the cause of God and honour of the nation, was gospell meeke- 
nesse and peaceablenesse, for which they rays’d him up above the 
heavens, while he lay wallowing like a swine in the mire of his lust. 
He had a little learning,—and this they call’d the spiritt of wisedome, 
and so magnified him, so falsely flatter’d him, that he could not en- 
dure the words of truth and soundnesse, but rewarded these base, 
wicked, unfaithfull fawners with rich preferments, attended with 
pomps and titles, which heav’d them up above a humane heighth : 
with their pride their envie swell’d against the people of God, whom 
they began to proiect how they might roote out of the land; and 
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when they had once given them a name, whatever was odious or 
dreadfull to the king, that they fixt upon the Puritane, which, accord- 
ing to their character, was nothing but a factious hipocrite.’ 
p- 59—61. 

‘ The face of the court was much chang’d in the change of the 
king ; for King Charles was temperate, chast, and serious ; so that 
the fooles and bawds, mimicks and catamites of the former court 
grew out of fashion; and the nobillity and courtiers, who did not 
quite abandon their debosheries, had yet that reverence to the king, 
to retire into corners to practise them: men of learning and inge- 
nuity in all arts were in esteeme, and receiy’d encouragement from 
the king ; who was a most excellent iudge and a greate lover of 
paintings, carvings, gravings, and many other ingenuities, less offen- 
sive then the prophane abusive witt, which was the only exercise of 
the other court.’ p. 65. 

The characters of this King’s counsellors are drawn, in gene- 
ral, with great force and liveliness ; and with a degree of candour 
scarcely to have been expected in the widow of a regicide. We 
give that of Lord Strafford as an example. : 

¢ But there were two above all the rest, who led the -van of the 
king’s evill councellors, and these were Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a fellow of meane extraction and arrogant pride, and the 
earl of Strafford, who as much outstript all the rest in favour as he 
did in abilities, being a man of deepe pollicy, sterne resolution, and 
ambitious zeale to keepe up the glory of his own greatnesse. In the 
beginning of this king’s reigne, this man had bene a strong assertor 
of the liberties of the people, among whom he had gain’d himselfe 
an honorable reputation, and was dreadfull to the court party, whe 
thereupon strew’d snares in his way, and when they found a breach 
at his ambition, his soule was that way enter’d and captivated. He 
was-advanc’d first to be lord president of the councell in the north, 
to be a baron, after an earle, then deputy of Ireland ; the neerest te 
a favourite of any man since the death of the duke of Buckingham, 
who was rays’d by his first master, and kept up by the second, upon 
no account of personall worth or any deserving abilities in him, but 
enly upon violent and private inclinations of the princes; but the 
éarle of Strafford wanted not any accomplishment that could be de- 
sir’d in the most serviceable minister of state: besides he having 
made himselfe odious to the people, by his revolt from their interest 
to that of the oppressive court, he was now oblieg’d to keepe up his 
owne interest with his new party, by all the mallitious practises that 
pride and revenge could inspire him with.’ p. 68, 69. 

One of Mrs Hutchinson’s great talents, indeed, is the delinea- 
tion of characters; and though her affections are apt to throw 
rather too glowing or too dark a tint over the canvas, yet this very 
warmth carries with it an impression of sincerity which adds not 
a little to the interest of her pictures. We pass by her short 
sketches,—of the Earl of Newcastle, who was ‘ a prince in his 
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own country, till a foolish ambition of glorious slavery carried 
him to court,’—the Earl of Kingston, ‘ whose covetousness 
made him divide his sons between the two parties, till his fate 
drew him over to the King’s side, where he Cteved himself ho. 
nourably, and died remarkably, ’—the Earl of Clare, ‘ who was 
very often of both parties, and, I think, never advantaged either, ’ 
—and a great number of other persons, who are despatched with 
equal brevity ; ; and venture to put her talents to a severer test, 
by trying whether they can interest the reader in a description of 
the burghers and private gentlemen of Nottingham, at the break- 
ing out of these great disturbances. 

‘ There were seven aldermen in the towne, and of these only al- 
derman James, then mayor, own’d the parliament. He was a very 
honest, bold man, but had no more but a burgher’s discretion; he 
was yett very well assisted by his wife, a woman of greate zeal ‘and 
courage, and more understanding then weomen of her ranke usually 
have. All the devout people of the towne were very vigorous and 
ready to offer their lives and famelies, but there was not halfe the 
halfe of the towne that consisted of these. The ordinary civill sort of 
people coldly adher’d to the better ; but all the debosht, and such 
as had liv’d upon the bishops persecuting courts, and bene the lac- 
queys of proiectors and monopolizers, and the like, they were all 
bitterly malignant. Yett God awed them, that they could not at 
that time hinder his people, whom he overrul’d some of their great- 
est enemies to assist, such as were one Chadwick and Plamptre, two 
who, at the first, put themselves most forward into the businesse. 

* Plumptre was a doctor of phisick, an inhabitant of Nottingham, 

who ‘had learning, naturall parts, and understanding enough to 
discerne betweene naturall civill righteousnesse and iniustice, but 
he was a horrible atheist, and had such an intollerable pride, that he 
brook’d no superiours, and having some witt, tooke the vageownny hn to 
exercise it, in the abuse of all the gentlemen wherever he came.’ 
* This man had sence enough to approove the parliament’s cause, in 
poynt of civill right, and pride enough to desire to breake the bonds 
of slavery, whereby the king endeavour’d to chaine up a free people ; 
and upon these scores, appearing high for the parliament’s interest, 
he was admitted into the consultations of those who were then put- 
ting the country into a posture of defence. 

* Chadwick was a fellow of a most pragmaticall temper, and, 
to say truth, had strangely wrought himselfe into a station un- 
fitt for him. He was at first a boy that scraped trenchers in the 
house of one of the poorest iustices in the county, but yet such 
a one as had a greate deale of formallity and understandin 
the statute law, from whom this boy pick’d such ends of ie 
that he became first the iustice’s, then a lawyer’s, clearke. Then, 
I know not how, gott to be a parcell-iudge in Ireland, and came 
over to his owne country swell’d with the reputation of it, and 
sett en foote a base, o! hselete, teny" court there, which the 
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Conqueror of old had given to one Peverel, his bastard,’ &¢.— 
¢ When the king was in towne a little before, this man so insinu- 
ated into the court that, comming to kisse the king’s hand, the 
king told him he was a very honest man; yet by flatteries and dis- 
simulations he kept up his creditt with the godly, cutting his haire, 
and taking up a forme of godlinesse, the better to deceive. Insome 
of the corrupt times he had purchas’d the honor of a barrister, 
though he had neither law nor learning, but he had a voluble 
tongue, and was crafty ; and it is allmost incredible that one of his 
meane education and poverty should arrive to such things as he 
reacht. This basenesse he had, that all the iust reproaches in the 
world could not moove him, but he would fawne upon any man 
that told him of his villanies to his face, even at the very time. Ne- 
ver was a truer Judas, since Iscariott’s time, then he; for he would 
kisse the man he had in his heart to kill; he naturally delighted in 
mischiefe and treachery, and was so exquisite a villaine, that he de- 
stroy’d those designes he might have ,thriven by, with overlaying 
them with fresh knaveries.’? p. 110—113. 

We have not room for many of the more favourable delinea- 
tions with which thefe are contrafted; but we give the following 
fhort fketch of Mr Thornhagh, who feems to have been a great 
favourite of Mrs Hutchinfon’s. 

‘ Mr Francis Thornhagh, the eldest sonne of Sr. Francis Thorn- 
hagh, was a man of a most upright faithfull heart to God and God’s 
people, and to his countrie’s true interest, comprehended in the par- 
liament’s cause; a man of greater vallour or more noble daring 
fought not for them, nor indeed ever drew sword in any cause; he 

was of a most excellent good nature to all men, and zealous Sor his 
friend ; he wanted councell and deliberation, and was sometimes too 
facile to flatterers, but had iudgment enough to discerne his errors 
when they were represented to him, and worth enough not to per- 
a in an iniurious mistake because he had once entertained it. ? 

.» 114. 

‘This gallant gentleman afterwards fell at the battle of Prefton. 
Mrs Hutclinfon has given the following animated defcription of 
his fate. 

‘ In the beginning of this battle, the valliant Coll. Thornhagh 
was wounded to death. Being at the beginning of the charge on a 
horse as couragious as hecame such a master, he made such furious 
speed, to sett upon a company of Scotch lanciers, that he was singly 
engaged and mortally wounded, before it was possible for his regi- 
ment, though as brave men as ever drew sword, and too afectionate 
to their collonell, to be slack in following him, to come time enough 
to breake the furie of that body, which shamed not to unite all their 
force against one man. His soule was hovering to take her flight out 
of his body, but that an eager desire to Leow the successe of that 
battle, kept it within, till the end of the day, when the newes being 
brought him, he clear’d his dying countenance, and say’d, “ I now 
reioyce 
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reioyce to die, since God hath lett me see the overthrow of this per- 
fidious enemy ; I could not lose my life in a better cause, and I have 
the favour from God to see my blood aveng’d.” So he died, with 
a large testimony of love to his souldiers, but more to the cause, 
and was by mercy remoov’d, that the temptations of future times 
might not prevaile to corrupt his pure soule. A man of greater 
courage and integritie fell not nor fought not in this glorious cause ; 
he had also an excellent good nature, but easie to be wrought upon 
by flatterers, yett as flexible to the admonitions of his friends; and 
this virtue he had, that if sometimes a cunning insinuation prevail’d 
upon his easie faith, when his error was made knowne to him, not- 
withstanding all his great courage, he was readier to acknowledge 
and repaire, then to persue his mistake.’ p. 289-90. 

The moft confpicuous perfon by far, of the age to which Mrs 
Hutchinfon belongs, was Cromwell; and there is‘no character, ac- 
cordingly, which fhe appears to have ftudied more, or better com- 
prehended. Her work contains a great number of original anec- 
dotes with regard to him; and with all the advantages which later 
times have derived from the collation of various authorities, and 
from confidering, at a difpaffionate diftance, the various turns of 
his policy, we doubt whether any hiftorian has given a more jut 
or fatisfactory account of this extraordinary perfonage than this 
woman, who faw him only in the courfe of his obliquities, and 
through the varying medium of her own hopes and apprehenfions. 
‘The profound duplicity and great ambition of his nature, appear 
to have been very early deteéted by Colonel Hutchinfon, whofe 
biographer gives this account of his demeanour to the Levellers 
and Prefbyterians, who were then at the height of their rivalry. 

‘ These were they,’ says she, speaking of the former, ‘ who first 
began to discover the ambition of eee Cromwell and 
his idolaters, and to suspect and dislike it. About this time, he was 
gent downe, after his victory in Wales, to encounter Hamilton in 
the north. When he went downe, the chiefe of these levellers fol- 
lowing him out of the towne, to take their leaves of him, receiv’d 
such professions from him, of a spiritt bent to persue the same iust 
and honest things that they desir’d, as they went away with greate 
satisfaction,—’till they heard that a coachfull of Presbyterian priests 
comming after them, went away no lesse pleas’d; by which it was 
apparent he dissembled with one or the other, and by,so doing lost 
his creditt with both. 

* When he came to Nottingham, Coll. Hutchinson went to see 
him, whom he embrac’d with all the expressions of kindnesse that 
one friend could make to another, and then retiring with him, prest 
him to tell him what thoughts his friends, the levellers, had of him. 
The collonell, who was the freest man in the world from concealing 
truth from his friend, especially when it was requir’d of him in love 
and plainnesse, not only told him what others thought ef him, but 
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what he himselfe conceiv’d, and how much it would darken all his 
giories, if he should become a slave to his owne ambition, and be 
guilty of what he gave the world iust cause to suspect, and there- 
tore begp’d of him to weare his heart in his face, and to scorne to 
delude his enemies, but to make use of his noble courage, to main- 
taine what he believ’d iust, against all greate oposers. Cromwell 
made mighty professions of a sincere heart to him, but it is certeine 
that for this and such like plaine dealing with him, he dreaded the 
collonell,.and made it his particular businesse to keepe him out of 
the armie; but the collonell never desiring command to serve hime 
selfe, but his country, would not use that art he detested in others, 
to procure himselfe any advantage.’ p. 285—287. 

An after fcene is {till more remarkable, and more characteriftic 
of both the actors. After Cromwell had poffeffed himfelf of the 
fovereignty, Colonel Hutchinfon came accidentally to the know- 
ledge of a plot which had been laid for his affaflination; and was 
moved, by the noblenefs of his own nature, and his regard for the 
Proteétor’s great qualities—though he had_openly teftified againft 
his ufurpation, and avoided his prefence fince the time of it—to 
give fuch warning of it to Fleetwood, as might enable him to 
efcape that hazard, but at the fame time without betraying the 
names of any of the conf{pirators. 

After Coll. Hutchinson had given Fleetwood that caution, he 
was going into the country, when the protector sent to search him 
‘out with all the earnestnesse and haste that could possibly be, and 
the collonell went to him; who mett him in one of the galleries, 
and receiv’d him with open armes and the kindest embraces that 
could be given, and complain’d that the collonell should be so un; 
kind as nevér to give him a visitt, professing how wellcome he 
should have bene, the most welleome person in the land; and with 
these smooth insinuations led him allong to a private place, giving 
him thankes for the advertisement he had receiv’d from Fleetwood, 
and using all his art to gett out of the collonell the knowledge of 
the persons engag’d in the conspiracy against him. But none of 
his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries, could prevaile with the col- 
lonell to informe him more then he thought necessary to prevent the 
execution of the designe; which when the protector perceiv’d, he 
gave him most infinite thankes for what he had told him, and ac- 
Knowledg’d it open’d to him some misteries that had perplext him, 
and agreed so with other intelligence he had, that he must owe his 
preservation to him: “ But, ’’ says he, “ deare collonell, why will not 
you come in and act among us?” The collonell told him plainly, 
because he liked not any of his wayes since he broke the parlia- 
ment, as being those which led to certeine and unavoydable de- 
struction, not only of themselves, but of the whole parliament party 
and cause, and thereupon tooke occasion, with his usuuall ‘freedom, 
to tell him into what a sad hazard all things were put, ani wow 
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apparent a way was made for the restitution of all former tiranny 
and bondage. Cromwell seem’d to receive this honest plainnesse 
with the greatest affection that could be, and acknowledg’d his pre- 
cipitatenesse in some things, and with teares complain’d how Lam- 
bert had put him upon all those violent actions, for which he now 
accus’d him and sought his ruine. He expresst an earnest desire 
to restore the people’s liberties, and to take and pursue more safe 
and sober councells, and wound up all with a very faire courtship 
ef the collonell to engage with him, offering him any thing he 
would account worthy of him. The collonell told him, he cquld 
not be forward to make his owne advantage, by serving to the en- 
slaving of his country. The other told him, he intended nothing 
more then the restoring and confirming the liberties of the good 
people, in order to which he would employ such men of honor and 
interest as the people should reioyce, and he should not refuse to 
be one of them. And after, with all his arts, he had endeavour’d 
to excuse his publique actions, and to draw in the collonell ; he dis- 
mist him with such expressions as were publickely taken notice of by 
all his little courtiers then about him, when he went to the end of 
the gallery with the collonell, and there, embracing him, sayd 
allowd to him, “ Well, collonell, satisfied or dissatisfied, you shall 
be one of us, for wee can no longer exempt a person so able and 
faithfull from the publique service, and you shall be satisfied in all 
honest things.” The collonell left him with that respect that be- 
came the place he was in; when immediately the same courtiers, 
who had some of them past him by without knowing him when he 
came in, although they had bene once of his familiar acquaintance, 
and the rest who had look’d upon him with such disdainfull neglect 
as those little people use to those who are not of their faction, now 
flockt about him, striving who should expresse most respect, and, 
by an extraordinary officiousnesse, redeeme their late slightings, 
Some of them desir’d he would command their service in any busi- 
nesse he had with their lord, and a thousand such frivolous compli. 
ments, which the collonell smiled att, and quitting himselfe of them 
as soone as he could, made hast to returne into the country. There 
he had not long bene but that he was inform’d, notwithstanding all 
these -faire shewes, the protector, finding him too constant to be 
wrought upon to serve his tirannie, had resolv’d to secure his person, 
least he should head the people, who now grew very weary of his 
bondage. But though it was certainly confirm’d to the collonell 
how much he was afraid of his honesty and freedome, and that he 
was resolv’d not to let him longer be att liberty, yet, before his 
guards apprehended the collonell, death imprison’d himselfe, and 
eonfin’d all his vast ambition and all his crueil designes into the nar- 
row compasse of a grave.” p. 340—342. 
~ 'Two other anecdotes, one very discreditable to Cromwell, the 
other affording a striking proof of his bravery and knowledge 
ef mankind, may be found at p. 308. & $16. But we dismiss 
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the subject of this € great bad man,’ with the following eloquent 


representation of his government after he had attained the height 


of his ambition ;—a, representation in which the keen regrets of 
disappointed patriotism are finely mingled with an indignant con- 
tempt for those who submitted to tyranny, and a generous ad- 
mission of the talents and magnanimity of the tyrant. 

‘ In the interim Cromwell and his armie grew wanten with their 
power, and invented a thousand tricks of government, which, when 
nobody oppos'd, they themselves fell to dislike and vary every day. 
First he calls a parliament out of his owne pockett, himselfe naming 
w sort of godly men for every county, who meeting and not agree- 
ing, a part of them, m the name of the people, give up the sove- 
reignty to him. Shortly after he makes up severall sorts of mock 
parliaments, but not finding one of them absolutely for his turne, 
turn’d them off againe. He soone quitted himselfe of his triumvirs, 
and first thrust out Harrison, then tooke away Lambert’s commis- 
sion, and would have bene king but for feare of quitting his generall- 
ship. He weeded, in a few months time, above a hundred and 
fifty godly officers out of the armie, with whom many of the religi- 
ous souldiers went off, and in their roome abundance of the king’s 
dissolute souldiers were entertain’d, and the armie was almost 
chang’d from that godly religious armie, whose vallour God had 
crown’d with triumph. into the dissolute armie they had beaten, 
bearing yett a better name. His wife and children were setting up 
for principallity, which suited no better with any of them then scar- 
lett on the ape ; only, to speak the truth of himselfe, he had much 
naturall greatnesse, and well became the place he had usurp’d. 
His daughter Fleetewood was humbled, and not exalted with these 
things ; but the rest were insolent fooles. Cleypoole, who married 
his dayghter, and his son Henry, were two debauch’d ungodly ca- 
valiers. Richard was a peasant in his nature; yet gentle and vertu- 
ous ; but became not greatnesse. His court was full of sinne and 
vanity, and the more abominable, because they had not yett quite 
cast away the name of God, but prophan’d it by taking it in vaine 
upon them. True religion was now almost lost, even among the re- 
ligious party, and hipocrisie became an epidemicajl disease, to the 
sad griefe of Coll. Hutchinson, and all true-hearted Christians and 
Englishmen, Allmost all the ministers every where fell in and wor- 
shipt this beast, and courted and made addresses to him. So did 
the city of London, and many of the degenerate lords of the land, 
with the poore-spirited gentry. The cavaliers, in pollicy, who saw 
that while Cromwell reduc’d all the exercise ef tirannicall power 
under another name, there was a doore open’d for the restoring of 
their party, fell much in with Cromwell, and heighten’d all his dis- 
orders. He at last exercis’d such an arbitrary power that the whole 
land grew weary of him, while he sett up a companie of silly meane 
fellows, call’d maior-generalls, as governors in every country, 
These rpl’d aecording to their wills, by no law but what scem’d 
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ood in their owne eies, imprisoning men, obstructing the course of 
justice betweene man and man, perverting right through partiallity, 
acquitting some that were guilty, and punishing some that were in- 
nocent as guilty. Then he exercis’d another proiect to rayse mony, 
by decimation of the estates of all the king’s party, of which ac- 
tions ’tis said Lambert was the instigator. At last he tooke upon 
him to make lords and knights ; and wanted not many fooles, both 
of the armie and gentry, to accept of and strutt in his mock titles. 
‘Then the Earle of Warwick’s grandchild and the Lord Falconbridge 
married his two daughters ; such pittifull slaves were the nobles Of 
those dayes. Att last Lambert, perceiving himselfe to have bene all 
this while deluded with hopes and promises of succession, and see- 
ing that Cromwell now intended to confirme the government in his 
owne famely, fell off from him, but behav’d himselfe very pittifully 
and meanely, was turn’d out of all his places, and return’d againe 
to plott new vengeance at his house at Wimbleton, where he fell to 
dresse his flowers in his garden, and worke at the needle with his 
wife and his maides, while he was watching an oppertunity to serve 
againe his ambition, which had this difference from the protector’s ; 
the one was gallant and greate, the other had nothing but an un- 
worthy pride, most insolent in prosperity, and as abiect and base in 
adversity.’ p. 335—338, 

In making these miscellaneous extracts, for the amusement of 
our readers, we are afraid that we have too far lost sight of the 
worthy Coloné¢l, for whose honour the whole record was design- 
ed; and though the biography of a private person, however emi- 
nent, is seldom of much consequence to the general reader, ex- 
cept where it illustrates the manners of the times, or connects 
with the public history of the nation, there is something in this 
account of Colonel Hutchinson which appears to us deserving of 
notice with reference to both these particulars. 

Soon after his marriage, he retired to his house at Owthorpe, 
where he took to the study of divinity ; and having his attention 
roused to the state of public affairs, by the dreadful massacres of 
Ireland, in 1641, set himself diligently to read and consider all 
the disputes which were then set on foot between the King and 
Parliament ; the result of which was, a steady conviction of the 
justice of the pretensions maintained by the latter, with a strong 
anxiety for the preservation of peace. His first achievement 
was, to persuade the parson of his parish to deface the images, 
and break the painted glass in the windows of his church, in cbe- 
dience to an injunction of the Parliament; his next, to resist 
Lord Newark in an illegal attempt to carry off the ammunition 
belonging to the county, for the use of the King. His deport- 
ment upon this occasion, when he was only twenty-five years of 
age, affords a very singular proof of temper and firmness,—good 
breeding, and great powers of reasoning. 


When 
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When the King set up his standard at Nottingham, Mr Hut- 
chinson repaired to the camp of Essex, the parliamentary gene- 
ral; but * did not then find a clear call from the Lord to join 
with him.’ His irresolution, however, was speedily dissipated, 
by the persecutions of the Royalists, who made various efforts to 
seize him as a disaffected person. He accordingly began to con- 
sult with others in the same predicament; and having resolved 
to try. to defend the town and castle of Nottingham against the 
assaults of the enemy, he was first elected governor by his asso- 
ciates, and afterwards had his nomination confirmed by Fairfax 
and by the Pariiament. A great deal too much of the book is 
occupied with an account of the petty enterprises in which this 
little garrison was engaged; the various feuds and dissensions 
which arose among the different officers and the committees who 
were appointed as their council; the occasional desertion and 
treachery of various individuals, and the many contrivances, and 
Sacrifices, and exertions, by which Colonel Hutchinson was en- 
abled to maintain his post till the final discomfiture of the Royal 
party. ‘This narrative contains, no doubt, many splendid exam- 
ples of courage and fidelity on both sides ; and for the variety of 
intrigues, cabals, and successful and unsuccessful attempts at 
corruption which it exhibits, may be considered as a complete 
miniature of a greater history. But the insignificance of the events, 
and the obscurity of the persons, take away all interest from the 
story ; and our admiration of Colonel Hutchinson’s firmness, and 
disinterestedness and valour, is scarcely sufficient to keep our 
attention alive through the languishing narrative of the obscure 
warfare in which he was employed. 

It has often been remarked, and for the honour of our country 
can never be too often repeated, that history affords no example 
of a civil contest carried on for years at the point of the sword, 
and yet producing so little ferocity in the body of the people, 
and so few instances of particular violence or cruelty. No pro- 
scriptions—no executions—no sacking of cities, or laying waste 
of provinces—no vengeance wreaked, and indeed scarcely any 
severity inflicted upon those who were notoriously hostile, unless 
found actually in arms. Some passages in the wars of Henry 
IV., as narrated by Sully, approach to this character ; but the 
horrible massacres with which that contest was at other stages at- 
tended, exclude it from all parallel with the generous hostility of 
England. ‘This book is full of instances, not merely of mutual 
toleration, but of the most cordial friendship subsisting between 
individuals engaged in the opposite parties. In particular, Sir 
Allan Apsley, Mrs Hutchinson’s brother, who commanded a 
troop of horse for the King, and was frequently employed in the 
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same part of the country where Colonel Hutchinson commanded 
for the Parliament, is represented throughout as living on a foot- 
ing of the greatest friendship and cordiality with this valiant re- 
Jative. Under the proteetion of mutual passes, they pay frequent 
visits to each other, and exchange various: eivilities and pieces of 
service, without any attempt on either side to seduce the other 
from the cause to which his conscience had attached him. In the 
same way, the houses and families of various royalists are left 
unmolested in the district commanded by Colonel Hutchinson’s 
forces ; and officers conducting troops to the siege of the castle, 
ate repeatedly invited to partake of entertainments with the gar+ 
rison. It is no less curious and unique to find Mrs Hutchinson 
officiating as a surgeon to the wounded ; and the Colonel admi- 
nistering spiritual consolation to some of the captives who had 
been mortally hurt by the men whom he had, led into action. 

After the termination of the war, Colonel Hutchinson was re- 
turned to Parliament for the town which he had so resolutely de- 
fended. He was appointed a member of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, for the trial of the King ;—and after long hesitation and fre 
quent prayer to God to direct him aright in an affair of so much 
moment, he deliberately coneurred in the sentence which was 
pronounced. by it ;—Mrs Hutchinson proudly disclaiming for him 
the apology, afterwards so familiar in the mouths of his associates, 
of having been overawed by Cromwell. His opinion of the pro- 
tector, and of his government, has been pretty fully explained 
in the extracts we have already given. During that usurpation, 
he lived in almost unbroken retirement, at Owthorpe; where he 
occupied himself in superintending the education of his children, 
whom he himself instructed in music and other elegant accom- 
plishments; in the embellishment of his residence by building 
and planting ; in administering justice to his neighbours, and in 
making a very choice collection of painting and sculpture, for 
which he had purchased a number of articles out of the cabinet 
of the late King. Such were the liberal pursuits and elegant re- 
ereations of one whom all our recent histories would lead us to 
¢onsider as a gloomy fanatic, and barbarous bigot ! 

Upon the death of the Protector, he again took his seat in Par- 
liament, for the county of Nottingham; and was an indignant 
spectator of the base proceedings of Monk, and the headlong and 
improvident zeal of the people in the matter of the restoration. 
In the course of the debate on the course to be followed with the 
tegicides, such of them as were members of the House rose in 
their places, and made such a defence of their conduct as they 
respectively thought it admitted of. The following passage is 
very curious, and gives us a high idea of the readiness and address 
ef Colonel Hutchinson in a situation of extraordinary difficulty. 
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‘ When it came to Inglesbies turne, he, with many teares, profest 
his repentance for that murther; and told a false tale, how Cromwell 
held his hand, and fore’d him to subscribe the sentence, and made a 
most whining recantation ; after which he retir’d, and another had al- 
most ended, when Coll. Hutchinson, who was not there at the be- 
ginning, came in, and was told what they were about, and that it 
would be expected he should say something. He was surpriz’d with 
a thing he expected not; yet neither then, nor in any the like occa- 
sion, did he ever faile himselfe, but told them, “ That for his act- 
ings in those dayes, if he had err’d, it was the inexperience of his 
age, and the defect of his iudgement, and not the mallice of his 
heart, which had ever prompted hirh to persue the generall advan-’ 
tage of his country more then his owne; and if the sacrifice of him 
might conduce to the publick peace and settlement, he should freely 
submit his life and fortunes to their dispose; that the vain expencé 
of his age, and the greate debts his publick employments had runne 
him into, as they were testimonies that neither avarice nor any other 
interest had carried him on, go they yielded him iust cause to repent 
that he ever forsooke his owne blessed quiett, to embarque in such a 
troubled sea, where he had made shipwrack of all things but a good 
conscience ; and as to that particular action of the king, he desir’d 
them to believe he had that sence of it that befitted an Englishman, a 
shristian, and a gentleman.”’ Assoone as the collonell had spoken, 
he retir’d into a roome, where Inglesbie was, with his eies yet red, 
who had call’d up a little spirit to succeeed his whinings, and em- 
bracing Coll. Hutchinson, “ O collonell,” say’d he, * did I ever 
imagine wee could be brought to this? Could I have suspected it, 
when I brought them Lambert in the other day, this sword should 
have redeem’d us from being dealt with as criminalls, by that peo- 

le, for whom we had so gloriously exposed ourselves.”” ‘The col- 
lonell told him, he had, foreseene, ever since those usurpers thrust 
out the lawfull authority of the land, to enthrone themselves, it 
could end in nothing else; but the integrity of his heart, in all he 
had done, made him as chearefully ready to suffer as to triumph in 
a good cause. The result of the house that day was to suspend 
Coll. Hutchinson and the rest from sitting in the house. Monke, 
after all his greate professions, now sate still, and had not one word 
to interpose for any person, but was as forward to sett vengeance on 
foot as any man.’ p. S67—369. 

He was afterwards comprehended in the act of amnesty, and 
with some difficulty obtained his pardon ; upon which he retired 
to the country ; but was soon after brought to town, in order to 
see if he could not be prevailed on to give evidence against such of 
the regicides as it was resolved to bring to trial. ‘Che Inglesby 
who is commemorated in the preceding extract, is known to have 
been the chief informer on that occasion ; and Colonel Hutchin- 
s6n understood, that it was by his instigation that he had been 
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called as a witness. His deportment, when privately examined 
by the Attorney-General, is extremely characteristic, and includes 
a very fine and bitter piece of irony on his base associate, who 
did not disdain to save himself by falsehood and treachery. When 
pressed to specify some overt acts against the prisoners, 

—* the collonell answered him, that in a busmesse transacted so 
many years agoe, wherein life was concern’d, he durst not beare a 
testimony ; having at that time bene so little an observer, that he could 
not remember the least title of that most eminent circumstance, of Crom- 
well’s forcing Coll. Inglesby to sett to his unwilling hand, which, if his 
life had depended on that circumstance, he could. not have affirm’d. 
“ And then, Sir,” sayd he, “ if I have lost so great a thing as 
that, it cannot be expected lesse eminent passages remaine with 
me.” p. 379. 

Ft was not thought proper to examine him on the trial; and he 
was allowed, for about a year, to pursue his innocent occupa- 
tions in the retirement of a country life. At last he was sefzed, 
upon suspicion of being concerned in some treasonable conspira- 
cy; and though no formal accusation was ever exhibited against 
him, and no sort of evidence specified as the ground of his de- 
tention, was conveyed to London, and committed a close prison- 
er to the Tower. In this situation, he was treated with the most 
brutal harshness ; all which he bore with great meckness of spirit, 
and consoled himself in the constant study of the Scriptures, and 
the society of his magnanimeas consort, who, by the powerfut 
mtercession of her brother, was at hast admitted to his presence. 
After an imprisonment of ten months, during which the most 
urgent solicitations could neither obtain his deliverance, nor the 
specification of the charges against him, he was suddenly ordered 
down to Sandewn castle in Kent, and found, upon his arrival, 
that he was to be closely confined in a damp and unwholesome 
apartment, in which another prisoner, of the meanest rank and 
most brutal manners, was already established. This aggravated 
Oppression and indignity, however, he endured with a cheerful 
magnanimity; and conversed with his wife and daughter, as she 
expresses it, ‘ with as pleasant and contented a spirit as ever in his 
whole life.’ Sir Allan Apsley at last procured an order for permit- 
ting him to walk a certain time every day on the beach ;. but this 
mitigation came too kate. A sort of aguish fever, brought on by 
damp and confinement, had settled on his constitution ; and, in 
little more than a month after his removal from the Tower, he 
was delivered by death from the mean and cowardly oppression 
of those whom he had always disdained either to flatter or be« 
tray. 

England should be proud, we think, of having given birth to 
Mrs Hutchinson and her husband ; and chiefly because their cha- 
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racters are truly and peculiarly English ; according to the standard 
of those times in which national characters were most distin- 
guishable. Not exempt, certainly, from errors and defects, they 
yet seem to us to hold out a lofty example of substantial dignity 
and virtue 3 and to possess most of those talents and principles by 
which public life is made honourable, and privacy delightful. 
Bigotry must at all times debase, and civil dissension embitter 
our existence; but, in the ordinary course of events, we may 
safely venture to assert, that a nation which produces many such 
wives and mothers as Mrs Lucy Hutchinson, must be both great 
and happy. 

For the Reverend Julius Hutchinson, the editor of these Me- 
moirs, it is easy to see that he is considerably perplexed and dis- 
tracted, between a natural desire to extol these illustrious ances- 
tors, and a fear of being himself mistaken for a republican. So 
he gives us alternate notes in laud of the English levellers, and in 
vituperation of the atheists and jacobins of France. From all 
this, our charity leads us to infer, that the said Reverend Julius 
Hutchinson has not yet obtained that preferment “in the church 
which it would be convenient for him to possess ; and that, when 
he is promoted according to his merits, he will speak more uni-~ 
formly, in a manner Seen his descent. In the mean time, 
we are very much obliged to him for this book, and for the pains 
he has taken to satisfy us of its authenticity, and of the accurac 
of the publication. We do not object to the old spelling, whic 
occasions no perplexity ; but when the work comes to another 
edition, we would recommend it to him to add a few dates on the 
margin, to break his pages into more paragraphs, and to revise his 
punctuation, He would make the book infinitely more saleable, 
too, if, without making the slightest variation in what is retained, 
he would omit about 200 pages of the siege of Nottingham, and 
other parish business ; especially as the whole is now put beyond 
the reach of loss or corruption by the present full publication. 


Art. II. A Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on a 
Subject connected with his Bill, now under Discussion in Parliae 
ment, for improving the Situation of Stipendiary Curates. 8vo. 
Hatchard, London. 1808. 


T= poverty of curates has long been a favourite theme with 
novellists, sentimental tourists, and elegiac poets. But, 
notwithstanding the known accuracy of this class of philoso- 
nhers, we cannot help suspecting that there is a good deal of 
misconception 
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misconception in the popular estimate of the amount of the 
evil. 

A very great proportion of all the curacies in England are 
filled with men to whom the emolument is a matter of subordi- 
nate importance. ‘They are filled by young gentlemen who have 
recently left college, who of course are able to subsist as they 
have subsisted for seven years before, and who are glad to have 
an opportunity, on any terms, of acquiring a practical familiarity 
with the duties of their profession. ‘They move away from them 
to higher situations as vacancies occur; and make way for a new 
race of ecclesiastical apprentices. To those men, the smallness 
of the appointment is a grievance of no very great magnitude ; 
nor is it fair, with relation to them, to represent the ecclesiastical 
order as degraded by the indigence to which some of its mem- 
bers are condemned. With regard, again, to those who take cu- 
racies merely as a means of subsistence, and with the prospect 
of remaining permanently in that situation, it is certain that by 
far the greater part of them are persons born in a very humble 
rank in societf, and accustomed to no greater opulence than that 
of an ordinary curate. ‘There are scarcely any of those persons 
who have taken a degree in an university, and not very man 
who have resided there at all. Now, the son of a small Welsh 
farmer, who works hard every day for less than 40/. a year, has 
no great reason to complain of degradation or disappointment, 
if he get from 50/. to 100/. for a.moderate portion of labour one 
day in seven. The situation, accordingly, is looked upon by 
these people as extremely eligible ; and there is a great competi- 
tion for curacies, even as they are now provided. ‘Fhe amount 
of the evil, then, as to the curates themselves, cannot be consi- 
dered as very enormous, when there are so few who either actu- 
ally feel, or are entitled to feel, much discontent on the subject. 
The late regulations about residence, too, by diminishing the to« 
tal number of curates, will obviously throw that office chiefly into 
the hands of the well educated and comparatively independent 
young men, who seek for the situation rather for practice than 
profit, and do not complain of the want of emolument. 

Still we admit it to be an evil, that the resident clergyman of a 
parish should not be enabled to hold a respectable rank in society 
from the regular emoluments of his ofhce. But it is an evil 
which does not exist exclusively among curates; and which, 
wherever it exists, we are afraid is irremediable, without the 
destruction of the Episcopal church, or the augmentation of its 
patrimony. More than one half of the livings in England are 
under 80/. a year; and the whole income of the church, includ- 
ing that of the bishops, if thrown into 2 common fund, would 
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not afford above 180/. for each living. Unless Mr Perceval, 
therefore, will raise an additional million or two for the churchs 
there must be poor curates ;—and poor rectors also: and, unless 
he is to reduce the Episcopal hierarchy to the republican equality 
of our Presbyterian model, he must submit to very considerable 
inequalities in the distribution of this inadequate provision. 

Instead of applying any of these remedies however,—instead of 
proposing to increase the income of the church, or to raise a fund 
for its lowest servants, by a general assessment upon those who are 
more opulent,—instead of even trying indirectly to raise the pay 
of curates, by raising their qualification in respect of regular edu- 
cation, Mr Perceval has been able, after long and profound study, 
to find no better cure for the endemic poverty of curates, than to 
ordain all rectors of a certain income to pay them one fifth part 
of their emoluments, and to vest certain alarming powers in the | 
Bishops, for the purpose of controuling their appo:ntment. Now, | 
this scheme, it appears to us, has all the faults which it is possible! 
for such a scheme to have. Itis unjust and partial in its principle, 
it is evidently altogether and utterly inefficient for thé correction off 
the evil in question,—and it introduces other evils infinitely great-; 
er than that which it vainly proposes to abolish. 

To this project, however, for increasing the salary of curates, 
Mr Perceval has been so long and so obstinately partial, that he 
returned to the charge in the last session of Parliament, for the 
third time ; and experienced, in spite of his present high situa- 
tion, the same defeat which ‘had baffled him in his previous at- 
tempts. 

Though the subject is gone by once more for the present, we 
cannot abstain from bestowing a little gentle violence to aid its , 
merited descent into the gulph of oblivion, and to extinguish, if | 
possible, that resurgent principle which has so often disturbed 
the serious business of the country, and averted the attention of 
the public from the great scenes that are acting in the world—to 
search for some golden medium between the selfishness of the 
sacred principal, and the rapacity of the sacred deputy. If church | 
property is to be preserved, that precedent is not without danger \ 
which disposes at once of a fifth of all the valuable livings in | 
England. We do not advance this as an argument of any great 
importance against the bill, but only as an additional reason why 
its utility should be placed in the clearest point of view, before it 
can attain the assent of wellwishers to the English establishment. 

Our first and greatest objection to such a measure, is the in- , 
crease of power which it gives to the Bench of Bishops,—an evil 
which may produce the most sericus effects, by placing the whole 
body of the clergy under the absolute controul of men who are 
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! themselves so much under the influence of the Crown. This, 
indeed, has been pretty effectually accomplished, by the late re- 
sidence bill of Sir William Scott ; and our objection to the pre- 
sent bill is, that it tends to augment that excessive power before 
conferred on the prelacy. 

If a clergyman lives in a situation which is destroying his con- 
stitution,—he cannot exchange with a brother clergyman without 
the consent of the bishop ; in whose hands, under such circumstan- 
ces, his life and death are actually placed. _If he wishes to cultivate 
a little land for his amusement or better support,—he cannot do it 
without the license of the bishop. If he wishes to spend the last 
three or four months with a declining wife or child, at some 
spot where better medical assistance can be procured,—he cannot 
do so without permission of the Bishop. If he is struck with 
palsy, or racked with stone,—the Bishop can confine him in the 
most remote village of England. In short, the power which the 
bishops at present possess over their clergy, is so enormous, that 
none but a fool or a madman would think of compromising his 
future happiness, by giving the most remote cause of offence to 
his diocesan. We ought to recollect, however, that the clergy 
constitute a body of 12 or 15,000 educated persons; that the 
whole concern of education devolves upon them; that some 
share of the talents and information which exist in the country 
must naturally fall to their lot; and that the complete subjuga- 
tion of ‘such a body of men cannot, in any point of view, be a 
matter of indifference to a free country. 

It is in vain to talk of the good character of bishops. Bishops 
are men; not always the wisest of men; not always preferred 
for eminent virtues and talents, or for any good reason whatever, 
known to the public. They are almost always devoid of striking 
and indecorous vices; but a man may be very shallow, very ar- 
rogant, and very vindictive, though a bishop; and pursue with 
unrelenting hatred a subordinate clergyman, whose principles he 
dislikes, and whose genius he fears. Bishops, besides, are sub- 
ject to the infirmities of old age, like other men; and, in the de- 
eay of strength and understanding, will be governed as other 
men are, by daughters and wives, and whoever ministers to their 
daily comforts. We have no doubt that such cases sometimes 
occur; and produce, whenever they do occur, a very capricious 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs. As the power of enforc- 
ing residence must be lodged somewhere, why not give the bi- 
shop a council, consisting of two thirds ecclesiastics, and one 
third laymen ; and meeting at the same time as the sessions and 
deputy sessions ;—the bishops’ Jicense for non-residence to issue, 
ef course, upon their recommendation? Considering the ts 
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bustle of a new, and the laxity of an aged bishop, we cannot but 
think that a diocese would be much more steadily administered 
under this system, than by the present means. 

Examine the constitutional effects of the power now granted to 
the bench: What hinders a bishop from becoming, in the hands of 
the court, a very important agent in all county elections ? what cler- 
gyman would dare to refuse him his vote? But it will be said that 
no bishop will ever condescend to such sort of intrigues :—a most 
miserable answer to a most serious objection. ‘The temptation is 
admitted,— the absence of all restraint ; the dangerous consequen- 
ces are equally admitted ; and the only preservative is the per- 
sonal character of the individual. If this style of reasoning were 
general, what would become of law, constitution, and every 
wholesome restraint which we have been accumulating for so 
many centuries? We have no intention to speak disrespectfully 
of constituted authorities ; but when men can abuse power with 
impunity, and recommend themselves to their superiors by abus- 
ing it, it is but common sense to suppose that power will be ab- 
used: if it is, the country will hereafter be convulsed to its 
very entrails, in tearing away that power from the prelacy which 
has been so improvidently conferred upon them. It is useless 
to talk of the power they antiently possessed. ‘They have 
never possessed it since England has been what it now is. Since 
we have enjoyed practically a free constitution, the bishops 
have, in point of fact, possessed little or no power over their 
clergy. 

It must be remembered, however, that we are speaking only 
of probabilities: The fact may turn out to be quite the reverse : 
‘The power vested in the Bench may be exercised for spiritual pur- ~ 
poses only, and with the greatest moderation. We shall be ex- 
tremely happy to find that this is the case; and it will reflect , 
great honour upon those who have corrected the improvidence 
of the legislature by their own sense of propriety. 

It is contended by the friends of this law, that the respectabi- 
lity of the clergy depends in some measure on their wealth ; and 
that, as the rich bishop reflects a sort of worldly consequence up- 
on the poor bishop, and the rich rector upon the poor rector;—so, 
a rich class of curates could not fail to confer a greater degree of 
importante upon that ¢lass of men in general. This is all ver 
well, if you intend to raise up some new fund in order to casith 
curates: But you say that the riches of some constitute the dig- 
nity of the whole ; and then you immediately take away from the 
rector, the superfluous wealth which, according to your own 
method of reasoning, is to decorate and dignify the order of men 
to whom he belongs! ‘The bishops constitute the first class in 
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the church; the beneficed clergy the second; the curates the last, 
Why are you to take from the second, to give to the last? Wh 
not as well from the first to give to the second,—if you really 
mean to contend that the first and second are already too rich ? 

It is not true, however, that the ¢lass of rectors is generally 
either too rich, or even rich enough. ‘There are 6000 livings be- 
low 80/. per annum, which is not very much above the average 
allowance of a curate. If every rector, however, who has more 
than 500/. is obliged to give a fifth part to a curate, there seems 
to be no reason why every bishop who has more than 1000/, 
should not give a fifth part among the poor rectors in his diocese, 
It is in vain to say that this assessment upon rectors is reasonable 
and right, because they may reside and do duty themselves, and 
then they will not need a curate;—that their non-residence, in 
short, is a kind of delinquency for which they compound by this 
fine to the parish. If more than a half of the rectories in Eng- 
land are under 80/, a year, and some thousands of them under 
40/., pluralities are absclutely necessary; and clergymen, who have 
not the gift of ubiquity, must be non-resident at some of them. 
Curates, therefore, are not the deputies of neglizent rectors ;— 
they are an order of priests absolutely necessary in the present 
form of the church of England: and a rector incurs no shadow 
of delinquency by employing one, more than the King does by 
appointing a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or a Commissioner to 
- General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, instead of do- 
ing the duty of these offices in person. If the Legislature, there- 
fore, is to interfere to raise the natural, # ¢. the actual wages of 
this order of men, at the expense of the more opulent ministers 
of the gospel, there seems to be no sort of reason for exempting 
the bishops from their share in this pious contribution, or for re- 
fusing to make a similar one for the benefit of all rectors who 
have jess than 100/. per annum. 

The true reason, however, for exempting my Lords the Bishops 
from this imposition, is, that they have the privilege of voting 
upon all bills brought in by Mr Perceval, and of materially af- 
fecting his comfort and security by their parliamentary controul 
and influence. This, however, is to cure what you believe to be 
unjust, by means which you must know to be unjust ; to fly out 
against abuses which may be remedied without peril, and to con- 
nive at them when the attempt at a remedy is attended with po- 
litical danger ; to be mute and obsequious towards men who en- 
joy church property to the amount of 18 or 19,000/. per annum ; 
and to be so scandaiized at these who possess as many hundreds, 
that you must melt their revenues down into curacies, and saye 
to the eye of political economy the spectacle of such flagrant in- 
equality ! 

In 
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In the same style of reasoning, it may be asked, why the lay 
impropriators are not compelled to advance the salary of their per- 
petual curacies, up to a fifth of their estates ? The answer too is e- 
qually obvious,— Many lay impropriators have votes in both Houses 
of Parliament ; and the only class of men this cowardly reforma- 
tion attacks, is that which has no means of saying any thing in 
its own defence. 

Even if the enrichment of curates were the molt. imperious of 
all duties, it might very well be queftioned, whether a more un- 
equal and pernicious mode of fulfilling it could be devifed than 
that enjoined by this bill. Curacies are not granted for the life 
of the curate; but for the life or incumbency or good-liking of 
the rector, It is only reétors worth sool. a year who are compell- 
ed by Mr Perceval to come down with a fifth to their deputy; and 
thefe form but a very {mall proportion of the whole non-refident 
rectors ; fo that the great multitude of curates muft remain as 
poor as formerly,—and probably a little more difcontented. Sup- 
pofe, howeyer, that one has actually entered on the enjoyment of 
25ol. per annum. His wants, and his habits of expenfe are en- 
larged by this increafe of income, Ina year or two his reétor 
dies, or exchanges his living ; and the poor man is reduced, by 
the effets of comparifon, to a much worfe ftate than before the 
operation of the bill. Can any perfon fay that this is a wife and 
effectual mode of ameliorating the condition of the lower clergy ? 
To us it almoft appears to be invented for the exprefs purpofe of 
deftroying thofe habits of economy and caution, which are fo ine 
difpentably neceflary to their fituation. If it is urged that the 
curate, knowing his wealth only to be temporary, will make ufe 
of it as a means of laying up a fund for fome future day,—we ad- 
mire the good fenfe of the man; But what becomes of all the 
provifions of the bill? what becomes of that opulence which is 
to confer refpectability upon all around it, and to radiate even 
upon the curates of Wales? The money was exprefsly given to 
blacken his coat,—to render him convex and rofy,—to give him a 
fort of pfeudo-rectorial appearance, and to dazzle the parishion- 
ers at the rate of 250]. per annum. ‘The poor man, actuated by 
thofe principles of common fenfe, which are fo contrary to all the 

rovifions ot..;sie bill, choofes to make a good thing of it, becaufe 
+ knows it w..1 not laft ; wears his old coat, rides his lean horfe, 


and defrauds the clafs of curates of all the advantages which they 
were to derive from the fleeknefs and {plendour of his appear- 
ance. 

It is of fome importance to the welfare of a parifh, and the 
credit of the church, that the curate and his rector fhould liv 
upon good terms together, Such a bill, however, throws bey 
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tween them elements of miftruft and hatred, which muft render 
their agreement highly improbable. ‘The curate would be perpe- 

‘tually prying into every little advance which the rector made upon 
his tithes, and claiming his proportionate increafe. No refpeét- 
able man could brook fuch inquifition ;—fome, we fear, would en- 
deavour to prevent its effets by clandeftine means. ‘The church 
would be a perpetual fcene of difgraceful animofities ; and the 
ears of the bithop never free from the clamours of rapacity and 
irritation. 

It is fome flight defeé in fuch a bill, that it does not propor- 
tion reward to the labour done, but to the wealth of him for whom 
it is done. ‘The curate of a parifh ‘containing 400 perfons, may 
be paid as much as another perfon who has the care of 10,000; 
for, in England, there is very little proportion between the value 
of a living, and the quantity of duty to be performed by its 
clergyman. 

The bill does not attain its objet in the beft way. Let the 
bifhop refufe to allow of any curate upon a living above sool. 
per annum, who is not a matter of arts of one of the univerfities. 
Such curates will then be obtained at a price which will render it 
worth the while of fuch men to take curacies; and fuch a degree 
and fituation in fociety will fecure good curates, much more ef- 
fe€tually than the complicated provifions of this bill: for, prima 
facie, it appears to us much more probable, that a curate fhould 
be refpe€table who is a mafter of arts in fome Englith univerfity, 
than if all that we knew about him was that he had a fifth of the 
profits of the living. The objeét is, to fix a good clergyman in a 
patifh. The law will not truit the non-refident reftor to fix both 
the price and the perfon ; but fixes the price, and then leaves him 
the choice of the perfon. Our plan is, to fix upon the defcription 
of perfon, and then to leave the price to find its level; for the 

ood price by no means implies a good perfon, but the good per- 
Bn will be fure to get a good price. 

Where the living will admit of it, we have commonly obferv- 
ed, that the Englith clergy are defirous of putting in a proper 
fubftitute. If this is fo, the bill is unneceflary; for it proceeds 
on the very contrary fuppofition, that the great m/{s of opulent 
clergy confult nothing but economy in the choice 9,, -heir curates. 

It is very galling and irkfome to any clafs of me) to be com- 
pelled to difclofe their private circumftances ; a provifion contain- 
ed in and abfolutely neceffary to this bill, under which the dio- 
cefn can always compel the minifter to difclofe the full value of 
his living. 

After all, however, the main and conclusive objection to the 
bill is, that its provisions are drawn from such erroneous prin- 
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ciples, and betray such gross ignorance of human nature, that 
though it would infallibly produce a thousand mischiefs foreseen 
and not foreseen, it would evidently have no effect whatsoever in 
raising the salaries of curates. We do not put this as a case of 
common buyer and seller; we allow that the parish is a third 
party, having an interest *; we fully admit the right of the Le- 
gislature to interfere for their relief; We only contend, that 
such interference would be necessarily altogether ineffectual, so 
long as men can be found capable of doing the duty of curates, 
and willing to do it for less than the statutory minimum. 

If there is a competition of rectors for curates, it is quite un- 
necessary and absurd to make laws in favour of curates. ‘The de- 
mand for them will do their business more effectually than the law. 
If, on the contrary (as the fact plainly is), there is a competition 
of curates for employment, is it possible to prevent this order of 
men from labouring under the regulation price? Is it possible 
to prevent a curate from pledging himself to his rector, that he 
will accept only half the legal salary, if he is so fortunate as to 
be preferred among an host of rivals, who are willing to engage 
on the same terms? You may make these contracts illegal : 
What then? Men laugh at such prohibitions; and they always 
become a dead letter. In nine instances out of ten, the contract 
would be honourably adhered to; and then, what is the use of 
Mr Perceval’s law? Where the contract was not adhered to, 
whom would the law benefit ?—A man utterly devoid of every 
particle of honour and good faith. And this is the new species 
of curate, who is to reflect dignity and importance upon his. 
poorer brethren? ‘The law encourages breach of faith between 
gambler and gambler ; it arms broker against broker :—but it can- 
not arm clergyman against clergyman. Did any human being, 
before, ever think of disseminating such a principle among the 
teachers of Christianity? Did any ecelesiastical law, before this, 
ever depend for its success upon the mutual treachery of men 
who ought to be examples to their fellow-creatures of every thing 
that is j:st and upright ? 

We have said enough already upon the absurdity of punishing 
all rich recturs for nonresidence, as for a presumptive delinquen- 
cy. A law is already passed, fixing what shall be legal and suf- 
ficient causes for nonresidence. Nothing can be more unjust, 
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* We remember Horace’s description of the misery of a parish 
where there is no resident clergyman. 
* [llacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique long4 
Nocte, carené quia vate sacra.’ 
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then, than to punish that absence which you admit to be legal. 
If the causes of absence are too numerous, lessen them; but do 
not punish him who has availed himself of their existence. We 
deny, however, that they are too numerous. ‘There are 6000 
livings out of 11,000 in the English church under 80/. per an- 
num; many of these 20/., many 30/. per annum. The whole 
task of education at the university, public schools, private fami- 
lies, and in foreign travel, devolves upon the clergy. A great 
part of the literature of their country is in their hands. Resi- 
dence is a very proper and necessary measure ; but, considering 
all these circumstances, it requires a great deal of moderation and 
temper to carry it into effect, without doing more mischief than 
good. At present, however, the torrent sets the other way. 
Every Jay plunderer, and every fanatical coxcomb, is forging 
fresh chains for the English clergy ; and we should not be sur- 
prised, in a very little time, to see them absenting themselves 
from their benefices by a kind of day-rule, like prisoners in the 
King’s Bench. ‘The first bill, which was brought in by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott,—always saving arid excepting the power granted to the 
Bishops,—is full of useful provisions, and characterjzed through- 
out by great practical wisdom. We havé no doubt but that it has, 
upon the whole, improved the condition of the English church.' 
Without caution, mildness, or information, however, it was pe- 
culiarly unfortunate to follow such a leader. We are extremely 
happy the bill was rejected. We have seldom witnessed more of 
ignorance and error stuffed and crammed into so very narrow a 
compass. Its origin, we are confident, is from the Tabernacle ; 
and its consequences would have been, to have sown the seeds of 
discord and treachery in an ecclesiastical constitution, which, un- 
der the care of prudent and honest men, may always be rendered 
a source of public happiness. 

One glaring omission in this bill we had almost forgotten te 
mention. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has entirely ne- 
glected to make any provision for that very meritorious class of 
men, the /ay curates, who do all the business of those cffices, of 
which lazy and nonresident placemen receive the emoluments. 
So much delicacy and conscience, however, are here displayed on 
the subject of pocketing unearned emoluments, that we have no 
doubt de moral irritability of this servant of the Crown will 
speedily urge him to a species of reform, of which he may be 
the object as well as the mover. 
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Art. III. Effay on the Theory of Money and Exchange. By 
Thomas Smith. 8vo. pp. 231. London, Cadell & Davies. 
1807. 


Mo: is fo remarkable an agent in that clafs of tranfa¢ctions 

about which political economy is converfant, that vague 
and confufed ideas on that fubjeé& almoft neceflarily infe@ our 
modes of thinking in regard to the whole fcience. The great 
difficulty with which the falutary doétrines of political economy 
are propagated in this country, is, in truth, a very ferious object 
of curiofity, as well as of regret. So long have the leading prin- 
ciples been demonftrated, and fo induftrioufly have they been in- 
culcated, that nothing fhort of dire& experience could convince 
us of the extent to which ignorance prevails. The late Orders in 
Council, however, refpecting the trade of neutrals; the popula- 
rity of Mr Spence’s do€trines in regard to commerce ; our laws 
concerning the corn trade; a great part of our laws, in fact, re- 
{peCting trade in general; the fpeeches which are commouly de- 
livered, the books which are often publifhed, and the converfa- 
tions which are conftantly held, fupply that experience in melan- 
choly abundance. 

There is, unfortunately, fomething extremely fallacious in the 
ftudy of money. Its common ufes are fo familiar to every man, 
that there appears no difficulty whatever in comprehending its 
nature ; while many of the tranfaGtions in which it is concerned 
are fo complicated, and many of the terms employed to denote 
its functions are fo dbridged, that it requires one of the molt 
fubtle proceffes of thought to trace its real operations, and refer 
them to the original principle on which they depend. It has hap- 
pened, accordingly, that though our countrymen have, in general, 
but little tafte for abftra difquifitions, this, the moft abitraé of 
all the inquiries connected with political economy, has engaged 
an extraordinary fhare of their meee and, fince the crifis in 
our pecuniary affairs which terminated in the fufpenfion of cafh- 
payments at the Bank of England, it would not be eafy to enu- 
merate the books and pamphlets in which inftru€tion has been 
offered to us on this difficult fubje&. 

On this fucceffion of authors, one remark very forcibly fug- 

efts itfelf ; that each, while he naturally imagined that he him- 
felf had made important difcoveries, uniformly found that no dif- 
coveries had been made by his predeceflors, but that every new 
idea on which they had ventured was a delufion and miftake. In 
this courfe they proceeded, till Mr Smith himfelf appeared,—who 
finds, in his turn, that all which on this fubject fo ‘many authors 
before him have written, is perfeétly nugatory. | How furprif- 
C2 ing 
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ing is it,” he fays, ¢ that no real theory of money has yet been 
given to the public! All the writers on this fubje& hitherto ap- 
pear to have amufed themfelves with fpeculations on the practical 
part; and having no fixed principle laid down, whereon to found 
thefe {peculations, their different conclufions have been as oppo- 
fite to one another, as ealt is to weft; in confequence, the fub- 
ject has been daily more and more involved in obfcurity.’ It 
may, indeed, be affirmed, and it is nota little re markable, that, 
numerous as "he ve been the writers on money fince the memorable 
event to which we before alluded, the fcience has not, in faét, 
been enriched with a fingle idea. If any benefit has accrued 
from their labours, it has arifen from the greater clearnefs with 
which they have explained fome of the more complicated opera- 
tions of bufinefs; but the do@trine of money, in truth, remains 
as it was left by the great Father of political economy. Ever 
writer, from Mr Henry Thornton downwards, has found this phi- 
lofophex, indeed, to have been egregioufly ignorant; but the doc- 
trines, which each propofed to fubftitute, have been rejected by 
the f{ucceflors of each; and it is to be feared that Mr Thomas 
Smizch will not experience more favourable treatment. Nothing 
can afford a ftronger proof than this alternation of pofitions and 
refutations, that the ideas which prevail on the fubje&t of money 
are in the higheft degree perplexed, obfcure, and defective; nor 
can we be furprifed, while this is the cafe, that abfurd theories in 
political economy find fo many fupporters and profelytes. If we 
can point out, therefore, fome of the principal fources of that 
confufion, from which fo many pernicious confequences appear 
to flow, and introduce but fo much light as may guide the in- 
quirer into the path which leads to truth, we fhall have performed 
a fervice, however humble, of no little importance to the beft in- 
terefts of mankind and of our country. 

Mr Smith divides his difcourfe into four inquiries; * firft, (he 
propofes) ‘ to {tate what appears to be the groundwork, or true 
firft principle, upon which the exiftence of money, or a circulat- 
‘ing medium, depe nds ;—fecond, to fhow the nature and properties 
of coins, and their connexion with the firft principle ;—third, to 
fhow the nature and properties of paper money, and its connexion 
with the firlt principle ;—fourth, to fhow the true theory of ex- 
change, or connexion with foreign countries.’ As this diftribu- 
tion is not liable to much objection,—as it conducts, at leaft, to no 
confufion,—it will enable us to ftate the refleCtions which we mean 
to offer in more intimate connexion with the criticifms which the 
prefent work fuggefts, if we content ourfelves with the fame ar- 
rangement. 

1. It would contribute greatly to infufe clearnefs into the views 
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of many authors on abftract fubjects, if they would comprehend, 
and exprefs to themfelves, in one fimple and direA propoftion, 
the main objeé&t of the inquiry. Thus, bad Mr Smith, under the 
firft of the yon heads, put to himfelf this precife queftion, 
What is money? (which, without his knowing it, is really the 
problem he propofes to folve), he would either have anfwered the 
queftion juftly and fatisfa Etorily, or he would at leaft have had a 
chance of difcovering that he did not know how to anfwer it. 
As the cafe now itands, he has miffed both objects. 

{t may be ufeful to Mr Smith and otber inquirers, if we explain 
a little more fully the meaning which we attach to the quettion, 
What is money? Money, like other general terms, denotes a 
certain combination or large clafs of objeéts, which are diftin- 
guifhed into various fpecies or fubdivifions. Thus, guineas are 
money,—and fhillings. and crowns; fo are dollars, and francs; fo, 
too, are bank-notes,—and cowries, and bullion: falt and nails are 
in fome places money; and fheep and oxen. ‘Lhe armour of 
Diomede, fays Homer, coft fo many oxen; the armour of Glaucus 
fo many more. Now, the word money, being a general term, is 
to be analyzed pretty nearly in the fame way in which other ge- 
neral terms are analyzed ; viz. by afcertaining the chief qualiti ies 
in which the different fpecies of objeéts included under it agree, 
and the quality or qualities by which they are diftinguifhed from 

all other — Werte it, for example, the queftion, What is a 
quadruped ? it would immediately occur, that fheep, and horfes, 
and oxen, and animals of various other denominations, are included 
under this term; and if a number of errors were derived from a 

certain obfcurity and confufion in the ideas commonly attached to 
that term, it would be neceffary to analyze and de fine it by the 
fame procefs. ‘lhus horfes, oxen, and the other {pecies of qua- 
drupeds, agree to gether in all the common qualities which confti- 
tute an animal or living creature, and in this other qu lity of 
walking on four feet. T' us Jatt qualit ty, however, in which qua- 

drupeds agree, is one in w! hich they differ from all other animals. 
A quadruped is, therefore, properly defined to be, an animal or 
living creature whicth walks on four feet; and if the ideas were 
well afcertained Which belong to the term animal, one great fource 
of confufion, in any fpeculation relating to the abitract term qua- 
druped, world thus neceflarily be removed. 

We have introduced this example of a definition in the antient 
form, not certainly with a view of inftructing our readers, but 
undoubtedly in the hope of inflructing a very large proportion of 
thofe authors who, during the lait ten or twelve years, have fa- 
voured the public with fpeculati ions on money ; and of whom we 
do not believe that above one or two, at the very nil. ever 
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heard or read what a definition means. It is obvious, too, that 
the f{pecies of analyfis, which we have here recommended, is dif- 
ferent in its obje& from the mere declaration of the fenfe in which 
any general term is about to be employed. When the ideas in- 
volved in the abftract term are themfelves the object of inquiry, 
the definition is the laft refult of‘ the inveftigation ; and the rules 
of definition pointed out in the antient logic, are, on many occa- 
fions, a very ufeful clue to guide us through the intricacies of a 
very complicated and abftract problem. ‘They ferve, at leaft, to 
keep the object. of inquiry fleadily in view; and although of no ufe 
in that great department of philofophy which confilts in tracing, 
by obfervation and experience, the laws of wature, yet, in exa- 
mining the accidental combinations of human ideas, which have 
become obfcure by their complexity and abitradtion, the principle, 
on which thefe rules are founded, might often be applied with 
fingular advantage. A very clear and penctrating mind might 
proceed, no doubt, without them, But they would certainly 
have faved many of the writers on money from that loofe and 
unprofitable talk, which runs on without meaning and with- 
out obje&t, and in which fo much of our late writings on that 
fubje& confifts. What are thofe particulars in which the different 
fpecies of money agree, is an inquiry in which hardly any man 
can lofe his way; and hardly any man who fhould ufe but ordi- 
nary pains, could make an enumeration, which fhould not be at- 
tended with advantage, If an enumeration tolerably complete 
were once formed, a careful infpe€tion of it could hardly fail to 
difcover fome important article, in which moneys do not agree 
with any other clafs of objefts ; and thus a general expreflion or 
definition of money would be obtained, which, even if not per- 
fe&t, would at leaft difengage fome combination hitherto unper- 
ceived, or exhibit fome relation hitherto undifcovered ; and would, 
by this light, afford the means of renewing the fame procefs with 
additional chance of ‘fuccefs. 

The common mode, without any of this preparation and labour, 
is, to guefs at a definition, from fome ftriking appearance; and 
then to writg about it and about it, either deducing erroneous 
conclufions from a miftaken principle, or drawing unmeaning pro- 
pofitions in loofe and indefinite language. ‘Thus, it has been ex- 
tremely common to fay of money, that it is § the meafure of value.’ 
‘This, indeed, is a ftandard propofition, which the writers on this 
fubjet, with hardly any exception, feem to have adopted as a firft 
principle ; and as it is an expreffion extremely vague and obfcure, 
it has too often and too neceflarily communicated thofe characters 
iftics to the {peculations founded upon it. Nothing can be more 
inftructive to writers of this defcription, than to analyze fuch ex- 
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preffions as thofe by which they are apt to be led aftray. Thus, 
when they talk of money as being the meafure of value, they ne- 
ver confider, that ‘ meafure,’ in this propofition, is only a meta- 
phor. When we fay that a pint is a meafure of water, or that a 
yard is a meafure of length, the expreflion is literal, and the idea 
conveyed is clear and diftinét. We know exa@ly how a pint 
meafures water,—and how a yard meafures extent. But how does 
a fhilling meafure a quartern loaf, or a hundred guineas an acre 
of land? They are‘faid to meafyre one another merely when 
one may be exchanged for another; but between this operation 
and real meafuring, the analogy is very remote, and affords a moft 
frail foundation on which to erect any general-conclufions. ‘The 
extreme inaccuracy of the expreflion may be proved by the moft 
obvious confiderations. Nothing can be looked upon as a ftand- 
ard of meafurement which is itfelf perpetually fubje& to varia- 
tion. Were the pint, or the yard, continually altering in quanti- 
ty,—now lefs, afd then more,—they would be entirely ufelefs as 
meafures, and it would be abfurd to fpeak of them in that fenfe, 
But money is confeffedly fubjeét to great variations. It is com- 
puted to have funk in this country more than one half in value 
within the laft fifty years. How vague, then, and uncertain must 
be the language in which it ts denominated a meafure of value ! 

It muft be mentioned, to the praife of our author, that he has 
{een into this fubject fo much further and clearer than moft of his 
countrymen and contemporaries, as to perceive the force of thefe 
eonfiderations, as far as the precious metais are concerned ; and 
he has, with juftice, afcribed a great part of the futile {peculations 
which have appeared, to the notion that thefe, or coins compofed 
of them, are the meafure or ftandard df value. ‘ ‘The great mil- 
take,’ fays he, ‘ into which it is conceived the writers upon mo- 
ney have fallen, is, that they have not gone déep enough for a 
foundation whereon to rear their {peculations. Finding that gold 
and filver had, in all ages, been employed as the circulating me- 
dium, and that the quantity of thefe in a coin was always equal 
or nearly equal, to the value it paffled for, they concluded that 
thefe metals were the “ Standards of value ;” and therefore, they 
have employed all their labour and fkill, in vain: endeavours to 
reconcile the different phenomena of money to this idea; and this 
they did, although, at the fame time, they allowed that the me- 
tals themfelves varied in value; confequently they ought to have 
feen the abfurdity of attempting to eftablith any article of variable 
value, the invariable ftandard of value.’ But the idea of a ftand- 
ard of value, which had fo greatly mifled his predeceffors, had 
too firmly taken root in the mind of Mr Smith, to be eafily re- 
moved. When he difcovered, accordingly, that the precious me- 
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tals, on which they had fixed, were entirely incapable of dif- 
charging this fervice, it feems never to have occurred to him to 
fufpe&t that poflibly nothing elfe was more capable of difcharging 
it. He applied himfelf, on the contrary, with great zeal, to dif- 
cover fomething to which this fun@ion might be affigned ; and 
certainly was reduced to ftraits in the experiment. He could find 
nothing, either in heaven above, or in earth beneath, to anfwer 
his purpofe, But being a bold man, eyen this did not reduce 
him to defpair. If he found no real ftandard, he found at leaft 
an imaginary one ; if nothmg in being could perform this fervice, 
a nonentity, he feems to have thought, might certainly accom~ 
plish it. 

As much of the confufion which has been introduced into this 
fubjeét has arifen from the indiftin€& notion of a ftandard of value, 
it may be ufeful, after having thown how unfounded were the 
ideas which Mr Smith’s predeceflors have entertained on the sub- 
jet, to enter rather more fully into the expofition of his own notion, 
than its intrinfic merits might have required, that we may finally 
remove out of the way this stone of {lumbling and rock of of 
fence. 

‘ The writers on money,’ he says, ‘ had they only examined a 
little further than the precious metals, must have discovered that in 
every country, there exists another standard of value, a nominal or 
imaginary one, of which the coins, passing in circulation, are only 
symbols or tokens; and which standard, from its nature, is perfect- 
iy invariable. The nature of this standard may, at once, be ex- 
plained by a quotation from Montesquieu, who says, “ the blacks on 
the coast of Atrica, have a sign purely ideal for fixing the value of their 
commodities ;—when they wish to make an exchange of them, they 
say, such an article is worth five macutes, and such another ten ; 
and yet a macute can neither be seen nor felt; it is entirely an ab- 
stract term, and not applicable to any sensible object. Is it a coin? 
Is it a token? Is it a measure? ‘It is neither a coin, a token, nor 
u measure} for they do not exchange their merchandise for three, 
five, or’ ten macutes, but for some article worth the same number of 
macutes. ’—* This,’ continues Mr Smith, * is an exact description of 
what is meant by an imaginary standard. The only difference to 
be observed between the practice of these blacks and that of civiliz- 
ed nations, is, that in place of actually giving one commodity for 
another, the latter employ sensible objects, as tokens or symbols of 
the ideal sign.’ In doing this, these tokens or symbols, are not em- 
ployed as articles of value themselves, but merely as representatives 
of the standard. The ideal standard,’ he adds, * or as it will in 
future be called, the standard unit, appears to be something of the 
same nature with the letter placed for the unknown quantity in al- 
gebra; it has no real value itself, but by it the relative value of all 
articles is fixed, all accounts are kept, and all exchange of property 
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is settled. Accordingly, in this country, the pound Sterling will be 
found doing all these offices, in every transaction, from the highest 
to the lowest.’ He defines it, therefore, in the following terms : 
‘ The pound Sterling is the standard of Great Britain, by which the 
relative value of ail articles is ascertained ; and the gold, silver, and 
copper coins, issued by government and circulating in the country, 
are just symbols or tokens of that standard. A standard unit,’ he 
adds, ‘ appears to be absolutely necessary in all countries the least 
civilized ; and, accordingly, it is to be found every where. In 
France, the livre Tournois has long been the standard ; in Spain and 
Portugal, the millrea; in Russia, the rouble ; in America, the dol- 
lar; in the East Indies, the roupee,’ &c. 

Such is our author’s doctrine in regard to the standard of va- 
Jue. To us, we will confess, it appears to involve absurdity in 
the very terms. He tells us, in the language of Montesquieu, 
that this measure is a mere abstract term ; but how an abstract 
term should measure any thing, it would puzzle a conjurer to 
explain. If he reply that it is the abstract idea, represented by 
the term, which is the standard ; what will he say to the doc- 
trine, of which he probably never heard, but which, notwith- 
standing, appears to be very well established, that there is no such 
thing as an abstract idea; that there is nothing abstract but terms ; 
and that, whenever the mind forms an idea or conception corre- 
sponding to an abstract term, it is the conception of an individual, 
which individual it contemplates asthe representative of all the 
other individuals comprehended in the class which the abstract 
term denotes? If this doctrine be just, it is easy for Mr Smith 
to see how very different an operation takes place in the estimate 
of value, from what he has imagined. ‘The mind must conceive 
some individual object, with the value of which it is acquainted, 
and that object it compares with the other objects whose valuc it 
desires to ascertain. ‘Thys, suppose it ig the pound Sterling with 
which a man is going to measure the value of any commodities, 
—it is surely not the word € pound’ with which he is going to 
measure them; for that can measure nothing. If it is with the 
idea of a pound,—that can be nothing but the express idea of 
twenty shillings in silver. It is the value, therefore, of an indi- 
vidual commodity, with which he must measure the value of all 
other commodities. 

But, even if we allow the existence of abstract ideas, Mr 
Smith’s theory is in no better condition. Let any one but 
endeavour to imagine how an abstract idea, which is but a 
thought in the mind, can measure the value of external com- 
modities. Were it not that we accustom ourselves so miser- 
ably to vague and indefinite ideas, such a proposition could not 
have been mentioned to any intelligent iia, without exciting his 
sidicule. No one thing can measure another, but that which has 
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the qualities of that other. Thus, what measures weight must 
have weight; what measures extent must have the same quality. 
But what quality has an abstract idea by which it can measure the 
value of a horse, for example, or of a quarter of corn? 

Even the fact on which Mr Smith grounds his whimsical notion, 
is incorrect, and is one of those erroneous statements of ill-in- 
formed and superficial travellers, to which Montesquieu too readily 
lent his ear. Our own more intelligent countryman, Park, whose 
fate there is so much reason to deplore, has given us a most satis- 
factory account of this supposed phenomenon. ‘* In thus barter- 
ing,’ says he, (see ‘Travels in Africa, p. 27.) * one commodity 
for another, many inconveniences must necessarily have arisen at 
first, from the want of coined money, or some other visible and 
determinate medium, to settle the balance or difference of value 
between different articles; to remedy which, the natives of the 
interior make use of small shells, called cowries. On the coast, 
the inhabitants have adopted a practice which I believe is peculiar 
to themselves. In their early intercourse with Europeans, the 
article that attracted most notice was iron. | Its utility in forming 
the instruments of war and husbandry, made it preferable to all 
others ; and iron soon became the measure by which the value of 
all other commodities was ascertained. ‘Thus, a certain quantity 
of goods, of whatever denomination, appearing to be equal in 
value to a bar of iron, constituted, in the trader’s phraseology, a 
bar of that particular merchandise. ‘Twenty leaves of tobacco, 
for instance, were considered as a bar of tobacco; and a gallon 
of spirits (or rather half spirits and half water) as a bar of rum ; 
a bar of one commodity being reckoned equal to a bar of another 
commodity. As, however, it must unavoidably happen, that, 
according to the plenty or scarcity of goods at market, in propor- 
tion to the demand, the relative value would be subject to conti- 
nual fluctuations, greater precision has been found necessary ; and, 
at this time, the current value of a single bar of any kind, is fix- 
ed by the whites at two shillings Sterling. Thus, a.slave, whose 
price is 15/. is said to be worth 150 bars.’ 

It thus appears, that the ideal standard of the blacks is, in re- 
ality, an ascertained quantity of a particular commodity, the va- 
lue of which they compare with that of all other commodities ; 
nor should we have thought of going further into the subject, 
had this notion of an ideal standard been peculiar to the author 
before us. But, as it has haunted the brains of all speculators 
on money from the time of Law downwards, we think it may be 
worth while to investigate somewhat more carefully the origin of 
so strange an illusion. 

The fallacy which, in this case, seems tg be the source of mis- 
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apprehension, is curious, and of a species hitherto but little ex- 
plained ; a fallacy not arising from the double meaning of a word, 
but from an ambiguity, if such it may be called, between a name, 
and the thing which it signifies. ‘There are two operations which 
we perform with money,—and confusion has arisen from losing 
sight of the difference between them. First, we go to market 
with money. Secondly, we account by means of it. 

In regard to the first operation, money, they tell us, is atf abstract 
term, or an abstract idea.—But let them go to market with an ab- 
stract term, or an abstract idea. Will they find any body ready to 
sell them what or want to purchase, for these airy commodities ? 
No, says Mr Smith; we go not to market with these commodi- 
ties, but with symbols or tokens which are the representatives of 
these commodities. Worse and worse: An abstract idea is good 
for nothing in purchasing ; but its representative, which one 
would wonder shouid be more valuable than the thing represent- 
ed, is all-powerful! But what does this representative pass for ? 
Is. it valued solely because it represents an abstract idea? Or, 
when you go to market with a guinea, does it not purchase in 
proportion to the value of the metal in the guinea? If so, you 

urchase not With an abstract idea, but with a real commodity. 
f you go to market with a bank note, which is an obligation to 
receive a known quantity of gold and silver; this is the same 
thing, in reality, as going to market with gold and silver. 

Abstract ideas, or ideal standards, therefore, are of no use in go- 
ing to market. Men always go to market with real commodities 5 
and they are able to purchase only as far as the value of those 
commodities extends. Next, we account by means of money. 
Now, what is the operation of accounting? We first state, in 
denominations of money, the value of any, article, or accumula- 
tion of articles; and this statement we can manage in various 
ways. We can add it to another similar statement, to see how 
much they make in conjunction; or we can subtract it, to see 
how ak they differ. We can multiply it; we can divide it; 
and discover various relations which it bears to other statements. 
In all these operations, the terms, pounds, shillings, and pence, 
exactly resemble algebraic symbols, and the letters x, y, and x 
might be employed for them. Operations of account, therefore, 
are undoubtedly carried on by abstract terms or symbols; and it 
is impossible that it should be otherwise. These operations, ac- 
cordingly, predominating in the mind when men think. of mo- 
ney, have led some ingenious inquirer’ to regard all money oper- 
ations in the same light ; and will incline most people, till they 
examine the matter, to think that there is more subtlety in the 
illusion of the ideal standard than there really is. For, what is 
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it that gives to these operations of account a meaning or a use? 
It is the ultimate reference of the symbols to real objects. We 
might add and subtract,—multiply ‘and divide, pounds, shillings, 
and pence, to all eternity, without an idea, but of certain rela- 
tions of number, if we did not set out with affixing an object to 
the terms,—if we did not conceive an individual something, of 
which the term pound, for example, is—not the representative— 
but the name. Now the term pound is, undoubtedly, the unam- 
biguous name of a certain quantity of coined gold or silver. 
When a man has determined that the value of a certain article, 
or certain articles of property, is any multiple of this value, he sets 
them down as worth so many pounds, and, after that, proceeds no 
doubt to perform all his operations of account with abstract terms 
merely. But does this render the abstract term the measure, or 
the standard, or the money? Surely not. If this were the case, 
the name would be the primary object, and the thing signified 
only the symbol of its own name: a most singular and incre- 
dible inversion, when terms are on all occasions the symbols of 
things! Suppose it were not customary to keep our accounts in 
denominations of money, but in denominations of corn,—which 
would certainly be the case, if it were as convenient to make our 
purchases with corn as with money; then we should state the va- 
lue of our property, not by naming so many pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but so many quarters, bushels, and gallons. After 
this, however, was done, all operations of account would be per- 
formed exactly on the same principles as before. But would this 
render the term guvarter our ideal standard ? Would not the sim- 
ple fact be, that a quarter of corn would in this case be, not the 
ideal, but the real value, assumed as a known quantity,—and with 
its multiples or divisor: made use of, to denote or express other 
estimated values ? 

Such of our readers as are conversant with the philosophi- 
cal doctrine of abstract terms, would do well to consider what it 
is that the word valve really stands for. Is there any abstract idea 
of which it is the representative ; and which abstract idea, or some 
modification of it, becomes our standard of valuation? It is de- 
monstrated, that there can be no such thing as an abstract idea ; 
and, if any one is unacquainted with the demonstration, let him 
read the elegant and philosophical Teasonings of Mr Stewart in 
his chapter on Abstraction, in the Elements of the Philoso phy of 
the Human Mind ; and the original and important illustrations on 
the formation of ‘ahetrett terms, in the second volume of Mr 
Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. As every existence is an 
individual, so, every conception in the mind must be of .an indi- 
vidual ; and nothing is general but language. Thus, speech is a 
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general or abstract term; but, is there any abstract idea corre- 
sponding to it? No such thing. It is the past participle of an 
old Anglo-Saxon verb, signifying to speak ; and means something 
spoken. An act, in like manner, is the past participle of a Latin 
verb, signifying to act; and means something acted, aliquid act-um. 
And what, in the next place, is value? It is the past participle 
ef a French verb, signifying to be valued ; and means something 
valued ; something on which a value is set. But, if there can be 
no conception of value, distinct from the conception of some- 
thing valued, it is this something which, in all possible cases, must 
be the instrument of valuation, or rather of expressing the de- 
grees of value. ‘The result then is, that an actual commodity of 
a known value, is this instrument; and that an ideal standard is 
a thing inconceivable. 

It would be whimsical, if a philosopher, who has been one 
of the most successful in proving the non-existence of ge- 
neral ideas, should be found to have been a patron of the 
ideal standard. Yet this notion has been imputed to Bishop 
Berkeley, who, in a tract of his, entitled the Querist, talks of 
money as merely a token or counter. But those expressions, 
when explained by the context, mean something very different , 
and we are persuaded that Berkeley was by far too close a think- 


er, and pursued the consequences of his ideas with too clear an 
eye, to admit, upon reflection, a notion so evidently at variance 
with one of his fundamental doctrines.* Those who are ena- 

moured 


* When the expressions of Berkeley are considered, with reference. 
to his object, we conceive that they cannot be regarded as in the 
least degree implying a fixed opinion respecting a standard of valu- 
ation ; they are merely illustrations directed to a very different end. 
It was the great object of the Querist, and of most of the other po- 
litical tracts of its admirable author, to persuade the people of Ire- 
land that they had vast internal resources of which they might avail 
themselves by their own exertions; and that sloth was the great evil 
with which they had to contend. But, to attain his end, he had to 
surmount huge prejudices. The restrictions under which Ireland 
was then placed » in regard to foreign trade, was the universal sub- 
ject of complaint ; the advantages of foreign trade were exaggerat- 
ed. According to the theory “which then prevailed, foreign trade 
was reckoned the only means of bringing money into the country : 
money was, par excellence, riches. ,W ithout money, no circulation ; 
and without circulation, no industry: therefore, [reland could not 
be otherwise than slothful. This is clearly the train of reasoning 
which it is the object of the Querist to oppose: and it comple tely 
explains the brief expressions which he uses concerning money. . He 
was anxious to persuade his countrymen, that money was not riches; 
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moured of the ideal standard of value are wrong to confine them- 
selves to that sole particular. The idea is equally applicable to 
various other cases. ‘The term weight, for example, is one of 
exactly the same class with the term value; and as much in want ' 
of a fixed standard. We have denominations of weight, too, in 
the terms pounds, ounces, and grains, as we have of value in the 
terms, pounds, shillings, and pence; and we account by means 
of the former, in the same way as by means of the latter. It 
may be asserted, with the very same reason, that the pound, when 
it means weight, denotes an ideal standard of weight, as it can 
that the pound, /when it mearis value, denotes an ideal standard 
of value. If it! be said that we weigh with a real pound, is it 
not equally true that we go to market with a real guinea? If it 
be said that we put the pound weight at one end of a balance, 
and the commodity with which we compare it, at the other, and 
thus: ascertain its weight ; this is true ;—and we -ask, what is the 
import? Nothing more than this,—that S have a mechanical 
process by which you compare one weight with another; but 
that, in comparing one value with another, you have no mechani- 
cal process, and the comparison is mérely mental. That the 
one comparison, however, is mental, and the other mechanical, 
in no degree changes the nature of the operations. Nothing, in- 

deed, 


and that, if they could not get money, they could do without it. 
He endeavours earnestly to impress the notion, that riches consist in 
valuable commodities; and that money is only useful to facilitate 
the exchange of these commodities for one another. He therefore 
calls it a token,—a counter; but it is evident that these are merely 
used as words of illustration, to signify that money serves the pur- 
pose of making exchanges ; and that, if exchanges could be made 
without it, money might be dispensed with. He never once alludes 
to a standard of value; and if any one will examine what meanin 
can be attached to the terms token and counter, in this case, he will 
find how the idea or theory vanishes away. Money, he says, is a 
token ;—but a token of what? A token, certainly, of a value of a 
particular amount. It is a value, therefore, of a particular amount, 
which is your. standard of value; and of this particular value you 
can form no conception, but by applying it to a particular commo- 
dity: The commodity to which, from habit and convenience, we 
always apply it, is coined gold and silver. “What, again, is a coun- 
ter? Why, it is something with which to count. Money, then, is 
something with which to accotnt. This can have no meaning, but 
that the denominations of money are useful with which to express 
the value of commodities. But how does it express the value of 
commodities? Simply, by naming a certain quantity 9f coined gold 
and silver. 
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deed, can more happily illustrate either the process of compar- 
ing values, or the necessity in general of having recourse to in- 
dividual objects in applying abstract terms. No term is more 
clearly general than weight; nothing, too, is more general than 
our language, when we talk of a pound weight; yet, whenever 
we come to form an estimate, to make a comparison, can we 
make use of the general idea? Or, is there any general material 
pound, which can be put at the one end of the balance? Is it 
not an individual body, weighing a pound, which we are obliged 
to employ ? é, 

It only remains, therefore, to be confidered, whether the term 
© meafure of value,’ can have any meaning; and what that mean- 
ing is. In the refult of this inquiry, we hope to find a fatisfac- 
tory anfwer to the queftion ‘ What is money ?’ 

It is now, we truft, abundantly manifeft, that nothing can 
meafure yalue, but value itfelf. Some afcertained value is aflum- 
ed as a given quantity, and with this all other values are compar- 
ed; and they are denominated either multiples or fra€tions of the 
affumed value, according as the refult of the comparifon deter- 
mines. Thus, a bar of iron is aflumed by the blacks of the coalt 
of Africa as an afcertained value ; and with this they compare the 
value of all other commodities. A gallon of fpirits, they fay, is 
of the fame value; but a flave is a hundred and fifty times that 
value. Inthe fame manner, an afcertained portion of gold or 
filver is aflumed in Europe as a known value, and by a comparifon 
with this the value of all other things is eftimated. There is a 
material difference, however, between the practieal proceedings of 
the Africans and the Europeans. When the Africans eftimate the 
value of a purchafe in bars of iron, they have not, in general, the 
bars to give for it; they have only fome other kind of goods, and 
their purchafes and fales are mere barter,—though they eftimate 
the value of the commodities given and received, by comparing 
it with a bar of iron. When the Europeans, however, make 
their eftimates by comparifon with afcertained quantities of 
gold and filver, they have the gold and filver ready to give for 
the commodity which is the object of purchafe. The convenience 
of this is very great. When traffic is carried on by barter alone, 
it is, in the Orit place, very diflicult to proportion payments to the 
commodity purchafed, If a man wants to purchafe a hatchet, but 
has only a fheep to difpofe of, which is worth fix hatchets, he 
knows not how to accomplifh his purpofe. But the principal dif- 
ficulty probably confifts in adapting to one another the objects of 
purchafe and fale. The man who has the hatchet to fell, wants 
not to purchafe a fheep, but a cloak ; while the man who has the 
cloak to difpofe of has no occafion for a hatchet, but for fome 
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-other commodity. In thefe circumftances, it becomes a matter of 
expediency for every man to provide himfelf, if poflible, with 
more or lefs of that commodity which moft people will be will- 
ing to purchafe, and with which he can therefore moft readily pro- 
cure the various articles for which he may have occafions After 
the trial of various commodities, the courfe of affairs has every 
where, fooner or later, recommended the precious metals as the 
commodity for which moft people would be willing to exchange 
the articles of which they had to difpofe. At firft, they are mere- 
ly ufed in the unfafhioned ftate, and are bought and fold, in the 
different exchanges, by weight, like any other commodity ; and, in 
this cafe, felling a theep for a piece of gold, or a piece of filver, 
of a certain weight, is vifibly the fame fpecies of tranfaction as 
felling it for a certain weight of falt, or of corn. ‘lhe gold is the 
commodity parchafed with the fheep in the one cafe; the falt or 
the corn is the commodity purchafed with it in the other. Thus 
far the nature of purchafe and fale, by means of the precious me« 
tals, is diftin@tly underftood, and no myfterious notions are at- 
tached to it. All the world fees, that it is a fimple exchange of 
one commodity for another. It is, in reality, a barter of two 
commodities, the value of which is equal. ‘The one party has 
bought a fheep; the other party has bought a quantity of gold. 

It would have been trifling to have brought this familiar procefs 
fo formally into view, were it not for the light it affords, to fhow 
the extreme fimplicity of the next ftep, which yet has been thrown 
fo much into dasknels and myftery, by the vague and indefinite 
terms employed about it. No fooner have the precious metals af- 
fumed the fhape, which is diftinguifhed by the appellation of mo- 
ney, than we have the phrafes, fign of value,—meafure of value,— 
ftandard of value,—medium of exchange,—inftrument of barter,— 
and many others, afcribed to them; and the procefs is now conceived 
to have entirely changed its nature. But, in reality, what is it that 
the coining of the precious metals performs? Nothing more than to 
fet a ftamp upon certain convenient portions of them, declaring 
authoritatively the weight and finenefs of the piece upon which 
the ftamp is imprefled; thereby faving thofe, by whom it is pur- 
chafed and fold, the trouble of weighing it, or proving its quali- 
ty. « Still it is nothing more than a piece of metal, of a certain 
weight and quality, which is bought with the article we have ex- 
changed for it, and which we tegard as of equal value; and mo- 
ney is neither more nor lefs than that commodity which every man 
is willing to purchafe with any other commodity of which he may 
have to difpofe ; becaufe he knows that all thofe perfons will be 
ready to buy it of him again, who may have any thing to fell 
which he fhall defire to purchafe. This fimple account, founded 
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upon fuch decifive confiderations, and which explains fo com- 
pletely all the phenomena of money, writers feem in general to 
have miffed, (as men often mifs other advantages), by looking too 
high; by conceiving that the theory of money mutt certainly involve 
in it fomething extremely magnificent and myfterious. ‘With this 
imagination, and the aid of loofe and indefinite language, they 
have written books of very indifferent quality, Yet there were al- 
ways fome obvious and remarkable appearances which might have 
taught them that money. was nothing but a commodity bought and 
fold for its value, like other commodities; and that it rofe and fell; 
in its power of purchafing, exaétly as its value was enhanced or 
impa‘red; Whenever princes have debafed the coins of their 
realms, thefe coins have uniformly become depreciated in exa& 
proportion to the debafement; and have never, for any length of 
times continued to purchafe more than the metal, and the works 
manfhip of the coin, were really worth: What other account 
can be rendered of this ftriking phenomenon, than that coins are 
mere commodities, fubjeG@ to the laws which regulate the purchale 
and fale of all other commodities ? 

Having thus afcertained the nature of money and coins, we are 
in a condition to fee clearly through the myftery of * the meafure 
of value;’ and as the vague ideas entertained refpecting that 
meafure have produced fo much confufion on the fubje& of mos 
ney, it may be ufeful to fubjoin a few reflections. 

Men have occafion to compare values in two refpeéts; either 
in times very distant, or in times contiguous. Among the other 
properties of the precious metals, this is one,—that though they 
are fubject to very great alterations of value in times very remote, 
they change more s/owly than perhaps wr other commodity, and, 
during any {mall number of years, may be regarded as invariable. 
Within that number of years, therefore, they form a ftandard of 
comparifon very exaét. They vary too confiderably in their value 
in places very far diftant from one another; but, in places not ex- 
ceedingly remote, they are always of the fame,’ or very nearly the 
fame value ; and thus, within a certain range of time and/place; 
their value is fuiliciently fixed to afford an inftrument of compari# 
fon exact enough for the practical purpofes of life. But, in all 
this, there is neither myftery, nor meafuring; the value of oné 
commodity is only compared with the value of other commodi- 
ties ; and as coin is the moft convenient fubjeét of comparifon, 
the value of all other commodities is ufually expteffed by namin 
a correfpondent quantity of that convenient fubftances Wher 
we mean to expreis the value of ati acre of land, we do not fay 
that it is worth fo many pounds weight of corn, or fo many pounds 
weight of flax. What we fay, however, is literally that it is 
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worth fo many pounds weight of gold or filver. ‘Thus the matter 
ftands in regard to contiguous places and times. With refpeé to 
very diftant times, the difficulty is mach greater; and there is ne 
ftandard of comparifon which. enables us to do mote than approxi- 
mate to accuracy. It is evident that nioney, or gold and filver, 
changing its value remarkably in diftant times, is altogether unfit 
for this purpofe. Corn, though it varies greatly in value from 
yéat to year, Dr Smith thinks, continues more nearly on a level, 
through long traéts of years, in its power of commanding the ob- 
jeCts ufeful and agreeable to man, than any other commodity ; 
and he is probably right ; but ftill, the varieties to which it is fub- 
jeCt render it a very inaccurate medium of comparifon. It thus 
appears, that in the fenfe in which writers ufually conceive it, 
there is mo standard or meafure of value; that gold and filver af- 
ford a ftandard of comparifon, which may be metaphorically de- 
nominated a meafure, accurate enough for the common bulinefs 
of life within a moderate diftance of time and place; but that, 
for times very remote, we have no meafure or ftandard of com- 
parifon which affords us more than the means of approximation. 

2. As, from the difcuffion which precedes, the nature of coins 
fufficiently appears, and as the notion of Mr Smith, that they are 
only fymbols of an ideal ftandard, falls to the ground when this 
ideal {tandard is removed, we may, without ceremony, pafs over 
his remarks on this part of the fubject, and proceed direétly to 
another very important inquiry,—the nature and properties of pa- 
per money. 

‘There are two kinds of paper money, which are fo remarkably 
different, that it is furprifing any occafion fhould remain to point 
out the diftinétion between them; yet fuch confufion has pre- 
vailed on this fubje&, that fome great errors owe their origin to 
the mifapprehenfion of one for the other. Of thefe, one fpe- 
cies is the paper money iflued by government, and which it is 
rendered obligatory upon the people to receive. Of this nature 
were the aflignats, and the. mandats, iffued ‘by the revolutionary 
government of France ; of this nature, too, was a paper money 
iffued by the government of the United States in the crifis of revo- 
lution, and by the Dutch in their celebrated war for the independ- 
ence of the republic. The fecond fpecies of paper money confifts 
in the notes of bankers, payable to bearer on demand, and which 
pais current for the fums there fpecified. Bills of exchange and 
ocher obligations, payable only at a ftated time, and bearing in- 
tereft, are fometimes denominated paper currency; but it will 
evntribute to diftin€tnefs, if we exclude them from the appellation 
of paper money. 

We are difpofed to give Mr Smith very confiderable praife, 
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whether he difcovered the diftin€tion, or learned it elfewhere, 
for having very clearly perceived the difference between the paper 
money which a government may force upon the people, and the 
paper money circulated from banks, which nobody receives but at 
his pleafure. He has feen, too, that many errors may be traced 
to the ftrange inaccuracy of confounding together thefe two fpe» 
cies of paper money, ‘ It is very extraordinary,’ he fays, * that 
many erroneous doctrines are ftill. kept up,—the writers on this 
fubje&t continuing to perfevere in fupport of many maxims, which, 
in practice, have been long ago abolifhed. One great caufe of 
this appears to be, that there have exifted two fpecies of paper 
money, perfectly feparate and diftin€t in their nature, properties 
and effeéts; but which have been hitherto confounded together 
by all thefe writers.’ It is unfortunate, after eas | this falu- 
tary diftin€tion, that he fhould have been mifled, by his own no- 
tion of an imaginary ftandard, into an unprofitable train of fpecu« 
lation; otherwife it is probable that fome ufeful truths would have 

been the confequence of fo hopeful a commencentent. 
Fortunately, it is the free and voluntary species of paper mo- 
ney, almost exclusively, with which we have been experimentally 
acquainted in this country ; and as the other is abundantly simple 
in its nature, and moreover very circumscribed in its use (for it 
necessarily very soon destroys itself), it is only the paper money 
consisting in the notes of bankers, which calls on us for consi- 
deration on the present occasion. The notion which we have en- 
deavoured to establish of the nature of coined money, will speed- 
ily enable us to discover the principle and laws of paper currency. 
As coins are neither more nor less than commodities which are 
bought and sold for their value, like other commodities, so bank 
notes are obviously obligations upon the issuers to pay a’certain 
quantity of those commodities; and these. obligations also are 
bought and sold for their value, or for that quantity of the valu- 
able commodity, coin, which they can command, They are 
usually denominated the representatives or symbols of coin. It 
is very evident, however, that this is not only a vague but an in- 
accurate exptession. They are no mofe representatives or sym- 
bols of coin than bills of exchange, or any other transferable 
bonds for the payment of money. . ‘They are actual obligations for 
the receipt of a certain quantity. of specie 3 and they are received 
in payment as readily as the specie itself,—only when it is well 
known that specie can be received fot them, without delay, and 
without inconvenience,-—-or when it is known, that they will be 
as readily received in the market as the coin which they specify. 
If bills of exchange, therefore, and other transferable bonds, are 
regarded in the market as mere commodities,—as goods or chat- 
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tels, and are bought and sold as such, bank notes differ in no o- 
ther respect than as being payable on demand, and, from that cir- 
cumstance, being more conveniently received in all common pure 
chases and sales. If the term, representative of money, is clear- 
ly understood to be a metaphorical expressions; and to mean no- 
thing more, than that an obligation be money, when a people 
are pleased with it, may perform the business of currency, a 

well as money itself, we haye wo objection to it. But if it give 
occasion, as it certainly does among authors, to vague and mys- 
tical apprehensions respecting paper money, which serve to in- 
volve this subject in obscurity aud confusion, it ought to be dis- 
carded. In fact, when we endeayour to assign an accurate idea 
to the term, representative of money, as applied to bank notes, 
we find it impossible. A bank note is a mere contract, of a 
known party, to pay to the bearer a'certain quantity of gold and 
silver in the shape of coin. When a man takes this bank note 
in payment, it is not as a representative of coin ; for how does it 
represent coin ? or what advantage to him would it be, though it 
represented it ever so exactly? ‘The most accurate representa- 
tive of coin, are well fabricated counterfeits; yet every man, 
when he knows them, refuses these in payment. It is not, there- 
fore, because the bank note represents coin, but because it is a 
satisfactory obligation to receive coin, that it is accepted in pay- 
ments ; and because it is often more convenient to receive the ob- 
ligation than to receive the coin. A common cheque upon a 
banker, which nobody ever dreamed of calling a representative 
of money, is just as much a representative of it as bank notes ; 
nay, in fact, the order which a manufacturer on the Saturday 
night puts into. the hand of one of his workmen, to get from his 
clerk the wages of the week, is a representative exactly of the 
same description. ‘The only real difference in practice is, that 
the one obligation generally passes but through one, or a few 
hands, till it comes upon the obligee ; the other commonly passes 
through many hands, each accepting it as a satisfactory security 
for the valuable commodity which it is an order to receive. 

Having satisfied ourselves with regard to the nature of paper 
currency, it will be no difheult matter to comprehend the pheno- 
mena which it exhibits; although these have given rise to some 
questions and speculations which well deserve a short considera- 
tion, 

The doctrine of depreciation, on which some other conclu- 
sions depend, is that which we shall first consider. When bank 
paper becomes depreciated in consequence of diminished credit, 
the nature of this event is sufficiently understood; and no misap- 
prehension prevails in regard to it. When a man foresees any 
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risk or difficulty attending the payment of a bank note offered to 
him in exchange, he naturally refuses to accept it, unless. with 
such a deduction as appears to him sufficient to cover the risk or 
difficulty which he apprehends. 

There is, however, another specics of depreciation, to which, 
it has been imagined, that paper currency may give occasion; 2 
depreciation arising from a superabundance of the circulating me- 
dium. To those who are not acquainted with the subject; some 
explanation is necessary to understand the tenag of the assertion. 
As the price of any article, or its value in exchange, is. deter- 
mined by the proportion which the supply bears to the demand, 
it necessarily happens, if the supply is enlarged while the de- 
mand continues the same, that the price of the article diminishes. 
It is imagined, therefore, by the analogy of this case, that banks 
may cause the value of paper money to descend. Suppose, that 
the country is at any particular moment supplied with that quans 
tity of currency which its occasions demand, it is concluded that 
the banks, by an overissue of their paper, may increase this: 
quantity, and so produce a depreciation. Dr Smith, indeed, main- 
tained, that a certain quantity of currency was necessary to fill 
the channel of circulation ; that as soon, cies as it was full, 


any thing more thrown into it, by necessity overflowed. But 


this doctrine has been lately derided. Mr Henry Thornton, in 
his € Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of 
Great Britain,’ brought forward a speculation, which has been 
followed by almost all the writers who have succeeded him, to 
prove that, after the channel of circulation is full, banks mav 
increase by their notes the quantity of currency ; because every 
addition depreciates their value, or, in other words, raises the 
price of commodities in proportion to the increase. He thinks, 
therefore, that he may turn the metaphor of Dr Smith against 
himself, by remarking, that the channel of circulation, whatever 
currency may be thrown into it, can never overflow, as it imme- 
diately enlarges itself in proportion to the quantity received. 

No proposition seems to be more certainly established than this, 
—that the precious metals, in all countries *hich are not exceed- 
ingly distant from one another, approach very nearly to an equa- 
lity of price. We have no occasion, here, to enter into the ex 
planation of the particular kind of traffic, by which they circu- 
late from country to country ; it is enough to know that they do 
circulate, and that so easily, that the smallest rise of their value, 
in any particular country, is sure to draw them speedily from o- 
ther countries, or a fall in their value to send them out of any 
country, till the usual level or balance is established. Let us 
aow see how this fact operates upon the question of depreciation, 
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It is evident that Mr Thornton, by that depreciation which he 
describes as consisting in a rise ae pricés, does not mean a de- 
preciation of bank notes, compared with gold and silver,—such a 
depreciation, for example, as would take place, if a pound note 
should only pass in circulation for eighteen. shillings ; he means 
that kind of depreciation which takes place when a pound note is 
still received for the full amount of twenty shillings,—but when 
neither the note nor the twenty shillings can purchase more of 
any commodity than eighteen shillings would do before. It is 
evident that such a depreciation as this, if it any where exists, 
does not confine itself to the paper currency, but communicates 
itself equally to the specie of the country. It is a depreciation 
of the gold and silver, in the same degree as of the bank notes. 
But the price of gold and silver must remain the same, or very 
nearly the same, in this country, for example, and all the other 
countries in the world. If the docrine of Mr Thornton, then, 
be just, our banks are powerful instruments indeed ; not only 
can they depreciate our own currency; they necessarily depre- 
ciate, by the same operation, the currency of nearly all the na- 
tions on the face of the earth. If, however, the currency of all 
nations be so immense a quantity, compared with ours, that any 
possible fluctuations which it can undergo, resemble the addition 
or subtraction of a drop in the waters of the ocean, then, no such 
depreciation as Mr Thornton supposes can take place; and Dr 
Smith, little as Mr Henry Thornton appears to respect him, was 
probably right in asserting, that when the channel of circulation 
is full, if any thing more is thrown in, it overflows. 

It is a remarkable proof of the confufion and obfcurity which 
have reigned on this fubjeét, that many of the writers appear to 
have loft fight of the broad diftin€tion between the paper money 
which a government compels the people to receive, and the notes 
of bankers, which no man receives but at his pleafure. in the 
firft place, no man ever takes from a bank but the fmalleft quan- 
tity of notes he poflibly can, Every man defires to have in his 
hands no more currency than what is abfolutely neceflary for his 
immediate payments,‘ that he may continue to make a profit with 
the larger portion of his funds. ‘This, however, is not the cafe 
with thofe to whom the compulfory paper of government is ten- 
dered, It is offered to them in payment of the debts which the 
government has contraéted ; and whether they wart fo large a 
quantity of currency or not, they muft receive it. In the next 
place, the paper which is iflued by a bank is perpetually returning 
to it; every man into whofe hands a greater quantity of it comes 
than he has immediate occafion for, carrying jt to the bank for 
payment. The paper, on the other hand, which is iffued by go- 
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vernment, never returns to it; becaufe the government never pays. 
It is evident, therefore, that while there is no limit to the emif- 
fions of government, but its own wants, or the extreme depre- 
ciation of its paper, and that, while this {pecies of paper may be 
accumulated in the country to any excefs, there is a vifible and 
impaflable limit to the emiffion of bank notes, in the defire of eve- 
ry individual to draw from it as {mall a quantity as poflible; and 
to the accumulation of thefe, a ftill more remarkable limit, in the 
utility which every man finds in remitting them to the bank, when- 
ever a quantity of them beyond his immediate occafions is colleét- 
ed in his hands. 

When the nature of thofe limits is duly confidered, and when 
we refle& upon the fact, that a gold and filver currency can ne- 
ver fall below the level of the price of thofe metals in furround- 
ing countries, is it not Pace that the emifhon of bank paper 
is, by its own nature, fo reftrained, that it cannot produce the ge- 
neral depreciation of currency which is fuppofed ? There is a re- 
markable faét, which feems entirely to confirm this inference. 
When the paper which was ifflued by the governments of Holland 
and America exceeded a certain amount, it began to depreciate, 
though the confidence in the governments which emitted it was 
then as great as when the ifflue commenced. The depreciation 
arofe, not from the credit of government having become lefs, 
but from the quantity of paper having become too great. . But 
this depreciation, it is to be obferved, affe€ted not the gold and 
filver which at any time appeared,—that retained its antient value, 
and could at laft command ten or twenty times the amount of the 
paper which it could have purchafed before the depreciation com- 
menced. How fhould this paper have become depreciated by its 
excefs, without affecting the value of gold and filver ; and the ex- 
cefs of bankers’ paper have carried the depreciation of gold and 
filver along with it? The operation upon prices muft have been 
exaétly the fame in the one cafe as in the other. If this differ- 
ence cannot be explained upon the principles of Mr Thornton, it 
follows that thofe principles are not juft. 

But, without proceeding further with thefe reafonings, which 
are rather argumenta ad hominem, than conclufions drawn from 
the nature of ‘the thing, let us fee whether we cannot arrive at 
fome decifive evidence by aid of the principles which we have al- 
ready difcovered. We have feen that fpecie, and even bank notes, 
are commodities, which are bought and fold like other commodi+ 
ties. Now, were the commodity of notes obtained at the Bank 
of England for nothing,—did every man obtain them merely for 
the afking,—there might very eafily be an extraordinary quantity 
of them thrown into circulation. But it fo happens, that a man 
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It is evident that Mr Thornton, by that depreciation which he 
describes as consisting in a rise of pricés, does not mean a de- 
preciation of bank notes, compared with gold and silver,—such a 
depreciation, for example, as would take place, if a pound note 
should only pass in circulation for eighteen. shillings ; he means 
that kind of depreciation which takes place when a pound note is 
still received for the full amount of twenty shillings,—but when 
neither the note nor the twenty shillings can purchase more of 
any commodity than eighteen shillings would do before. It is 
evident that such a depreciation as this, if it any where exists, 
does not confine itself to the paper currency, but communicates 
itself equally to the specie of the country. It is a depreciation 
of the gold and silver, in the same degree as of the bank notes. 
But the price of gold and silver must remain the same, or very 
nearly the same, in this country, for example, and all the other 
countries in the world. If the docrine of Mr Thornton, then, 
be just, our banks are powerful instruments indeed; not only 
can they depreciate our own currency; they necessarily depre- 
ciate, by the same operation, the currency of nearly all the na- 
tions’ on the face of the earth. If, however, the currency of all 
nations be so immense a quantity, compared with ours, that any 
possible fluctuations which it can undergo, resemble the addition 
or subtraction of a drop in the waters of the ocean, then, no such 
depreciation as Mr Thornton supposes can take place; and Dr 
Smith, little as Mr Henry Thornton appears to respect him, was 
probably right in asserting, that when the channel of circulation 
is full, if any thing more is thrown in, it overflows. 

It is a remarkable proof of the confufion and obfcurity which 
have reigned on this fubjeét, that many of the writers appear to 
have loft fight of the broad diftin@ion between the paper money 
which a government compels the people to receive, and the notes 
of bankers, which no man receives but at his pleafure. In the 
firft place, no man ever takes from a bank but the fmalleft quan- 
tity of notes he poflibly can, Every man defires to have in his 
hands no more currency than what is abfolutely neceflary for his 
immediate payments,’ that he may continue to make a profit with 
the larger portion of his funds. ‘This, however, is not the cafe 
with thofe to whom the compulfory paper of government is ten- 
dered, It is offered to them in payment of the debts which the 
government has contraéted; and whether they want fo large a 
quantity of currency or not, they muft receive it. In the next 
place, the paper which is iflued by a bank is perpetually returning 
to it; every man into whofe hands a greater quantity of it comes 
than he has immediate occafion for, carrying jt to the bank for 
payment. The paper, on the other hand, which is iffued by go- 
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vernment, never returns to it; becaufe the government never pays. 
It is evident, therefore, that while there is no limit to the emif- 
fions of government, but its own wants, or the extreme depre- 
ciation of its paper, and that, while this {pecies of paper may be 
accumulated in the country to any excefs, there is a vifible and 
impaffable limit to the emiffion of bank notes, in the defire of eve- 
ry individual to draw from it as {mall a quantity as poflible; and 
to the accumulation of thefe, a ftill more remarkable limit, in the 
utility which every man finds in remitting them to the bank, when- 
ever a quantity of them beyond his immediate occafions is collect- 
ed in his hands. 

When the nature of thofe limits is duly confidered, and when 
we reflc& upon the fact, that a gold and filver currency can ne- 
ver fall below the level of the price of thofe metals in furround- 
ing countries, is it not probable, that the emiflion of bank paper 
is, by its own nature, fo reftrained, that it cannot produce the ge- 
neral depreciation of currency which is fuppofed? There is a re- 
markable faét, which feems entirely to confirm this inference. 
When the paper which was iffued by the governments of Holland 
and America exceeded a certain amount, it began to depreciate, 
though the confidence in the governments which emitted it was 
then as great as when the iffue commenced. The depreciation 
arofe, not from the credit of government having become lefs, 
but from the quantity of paper having become too great. . But 
this depreciation, it is to be obferved, affeéted not the gold and 
filver which at any time appeared,—that retained its antient value, 
and could at laft command ten or twenty times the amount of the 
paper which it could have purchafed before the depreciation com- 
menced. How fhould this paper have become depreciated by its 
excefs, without affecting the value of gold and filver ; and the ex- 
cefs of bankers’ paper have carried the depreciation of gold and 
filver along with it? The operation upon prices muft have been 
exactly the fame in the one cafe as in the other. If this differ- 
ence cannot be explained upon the principles of Mr Thornton, it 
follows that thofe principles are not juft. 

But, without proceeding further with thefe reafonings, which 
are rather argumenta ad hominem, than conclufions drawn from 
the nature of ‘the thing, let us fee whether we cannot arrive at 
fome decifive evidence by aid of the principles which we have al- 
ready difcovered. "We have feen that fpecie, and even bank notes, 
are commodities, which are bought and fold like other commodi+ 
ties. Now, were the commodity of notes obtained at the Bank 
of England for nothing,—did every man obtain them merely for 
the afking,—there might very eafily be an extraordinary quantity 
of them thrown into circulation. But it fo happens, that a man 
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cannot obtain one of them, without having fomething to give for 
it. Every one which is transferred to him he has bought arid paid 
for, with a value equivalent to the fum fpecified in the note. But 
it is abundantly certain, that no man, in géncral, buys more of 
any commodity than he has occafion for, and. leaft of all of the 
commodity called money. No moncy is therefore ever drawn by 
individuals from the bank, but for the bufinefs of immediate pay- 
ments ; and the money wanted for immediate payments is juft the 
money requifite for the circulation of the country. 

We mult entreat the excufe of our mercantile readers, when 
we ufe a language fo unufual to them, as to denominate the 
difcounting of a bill the purchafe of bank notes; and muft im- 
plore them, for a moment, to lay afide the confideration of the 
name, and endeavour, if poflible, to fix their attention upon the 
thing. We fludioufly aim to avoid the technical phrafeology re- 
{pecting money, which, by its extreme abridgement, is admirably 
adapted, indeed, to the defpatch of bufinefs, both in {peaking and 
writing, but, by the fame circumflance, has contributed greatly 
to introduce cbicurity and confufion into the rationafe of the fub- 
jeQ.* A very flight degree of refle€tion may convince them, that 
the operation 1s literally a purchafe. What the man carries to the 
bank, who wants‘to obtain notes, is a bill of exchange, due in 
fixty days. ‘The bank receives this bill, which is an obligation 
upon a refponfible party for a fum of money, giveng in exchange 
for it that fum, with the deduction of intereft. The owner has 
therefore fold his bill to the bank, as truly as the man who fells 
a bill upon "Change ; and the commodity he has bought with it 
is bank notes. If we carry this analyfis a ftep further, we fhall 
ftill more clearly perceive the nature of the tranfaction, A bill of 
exchange, fuch as is commonly difcounted at the bank, is a pro- 
mife of payment, at a fixed day, for goods bought and received. 
Thus, a merchant purchafes of the manufa€turer a thoufand pounds 
worth of goods ; be ag it is not convenient to give the money for 
them immediately, he gives his bill for payment of the {ym at a 
future day. The manufacturer, however, wants hismoney. He 

: therefore 


* A very competent judge, Sir James Stuart, (see Polit. Econom. 
b. iii. c. 6.), has expressed himself with peculiar emphasis on this 
point. £ Quest. 1. ‘The first question I shall. propose, for jllustrat- 
ing this subject, shall be, Whence it comes to pass that the doctrine 
of money is so extremely difficult and involved ?—Answ. This I 
ascribe chiefly to the introduction of a money-jargon, employed by 
the people who have had the management of mints, or who have 
been practical merchants, without knowing any thing of the theory 
of their business. ’ a 
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therefore carries the bill to the bank, where he receives money for it, 
only deducting intereft for the time which it has to run. Is not this 
the very fame thing, in reality, to the manufacturer who gets the 
bill difcounted, as if he had fold his goods to the bank, allowing 
difcount for prompt payment? It is with goods, therefore, in 
the laft refort, that notes are always bought at the bank ; and it is 
obfervable, that nobody goes to the bank to receive notes for his 
bills, thereby lofing the difcount, to any greater amount than is 
neceflary to make the payments for which he is immediately called 
upon. But if bark notes are never called into circulation but in 
the payment of goods, it would appear that they are never eall- 
ed but to anfwer the natural exigencies of bufinefs, and in this 
way cannot become fuperabundant. ‘Their amount can never fur- 
pal that of the gold and filver coin, which would circulate if they 
were not in exiftence. ‘This we feem now entitled to aflume as 
an eftablithed propofition. When a man. purchafes bank notes 
with real goods, at the rate of gold and filver, he would certain- 
ly purchafe gold and filver with thefe goods, if the notes were not 
prefent, or if they did not equally well anfwer his purpofe. He 
only buys the notes becaufe he has occafion for currency ; and if 
the notes were not to be had, he would buy the only other fpecies 
of currency,—gold and filver coin: real goods being always able 

to command it at the market price of the contiguous countries, 
The other peculiarity attending a currency in bank notes,—that 
they are perpetually recurning to the bank,—is likewise followed 
by consequences, of which it is of some importance to have a 
just conception. Let us suppose, that by any means a supera- 
bundance of paper money has come into circulation. Govern- 
ment, for example, being unable to wait for the slow influx of the 
taxes, prevails upon the bank, we shall suppose, to advance some 
millions of bank notes, which are to be paid with interest -when 
the taxes come in. But there was already a sufficient quantity of 
currency in circulation, both to pay the taxes, and to perform the 
other payments of the country. ‘This advance therefore to go~ 
yernment, in bank notes, when it comes into circulation, is all 
surplus. ‘The question is, what becomes of it? A considerable 
quantity of it—let us suppose, for the sake of simplicity, the 
whole—will be immediately paid away in discharging debts con- 
tracted by government in the purchase of goods. The indiyi- 
duals into whose hands the additional currency is first paid, dis- 
cover in it no symptoms of superfluity. They sold their goods 
to goyernment, and they have received payment, as they would 
have received it from any other purchaser. They proceed again 
to market with the money come in, precisely as on any other oc- 
¢eqsion, But the next step, OF a few more steps, produces a dif- 
ference, 
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ference. The money which is proceeding towards government 
in the shape of taxes, is not yet paid, but.is partly in the hands 
of the contributors, and partly accumulated in other hands. 
When any of the additional currency, therefore, comes into the 
hands of any of those persons, who have already a sufficiency, 
and who are under no obligation, for some months, to strip them- 
selves of what they have, by making their payments, they have 
a surplus, and are disposed to turn it to advantage. But, as they 
know that, in the course of a few months, as soon as their pay- 
ments must be made, what is now surplus, will become neces- 
sary to them, it cannot be embarked in any extension of their 
trade, from which the return would not be sufficiently prompt ; 
it is, therefore, by various ways, and for various considerations, 
allowed to accumulate in the hands of the different private dealers 
in money, by whom it is employed in the retiring or discounting 
of bills. 

It now returns to the bank by the following process. When 
bills which have been discounted at the bank are retired, cur- 
rency is directly returned to the bank; when it is employed by 
private money-dealers in discounting bills, it prevents the de- 
mand of discounts at the bank, and, by consequence, all fresh is- 
sues of notes. But while, by this process, a greater quantity of 
money is daily returned to the bank, in retiring the bills which 
daily become due, than issues from it in the discounting of new 
bills, it is evident that a diminution of currency is effected ; and 
this process necessarily continues till the proper balance of cur- 
rency is restored, and the superabundant issue is all drawn back. 
In this manner, likewise, does it appear, that no greater amount 
of bank notes can be made to circulate in any country, than 
would circulate of gold and silver, if paper currency were un- 
known ; that a rise of prices, or a depreciation of the currency, * 

cannot 


* We are aware that we have not here obviated the whole of the 
objections which may be made to this conclusion; and that the ex- 
cess of the bullion price of gold and silver, over the mint price, has 
appeared to some persons a sufficient proof of actual depreciation, 
arising from an overissue. The full consideration of this subject, 
we must reserve for another opportunity ; at present, we can only 
state it to be our opinion, that the phenomenon-in question may be 
explaimed from the fact of our having a currency composed of two 
metals, which are constantly varying in value as to each other. Teo 
those, too, who are habituated to such speculations, our whole the- 
ory of depreciation may be sufficiently explained, perhaps, by the 
foliowing simple propositions. ‘There can be no depreciation of coin, 
except in consequence of the wearing or adulteration ef the metals ; 


—and 
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gannot be the effect of an overissue; but that, the channel of 

circulation being once full, whatever flows in must run over. 
Let us put, however, an extreme case. Let us suppose, that 
government, not satisfied with one advance, goes on demanding, 
and the bank granting, faster than the retiring of the bills which 
it has discounted, can withdraw its notes from circulation. The 
consequence of this would speedily be, that all its bills would be 
retired, and few or none would be offered for discount ; yet still, 
by means of government, it might continue to pour its paper 
upon the country; and if it was exempt from the obligation of 
paying in cash,—but not otherwise,—the amount of this paper 
might extend to any degree beyond that of the gold and silver 
which would circulate in the country. But it is very evident, 
that where this is the case, # ¢. wherever government distri- 
butes a paper currency which cannot be converted into cash at pleae 
sure, there is no difference between the paper thus issued, and the 
compulsory emissions of government itself. They must follow, 
therefore, similar laws. In the first place, the precious metals 
would entirely disappear from the circulation, and the notes would 
sink to any degree of depreciation ; but gold and silver would re- 
tain its price; and the man who had preserved a guinea, might 
soon be able to purchase with it a bank note for 4 hundred pounds, 
From what we have thus discovered, one practical consequence 
of great importance may be deduced. As a bank, which issues 
notes, while it emits them solely in the discounting of good bills 
at short dates to individuals, can never issue more than the de- 
mands of business require; but, as it may, by advances to go- 
vernment, easily surpass the limit of those demands, it is evi- 
dent that any general derangément, arising from a surplus.of cur- 
rency, 


—and there can be no depreciation ,of paper which circulates at par 
with coin—whatever be its quantity :—4U depreciation of paper, it 
appears to us, is produced by suspicion of the credit of those wha 
issue it. A suspension or postponement of cash payment, is obvi- 
ously a ground for such suspicion ; and the more that is issued while 
this continues, the more must this suspicion and depreciation accu- 
mulate. When it has once begun, it is easy to see how rapidly it 
must increase. But this is merely because the additional issue is an 
additional load on a eredit already suspicious,—not because there is 
a surplus of currency in the country. No man receives Government 
paper, even in the first instance, but in exchange for something 
which he thinks worth the same sum in coin ;—and no man ever re, 
eeives paper money from another, except when he chooses to receive 
it for his goods or his labour ;—consequently, he can never receive 
more than he wants; nor’ean there be any depreciation from meye 
@verissuing. 
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rency, must of necessity be owing to advances to government, 
What is, therefore, wanting to prevent these derangements, is 2 
Jaw by which all advances of that nature should be prohibited, 
under the most awful sanctions. We do not mean to say. that 
government should, on all possible occasions, be prevented from 
anticipations on the revenue, though, on all accounts, this should 
be allowed as seldom as possible. We only say, that govern- 
ment should never be allowed to anticipate, through the medium 
of a bank which issues notes. When these anticipations are teal+ 
ly necessary, the advances should be made (as loans, 4 much 
heavier concern, are) by the money-dealers, and bankers of dis- 
count, but never by banks of circulation. The difference between 
the cases is prodigious. What is advanced by the money-dealers, 
and bankers of discount, is, by them, first drawn from the chan- 
nel of circulation, and a vacuum is thus previously made to re- 
ceive what is about to be immediately poured in by government. 
What, however, is advanced by the banks which circulate notes, 
is not necessarily, nor generally, withdrawn first from the chan- 
nel of circulation. ‘These banks advance most frequently a quan- 
tity of new-made notes, which, being poured into a chantiel al- 
ready full, necessarily overflow, and more or less derange and 
disturb the regular movement of the current. If regularity of 
movement in that current, then, be of any importance, banks 
which issue notes of circulation, should be interdicted, under 
pain of confiscation, from all advances to government. The 
should, indeed, be strittly prohibited from all connexion with 
government whatsoever. By this rule, the bank of England 
should be immediately freed from all the business of governs 
ment, with which it is loaded and embarrassed, in paying the in- 
terest of the national debt, in the management of exchequer bills, 
and other functions ; and thus have its operations limited to the 
issuing of its Own notes in the discounting of bills. It would; 
in this way, be impossible that it could ever derange the channel 
of circulation, while the business of government might be ma- 
naged with equal efficacy by banks, which, not issuing notes, 
could have no means to produce a surplus of currency. 
After these remarks on the laws which the phenomena of de- 
reciation in respect to paper money observe, remarks which we 
are fully aware require more ample ulustration, but on which we 
have already exceeded the. limits of that species of disquisition to 
which we are at present confined, we shall next inquire, how the 
obligation’ to pay in cash operates upon a paper currency. But, 
on this topic, we shall be obliged greatly to contract our observa- 
tions. 
The obligation to pay in cash, may be considered, Ist, in its re 
, lation 
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lation to the credit of the bank ; 2d, in its relation to the quan- 
tity of currency. 

1. That, to the firft of thefe, it is an indifpenfable requifite, 
will not require many words to prove. ‘That any man would give 
real value for a piece of paper, for which he knew that nobody 
was under any obligation to give him value again, would be ridi- 
culous to imagine. Yet, that no poffible abfurdity might remain, 
to which fome writer on paper mouey had not attained, it is feri- 
oully afferted and argued by Mr Smith, that banks fhould be en- 
tirely exempt from the obligation of paying in cath the notes 
which they circulate, We could have been well content to have 
amufed ourfelves a littke with the ludicrous obfervations which 
he brings forward in fupport of this new pofition, But, as we 
have ferious matter before us, in much greater quantity than we 
can overtake, we muft deny both ourfelves and our readers this 
relaxation. ‘Though payments in cath are fufpended at the bank 
of England, it is univerfally underftood that this is only for a 
time ; it is univerfally underftood that the abligation to pay will, 
in a fhort time, be put in force; and, above all, it is univerfally 
underftood, that the bank is able and ultimately liable to pay. It 
is obvioufly in confequence of thefe convictions, that the paper of 
that bank continues to circulate. Let it, however, be once paffed 
into a law, that the bank of England is for ever exempt from the 
obligation of paying her notes in cafh, and we fhould quickly fee 
to what depreciation they would fall. Let it only become the ge- 
neral conviction, that fhe is unable to pay, and remarkable effeéts 
would be the confequence. It is very true, as Mr Smith obferves, 
that the paper of the bank might {till continue to perform the of- 
fice of money, as well as coin, ‘ provided the people would be pleaf- 
ed with it.’ But we do not ftand in need of reafoning ; we have 
the moft remarkable facts to prove to us that they would not con- 
tinue pleafed with it. When fovereigns themfelves have iffued 
ftamped pieces of leather for money, or when they depreciated 
the coins, thefe might have performed the office of money to the 
amount of the fums they were iffued for, ‘ had the people been 
pleafed with them.’ But did thisever happen? Or is it neceflary 
to fay why it never happened ? 

2. To difcover the effects of the obligation to pay in cath up- 
en the quantity of currency, is a much more difficult and compli- 
eated inquiry. 

In the firtt place, it is evidently a check upon overiffuing. Wher. 
a bank is apt to be called upcn to pay gold for its notes, it feels 
itfelf obliged to confine the quantity which it iflues, within a cer- 
tain proportion to the gold which it can readily command. What 
that proportion may be, depends upon circumftances. When the 

, credit 
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credit of a bank is firmly eftablifhed, and when habit has con- 
firmed the people in the ufe of paper money, cath will very fel- 
dom be demanded for notes; and the paper may fafely bear a very 
large proportion to the gold which is referved as its fecurity. 
Where, on the other hand, the credit of a bank is fufpected by 
the people, or where they have a tafte for a good deal of gold in 
their circulation, there the paper muft bear a lefs proportion to 
the gold which muft be referved as its fecurity. But, in both 
cafes, the bank has a very obvious motive in impofing limits upon 
the quantity of notes, which it may iffue; and which it is obliged 
to pay in cafh ;—it will not advance, even tb the importunities of 
government, beyond all chance of fafety, if the leaft pecuniary 
alarm fhould arife. 

In the next place, let us confider the effeéts of the obligation 
to pay in cafh, upon the ftate of the currency, when an overiflue 
has really been made. It is not the immediate effe&t of a fuper- 
abundance of paper money, to produce what is called a run upon 
thé bank, or a demand for guineas. What the man wants, who 
has in his hands more notes of good credit than he has immediate 
occafion for, is—not-to get coin for them, which would not in the 
fmalleft degree alter his ftuation, but—to get them employed. On 
the other hand, if guineas were univerfally obtained, it would not 
directly reduce the fuperabundant currency; becaufe, for every 
note which was then withdrawn, a portion of coin would be fub- 
ftituted. Indire&ly, however, the demand for guineas upon the 
bank would have a powerful effe&t. Whenever guineas were by 
this means thrown into circulation, fo as in any degree to exceed 
the effe€tive demand, they would experience that flight reduction 
of price, which fo rapidly carries the precious metals out of one 
country into another. They would continue to be exported, till 
this drain from the circulation, together with the notes which the 
bank in the mean time would call in, fhould have reduced the cur- 
rency to that quantity, which the tranfactions of the nation, and 
the price of gold and filver in the neighbouring countries, might 
require. 

‘Thefe effets are fo vifible, that they muft be acknowledged by 
all; and fo falutary, that their importance can be difputed by 
none: but there are certain other effects. which are afcribed to 
them as concomitants, which are not of fo agreeable a nature, and 
which we muft now endeavour to underftand. Mr Henry Thorn- 
ton, our prefent author, and other-writers who have had an inte- 
reft in defending the fufpenfion of payments in cath at the bank 
of England, have attempted to prove that this bank may, by nteans 
of a demand for coin, raifed by an alarm, or any other caufe, be 
drained of guineas to any poflible amount, however fmall be the 
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quantity of paper which fhe maintains in circulation. The 4- 
mount of notes which the finds it ufeful to maintain in circulation 
are at prefent, we fhall fay, 15 millions. If the bank refolves to 
maintain thefe 15 millions, in circulation, and if a demand for 
guineas arife, fhe may be called upon for gold to double, or ten 
times, or, indeed, to any number of times that amount. Thus, 
for example, notes to the amount of 100,000l. we fhall fuppofe, 
are brought to her for gold; but, when fhe has-drawn back thofe 
notes, and given for them gold, her paper currency is reduced to 
that extent; and if the refolves to maintain her quantity of notes 
in circulation, fhe muft immediately reiffue the notes which have 
been thus returned. But no fooner are they reiffued, than they are 
brought back for gold: again the quantity of the paper circula- 
tion is reduced ; again the notes muit be iffued; and, if the de. 
mand for gold continues, and this procefs is repeated a fufficient 
number of times, the bank may be exhaufted to any conceivable 
extent, while fhe has never had more than her ufual quantity of 
notes in circulation. ‘ Even,’ fays Mr Thornton, (Inquiry into 
the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain, 
p- 92.) ‘if we fhould fuppofe the bank to bring down its paper 
circulation to one hundred thoufand pounds, and to maintain it at 
that fum, it is obvious that this fame operation might be fo reiter- 
ated from day to day, as to extraé& at length from the bank the 
greateft imaginable number of guineas.’ 

In order to fee further into this fubje&t, we muft analyze a little 
thé operations of this bank. Let us fuppofe, for the fake of fim- 
plifying the inquiry, that the fole bufinefs of the bank of England 
is that of iffuing notes in the difcounting of bills. Let as fuppofe 
that, as the difcounts none at more, fo the difcounts none at lefs 
than fixty days date. And let us fuppofe, too, that the maintains 
15 millions of paper currency in circulation. She has thus at all 
times in her coffers bills of exchange to the amount of 15 millions. 
But, of all this quantity of bills, the whole muft be paid in fixty 
days; the therefore draws back in fixty days the whole of her 15 
millions of notes; that is to fay, fhe draws back, at the rate of 
250,000l., or a quarter of a million, every day. But, if the 
draws back notes by the retiring of bills, at the rate of a quarter 
ef a million a day, the mutt iffue notes in the difcounting of bills 
at the rate of a quarter of a million a day, to compenfate this re- 
turn, and keep the paper in circulation at its accuftomed amount. 
That this would be the courfe of bufinefs in regular times, is a- 
bundantly evident. The rate of difcounting bills at the bank every 
day would exaétly balance the rate at which bills were retired ; 
and the notes drawn in by the one operation, would exaétly cor- 
refpond to the notes fent eut by the other. “If ee by 
whom 
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whom the bills were retired were, on each day, an entirely dif- 
tint fet of perfons from thofe to whom bills were difcounted, 
250,0col. would literally every day be paid into the bank, by the 
one operation, and the fame fum drawn out by the other. It fo 
happens, however, in practice, that the man who has a bill to 
retire, has very often, on the fame day, a bill to get difcounted ; 
in this manner, inilead of giving one fum, and receiving another, 
the two fums are compared together, and the man only gives or 
receives the balance. But’ it is very evident that this common 
way of retiring one fet of bills by difcounting another, in no re- 
{pect alters the nature of the cafe. It is ftill true, in faét, that a 
quarter of a million has been paid, and a quarter of a million 
drawn, though thefe payments and drawings may, to a certain 
degree, have balanced one another, without the adiual trouble of 
counting and transferring the money. 

We may now difcern a fact, the confequences at leaft of - 
which Mr Henry Thornton and his difciples have entirely over- 
looked. Let us {uppofe, while the bank is going on in her accus- 
tomed courfe, difcounting bills at the rate of 250,000l. a day, that 
a demand for guineas comes upon her to the fame amount ; and 
that her daily iffues are immediately paid back for gold. What is 
the confequence of this? Firft, her fifteen millions of notes in 
circulation, are reduced 250,000l., or a quarter of a million. If 
the refolves to keep up her 15 millions, fhe muft immediately re- 
iffue, in the difcounting of additional bills, the notes which have 
been thus returned. On the firft day, therefore, of the demand 
for guineas, while the ufual quantity of bills, to the amount, name- 
ly, of a quarter of .a million, have been retired, the has difcount- 
ed double that quantity. Another confequence, then, is, that, 
at the end of this firft day, fhe has added a quarter of a million 
to the amount of bills in her coffers, while the fum of her notes 
in circulation remains the fame. By the fame operation on the 
fecond day, fhe adds to her bills another quarter of a million; and 
the cffe&t is every day repeated, till, at the end of fixty days, the 
amount of her bills is fairly doubled; that js to fay, the bank has 
then extended her loans from 15,000,000. to 30,000,000l.,—one 
half in her own notes, the other half in gold and filver. 

Here, however, a very important question suggests itself; 
Whence is this extraordinary quantity of bills for discount to 
come? Or what possible use can there be in thus extending the 
discounts of the bank, for the sake of maintaining a certain quan- 
tity of notes in circulation? To this question Mr Thornton has 
an answer very ready, and an answer on which he seems to. lay 
the greatest stress. ‘The consideration of it will enable us to dis- 
coyer the whole mystery of his reasoning. He enters into a Jong 
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detail to prove that any sudden revolution in the transactions of 
the bank of England, by which the regularity of payments in 
London should be interrupted, would occasion a shock to. the 
credit of the whole country, attended with the most pernicious 
consequences ; and to prevent this, the bank is under the neces- 
sity, he says, of always maintaining her accustomed quantity of 
notes. But it will appear that, in this answer, Mr Thornton has 
confounded two things together, of which the difference is pe- 
culiarly important ;—he has confounded together the discounts of 
the bank and the currency of the bank. ‘There is no doubt, that 
any considerable interruption to the regularity of the great pay- 
ments in London, would occasion a shock to the general system 
of credit, which is anxiously to be avoided. It is very evident, . 
too, that the bank, by withholding suddenly from the merchants 
those accommodations which they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive, would produce that interruption. But wherein does the 
accommodation which the merchants are accustomed to receive 
from the bank consist ? Most evidently in affording them loans,-— 
not in giving them one kind of currency in preference to another. 

If the bank, according to the foregoing supposition, has regularly 
afforded loans on bills to the amount of 15,000,000/., any consi- 
derable and sudden reduction of those loans, might produce the 
most serious consequences. But let her discounts be regularly 
maintained at this level, and she need give herself no trouble 
about the oe Currericy is a thing which always, and in- 
fallibly, provides for itself. Now, we have seen alteady in what 
manner a run upon the bank for guineas affects her discounts. 
If she persist in keeping out the usual quantity of notes, her dis- 
counts must be daily en/arged to the whole amount of the notes 
which daily return upon her for gold. But if the notes which 
come in for gold are merely not issued, her discounts remain in- 
variably at 15,000,000/.,—and her business of discounting proceeds 
without any alteration. If the demand for gold continues till 
any considerable portion of her notes are withdrawn from circula- 
tion, what remain are not sufficient to retire the bills in her cof 
fers which are daily becoming due; they must be retired, there- 
fore, with gold; and, when this happens, she then begins to re« 
ceive with one harid what she pays away with the other, and the 
drain upon her.can proceed no further. 

Mr Thornton, indeed, says, that as there is never any doubt 
about the credit of the bank of England notes, the guineas are 
drawn away to supply the discredited notes in the country. But 
to suppose that guineas could be accumulated in the country, 
and yet be impossible to be had in London, if there was occasion, 
for them, is too absurd to require refutation. ‘The guineas which 
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are drawn from the bank of England to be sent to the country, 
are all drawn by the London bankers and money-dealers, in the 
first instance ; and if there is any demand for them in London, 
there they will remain. Would a London banker send ten thou- 
sand guineas to the country to accommodate his correspondent, 
if to-day, or to-morrow, he had bills to that amount falling due 
upon himself, which he had no other means of retiring? Indu- 
bitably he would not ;—he would retire his own bills in the first 
instance, and leave his correspondent in the country to shift for 
himself. Ht is evident, that little or none of the gold issued by 
the bank would go to the country, or any where else, till the cir- 
culation of London was completely supplied. 

It appears, therefore, that there is no danger to the regu- 
larity of the London payments by diminishing the notes of the 
bank of England, provided she diminishes not her discounts; 
and, wete the demand for guineas to continue so great as to ex- 
clude her notes from’ circulation, she could only Be called upon 
to find a quantity of gold equal to her 15,000,000/. in notes, to 
afford the whole of the usual discounts, and preserve the regu- 
larity of the London payments. Even then, too, she would be 
in no worse condition, than the rest of the banks who discount 
without issuing notes, and find it still a very gainful trade. But 
it is perfectly certain that she could never be called upon, while 
she confined her business to the discounting of bills, for nearly 
0 great a quantity of guineas as her notes amount to. It is al- 
ways found, that when a bank can stand, with every demonstra- 
tion of ease, a rin for but’a few days, confidence is restored, 
and the drain is mterrupted. As to the drain which may arise 
from the exporting of guineas to foreign countries, it is perfectly 
evident, that the smallest increase to the difficulty of finding 
them at home gives them a value, which entirely prevents that 
operation, and even brings gold from abroad. Mr Henry ‘1 horn- 
ton enters into a long explanation of the difficulties and delay of 
bringing bullion from abroad ; but he completely forgets another 
very obvious circumstance, that the delay and difficulties are equally 
great of drawing gold from this to other countries ; and that these 
two sets of difficulties, therefore, exactly balance one another. 

This doctrine is entirely confirmed by the facts connected with 
the crisis in our pecuniary affairs during the year 1796, and the 
beginning of 1797, when the suspension of payments in cash 
took place. From the end of 1794, or the beginning of 1795, 
there had been a rapid increase of the advances to government, 
insomuch, that these advances had risen, in the course of a few 
months, from six to ten millions; while the cash and bullion in 
the bank had, during the same months, sunk from eight millions 
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to five. During this time, the directors of the bank continued 
to make loud and frequent remonstrances to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the dangers into which the bank was brought by 
these extraordinary advances, and earnestly to implore that they 
might be reduced. So far, however, was this from taking place, 
that from the urgent demands of government on the one hand, 
and the compliance of the bank on the other, they were car- 
ried, in the month of March 1796,.to ehe enormous ‘amount of 
11,351,000/. From September to December they were reduced 
about a million and a half, but, after that, began again to rise ; 
and on the 26th of February, when the cash and bullion in the 
bank scarcely exceeded one million, the advances to government, 
including interest, amounted to 10,672,490/. For a little time 
before this memorable juncture, the governors of the bank having 
no command over the money advanced to government, endea- 
voured to draw in their notes by lessening the amount of their 
discounts ; and, by this circumstance, not by a want of eurrency, 
produced that derangement and difficulty in the London pay- 
ments of which Mr ‘Thornton complains. From the end of De- 
cember to the 26th of February, the quantity of discounted bills 
had sunk from $,796,000/. to 2,905,000/. 

The conclusion from all this appears abundantly certain. If the 


bank of England, provided she never made advances to government, 
could not, as we have already shown, be ever drained of gold, un- 
less she chose, beyond the amount of her notes in circulation, —and 
would not, to a moral certainty, be drained to nearly so great an 
amount, —and if we find her in advance to government, to a ee 


so enormous, when she became plunged in inextricable difhcul- 
ties, is it not clear that to these advanees the difficulties must 
have been owing ? It would have given us great pleasure to have 
entered upon the analysis of this case likewise, and to have traced 
the operation of these advances, step by step, to the crisis which 
they at last produced. But we have already so far exceeded all 
reasonable limits, that, we are absolutely precluded from an in- 
quiry, which would still'lead us to a considerable length. Besides, 
the principles which we have already laid down, maybe openers 
by any one who is at all accustomed to these inquiries, in the so- 
lution of this case, which presents no peculiar difficulty. In the 
mean time, we are extremely happy to present to those who are 
not accustomed to follow a train of reasoning, and who havea 
strong propensity in this country to treat it as nonsense, some- 
thing which is well calculated to make a deep impression upon 
them. It is the testimony of the Governor himself of the bank 
of England, in express terms, afirming the conclusion, to which, 
by the preceding inquiry, we have been led. A secret committee 
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of the House of Lords having been formed to inquire into the 
circumstances which led to the suspension of payments, the Go- 
vernor of the Bank was, on the 24th of March 1797, examined 
before that committee (see the Report of the Committee, which 
was printed and laid before Parliament), and delivered his evi- 
dence in the following remarkable words. 

* Q. Have you, at any of the conferences you have had with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Governor of the Bank, made 
representations to him of the dangér to the bank from the dimi- 
nution of its specie ? 

* A. Often. 

* Q. Can you state the dates of such representations ? 

* A. There are a variety of dates, but I cannot recollect them. 
I think the first by the bank was in December 1794, when I was 
directed to make such representations. 

* Q. Do you conceive that every exertion has been made by the 
bank to obtain repayment of the advances made to government 
since the Ist of January 1795 ? 

« A. Yes, save that of lending more. 

© Q. If, in consequence of the various remonstrances that have 
been made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the advances by 
the bank to government had been either paid off or greatly di- 
minished, do you not conceive it would have enabled the bank 
to regulate, at their discretion, the amount of the bank-notes in 
circulation ? 

© A. Undoubtedly. 

« Q. If the advances had been either paid off or greatly dimi- 
nished at the periods you applied for such payments, do you 
think the necessity of the Order in Council [for suspending the 
payments in cash] of the 26th of February would have existed ? 

* A. Had the advances to government been considerably less, 
I do net think the Order in Council would have been necessary.’ 

‘We ought now to proceed to the last part of our author’s dis- 
quisition, namely, the subject of exchange; but we have en- 
largéd to so immoderate a a on the important and compli- 
‘cated topics, which previously occupied our attention, that we 
must, for this time, entirely omit this collateral inquiry. The 
peculiar errors which Mr Smith has committed by the application 
of his doctrine of the ideal standard, it will be easy, after the 
examples ‘which we have presented, to detect; and, with this pre- 
caution, the reader will find several’ acute and very sensible re- 
marks. ; 
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Art. IV. Fowling, a Poem in Five Books, descriptive of Grouse, 
Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock, Duck, and Snipe ing. 12mo. 
pp. 150. Cadell & Davies, London. 1808. 


[Hoe who find ‘something very admirable in § The Chase,’ 

should be pleased, we think, with this poem. It is less 
raised, indeed, by common places of classical allusion, by formal 
similes and artificial digressions, than the popular work of So- 
merville ; but it is marked by the same knowledge and love of. 
the subject, by the same accuracy aad truth of description; and 
is animated, throughout, with something more of a natural feel- 
ing of the beauties of rural scenery, as well as a greater simpli- 
city both of conception and expression. 

To us, indeed, the greater part of what is called didactic 
poetry, appears to be a very dull. variety of the mock-heroic ; 
and we cannot help fancying, that there is something intrinsically 
ludicrous in four or five books of lofty and rapturous blank verse, 
either upon hunting or shooting. Pursuits which are followed 
for mere amusement, and which necessarily give place to every 
call of duty, affection, or business, evidently possess in them- 
selves a very subordinate and secondary interest; and are there- 
fore by no means the most natural or advantageous vehicles for 
awakening the oman of mankind by those lofty or pathetic 
sentiments which constitute the soul of poetry. If shooting and 
hunting are legitimate subjects for poetry, so are cock-fighting 
and foot-ball; and if occupations are to be magnified in verse, 
merely because idle individuals enter into them with great relish 
and animation, we need not despaif of seeing a regular didactic 
poem under the name of ‘ The Tavern,’ or ¢ The Bathing Ma- 
chine. ’ 

Though poetical talents are misapplied, therefore, to subjects 
that can excite no powerful or reasonable interest, yet those ta- 
lents may still be displayed — such subjects. Accurate and 
lively description will always be delightful; and no subject can 
be fairly denominated unpoetical, which holds out an opportuni- 
ty to expatiate on the beauties of nature. 

Comparing the subject of this poem with that of Mr Somer- 
ville’s, in respect of their poetical capabilities, we would say that 
the latter was more picturesque, and the former more romantic. 
‘The Chase, with its neighing steeds and opening hounds—its 
horns and halloos—and the rapid sweep of its gay and crowded 
followers, certainly presents a more animated picture to the fancy, 
than the solitary pedestrian, creeping cautiously with his gun and 
pointers from field to field. ‘The very loneliness of the fowler, 
however, and the silence in which he stalks from thicket to hill, 
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and from heath to forest, afford a greater scope for contempla- 
tion, extend our attention more naturally to the scenes through 
which he glides, and afford more leisure and apology, both for 
description and varied reflection. We can easily conceive that a 
fowler should give way to musings that may ripen into poetry. 
It is difficult to imagine how a fox-hunter should put the chase 
into blank verse. 

In the First Book, which treats of Grouse Shooting, the lone- 
liness of the scorched and shadeless heaths which the fowler tra- 
verses, is very well described; and the merits of setting-dogs dis- 
cussed in the most scientific manner. We give the following ac- 
count of the close of the day’s labours, as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s powers of description. 

* Now let us view the spoil, erewhile we trust 
To be increas’d, the ruffil’d plumage dress, 
Remove with careful hand the clotted gore, 
That so the maid, to whose lov’d name e’en now 
We lift the cup, may dread not to'recejve 
The off’ring destin’d to her snowy hand. 
Amusing sight! to see the prostrate dogs, 
Rous’d from their unsound slumbers, sit erect 
Upon their haunches, and, with high rais’d ears, 
And head one side declin’d, attentive mark 
My actions, as I turn the lifeless birds 
This way and that. Their eyes so bright of late, 
Surmounted by a brow of scarlet fringe, 
How dull and heavy now! yet still their plumes 
Retain their colour, red and white immix’d, 
With transverse bars, and spots of sable hue. 
Most common these—yet grouse of other kind 
The fowler often finds, of larger growth 
And glossy jet, black game or heath-cock term’d. 
But in the North the lovely race is found 
More frequent,—chief where Scotia spreads at large 
Her heaths, her mountains, and her glitt’ring lochs, 
With piny forests intersected oft, 
Primeval Nature, simple and august. 
Beneath those deep and solitary shades, 
With native freedom blest, the wild deer roves ; 
The ptarmacan and cappercaily there, 
Jealous and shy, glide through the verdant gloom, 
Upon some rocky mountain’s ample side, 
His tent the sportsman pitches; day by day 
His joyous task pursues,’ &c. p. 21—24. 

¢ 'The work is done; and see, the setting ‘sun 
But lingers on the brow of yon dark hill 
Empurpl’d with his beams, to bid farewell. 


Farewell b 
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Farewell, great orb of day! content I view 
Thy fiery disk forsake our hemisphere, 
Conveying light and life to other climes. 
How still is all around} no human sounds, 
Nor low of wand’ring herds, nor bleat of ‘sheep, 
Break the deep silence of these wastes remote. 
The spoil secur’d, with joyous heart I leave 
The solitary scene, to join, once more, 
In the far distant vales, my fellow men. 
There lies my way, betwixt those hills that rise 
On either side, and form a hollow pass, 
And, pointing to the western sky, reflect 
The sun’s departed rays. Yet once again 
I turn, and, in the changing east, remark 
The ev’ning shades their filmy vapours draw 
Across the blue expanse ; whilst in the west, 
Deep azure yet surmounts the saffron robe 
‘That clothes the smiling heav’ns. How sweet to mark, 
As down the heath I wind, the distant scene 
Unfolding by degrees! At first appear 
The blue topp’d hills, with floating vapours crown’d, 
Drawn from the vale beneath ; the spiral wreath 
Of smoke ascending through the tranquil air, 
[ts source unseen, till the close-crowding trees 
Denote the shelter’d farm that lies below. 
How fast each well known object now recurs ! 
‘The grassy shope, the winding shrubby lane, 
The clatt’ring mill; and now, at large display’d, 
‘lhe village rises to my glaaden’d eye. 
Here let me pause upon this antient stile 
O’ergrown with moss, and Nature’s charms survey, 
Clad in her ev’ning robe ; and let my ear 
Catch the sweet rural sounds that float around. 
But hark! what melody is this, that bursts 
Upon my ravish’d sense? the rustic youths, 
Their daily labour done, in yon grey tow’r 
Ring round the tuneful peal. I love the strain, 
Whether its merry morning notes proclaim 
‘The plighted vows of some unpolish’d pair, 
Or chiming slow, as now, with frequent pause, 
Chaunt a sweet requiem to the dying dy. 
‘The peal has ceas’d. The rustic youths repair, 
With hasty foot, each to his simple home.” p. 31—34. 


‘The second book is about the shootin g of partridges; and very 
full of moral reflections and instructions to young sportsmen. 
We proceed, however, to the third, which describes the destruc- 
tion of pheasants, and is more original and poetical. 
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‘ Hail, lovely season of the changing year! 
What varied beauties clothe the mellow scene ! 
On some still day, when deep repose enchains 
The loud discordant winds, how sweet a calm 
Pervades the scene, as Nature’s self repos’d 
Through all her varied works, and whisper’d rest 
To restless toilsome man!’ p. 75. 
After an eloquent address to his dog, the sportsman proceeds; 
————-‘ Here at this gap, 
Here will we enter, where the yellow leaves, 
The first pale off’rings of the trembling woods 
To tyrant Winter, by his servile slaves 
Eurus and Boreas gather’d, strew the ground. 
Now put your vigour forth, my old ally, 
And round this op’ning glade, with circling steps, 
The clust’ring thickets range. Ah! there they rise, 
One haply comes this way. The gun resounds. 
I saw him fall beneath the mossy branch 
Of that wide-spreading oak. Yes, there he lies! 
His vivid plumage, like an heap of gems 
On a coarse carpet spread, seems all too rich 
For the rough russet ground on which it lies.’ _p, 78, 79, 
While he reposes a while in the depth of the wood, he indulges 
in a long invective against a town life, and an effeminate educa- 
tion. We are better pleased, however, with the description 
which winds it up. 
‘ E’en here, extended on the verdant moss 
That clothes the twisted roots of this tall tree, 
What tranquil pleasure soothes my careless mind ! 
Whilst all that meets the eye or strikes the ear, 
Harmonious mingling, swells the woodland scene. 
Nor the soft whisper of the passing gale 
Amidst the trembling leaves, nor various hues 
Those leaves that sweetly paint, nor sights nor sounds 
Inanimate, alone unite to please. 
Borne on the breeze, from the high-furrow’d field, 
The ploughman’s steady chaunt to his slow team 
Monotonous, I mark. The blackbird pipes 
From the green holly ; then, with thoughtless wing, 
Close glances by my side; but wheeling short, 
Alters his course, and shrieking, as he. flies, 
Proclaims his groundless fears,.. The little wren 
Flits on from branch to branch, ’till, o’er my head, 
With tail erect and nodding head, he vents, 
Chatt’ring, his anger at intrusive man, 
Above, with circling flight, the rav’nous kite 
Suils o’er the wood, and, stooping oft, 
Brushes the topmost boughs, and, with keen eye, 
; Explores 
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Explores the ground beneath ; ’till hither led 

By chance, he startles at my dang’rous form, 

Flaps his wide wings, and quickly soars aloft. 

Through wither’d grass and ferns the whitethroat creeps, 
Oft stopping to inhale the scented air 

With eager nose; then fast, with foot as light 

As falling leaf, he nimbly winds away.’ p. 87—89. 

The book closes with the description of a woodland sunset, 
without omitting the circumstances appropriate to the author’s 
vocation. 

* Thus through the winding shades as slow I pass, 
The pheasant cockets, ere he seeks in sleep 
To close his brilliant eye, whilst whistling sharp 
In her descending flight his mate responds.’ p. 92. 

The Fourth Book, which treats of Woodcock Shooting, has 
very considerable merit. ‘The winter landscape is prettily sketch- 
ed; and the adventures of the woodcock himself pursued with 
considerable feeling. 

* Tl) fares it with him then, 
On stormy seas mid-way surpris’d: no land 
Its swelling breast presents, where safe reclin’d 
His panting heart might find a short repose ; 
But wide around the hoarse-resounding seas 
Meets his dim eye. Should some tall ship appear 
High bounding o’er the waves, urg’d by despair, 
He seeks the rocking masts, and throws him dowa 
Amid the twisted cordage :—thence repell’d, 
If instant blows deprive him not of life, 
He flutters weakly on, and drops at last, 
Helpless and flound’ring, in the whit’ning surge, 
Yet not the perils of th’ aerial way, 
Nor varied death, that hovers on the shore 
From guns, and nets, and hairy springes, serve 
The fruitful race t’extirpate. When the year 
Struggles to break from winter’s rough embrace, 
And with a livelier vesture clothe the earth, 
The woodcock musters on the sea-beat shore 
His bands decreas’d. On some propitious day 
He springs aloft, and through the pathless air, 
With course unerring, seeks his native shores. 
Perchance on some Norwegian forest vast, 
Beneath colossal pines and mingl’d firs, 
Where murm’ring streams with fruitful current, wind 
Again their wonted course, his old abode, 
He plumes his spotted wing anew, and gives 
His yielding heart to love: Fearless he roves 
Amidst his feather’d family, ’till Fate 
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Coercive drive him forth to other lands, 
In happy ign’rance of impending death.’ p. 99—101. 

The tender but summer-like gleam of a wintry sun, in a 
calm and sheltered recess of the woods, is represented with no 
vulgar skill. We ¢an only make room for the concluding part of 
the picture. 

* On yonder hill a fowler meets my eye, 
Where, spreading wide its navigable wave, 
The winding river severs in its course 
The kindred soil,—diminish’d to a dwarf 
Himself,—his dogs as dwarfish, and the smoke 
‘That issues from his gun, long time precedes 
The faint report. How grateful is the beam 
Of the meridian sun, that cheers the world 
With no intemp’rate warmth! All nature owns 
His sov’reignty benign, and where he points 
His condescending ray, the mourning Earth 
Smiles faintly, whilst his icy gripe awhile, 
Stern Winter half relaxes. Were it not 
For the bare forest, and the sallow fields, 
Their wither’d herbage sprinkl’d o’er with frost, 
The wanton smile of summer might be deem’d 
To play upon yon azure wave, where rides 
The vessel whose gay flag descends in folds 
From the high top-mast, by no breeze disturb’d.’  p.116,117, 

The last ‘book is dedicated to the description of Snipe and 
Duck Shooting. Both scenes are sketched in a very lively man- 
ner ; but the scenery of the last is most engaging. After going 
through the cruel and unnatural operation of rising and break- 
fasting before daybreak, the poet proceeds. 

— * But a far nobler spoil 
Awaits him on the river; where the rocks, 
Aiding the roaring stream, it keeps at bay 
The eager frost, and many a broken pool, 
Half liquid and half solid, forms,—the haunt 
Of all the kindred tribes that love to cleave, 
With glossy breast and paddling feet, the-flood,— 
Widgeon, or teal, or duck,y—majestic swan, 
Or heavy goose—with many a fowl beside 
Of lesser size and note, who, when the world 
Has sunk to rest, beneath the moon-beam dash 
The sparkling tide. ’ p- 129, 130. 
———* Those tow’ring rocks, 
With nodding wood o’erhung, that faintly break’ 
Upon the straining eye, descending deep, 
A hollow basin form, the which receives 
The foaming torrent from above. Around 
Thick alders grow. We steal upon the spot 
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With cautious step, and, peering out, survey 
The restless flood. No object meets our eye. 
But hark! what sound is that approaching near? 
“ Down close ”——-The wild-ducks come, and, darting down, 
Throw up on ev’ry side the troubl’d wave : 
Then gaily swim around with idle play. 
With breath restrain’d, and palpitating heart, 
I view their movements, whilst my well-taught dogs, 
Like lifeless statues, crouch. Now is the time! 
Closer they join ; nor will the growing light 
Admit of more delay.—With fiery burst, 
The unexpected death invades the flock. 
Tumbling they lye, and beat the flashing pool ; 
Whilst those remoter from the fatal range 
Of the swift shot, mount up on vig’rous wing, 
And wake the sleeping echoes as day fly. 
Quick on the floating spoil my spaniels rush, 
And drag them to the shore. ” 
‘ The growing light 
Opens the wint’ry scene, and soon the sun 
With cheerful beam shall meet us. Now the heav’ns 
Foretel his near approach ; and now he drives 
His ruby car along the eastern sky. 
What pen or pencil shall presume to draw 
The glowing scene,—the rosy hue that paints 
The glist’ning snow,—the fiery gleams that flash 
From crystal icicles that deck the rocks 
Or hoary willow’s roots, and, with a flood 
Of brightest splendour, light the river up!’ p. 138-141, 
We conclude our extracts with the following picture of the 
closing in of a winter evening, which.reflects no despicable image 
of the truth and minuteness and tenderness of Cowper. 
* The snow has ceas’d to fall; the gloomy clouds, 
Retiring, like disbanded troops, disperse 
In all directions, and leave Heaven’s wide plain 
Free, for the glitt’ring stars their num’rous bands 
Irregular to muster. Frost his rage 
Abates not, but, with persevering spleen, 
Stiffens the new-fall’n snow. The village pours 
From ev’ry chimney volumes of thick smoke, 
From the dry faggot or the close par'd turf 
Arising, of more pure and wholesome scent 
Than the rank coal sulphureous. Happy they, 
Whose scanty cottage holds, within its walls, 
The ready fuel pil’d. ‘They need not brave 
The season’s fury, from the furzy brake, 
Or frozen wood, with hands benumb’d, to pick, 
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And shiv’ring limbs ill guarded from the cold, 
The casual branch strewed by the wint’ry wind. 
For see yon motley crew advancing slow, 
Beneath their burdens on the slipp’ry road, 
Nor male nor female their uncouth attire, 
But ill compos’d of each,—female their sex, 
Various their ages.—By the stooping side 
Of feeble matron, walks with vig’rous step, 
In the full bloom of youth, the buxom maid. 
The quilted petticoat, once glossy bright, 
Rusty and soil’d, and streaming to the wind, 
Denotes them best ; for on their shoulders hangs 
The faded coat, with gorgeous buttons once 
Thick studded ; now but one remains alone, 
To guard it from desertion. The flapp’d hat, 
Rejected by the lordly husband, rent 
Disastrously ; nor can we spare to sigh 
At the dishonour’d scarlet, faint and wan, 
And stript of all appendages; though once 
With innate pride of British valour, worn 
On the thick tented plain, nor e’er design’d 
For such ignoble use. Laborious band ! 
Full hardly have you earn’d the scanty means 
Of a short hour of needful ease and warmth. 
But lives there, righteous Heav’n, th’ unpitying man, 
Who, blest with all that fortune can bestow, 
Forbids the shiv’ring villager to take 
The useless refuse—locks Kis guarded gates 
Without remorse—and, should an hapless foot 
Upon his parks intrude, enrag’d, lets loose 
His upstart menials on the trembling wretch ? 
Ah! can the sparkling glass be sweet to him? 
Can his proud fires impart a pleasing warmth ? 
Or can he, on his downy pillow, place 
His weary head, expecting calm repose?’ p. 134—137. 
We do not offer these passages to our readers as specimens of 
very exquisite or powerful poetry ; but they possess the merit, we 
think, of truth and simplicity. There is something modest and 
amiable and natural, we think, throughout the whole composi- 
tion ; and, being satisfied that there are many readers to whom, 
it will afford more pleasure than it has done to us, we think it 
right to make this little effort to make them and the author ac- 
quainted. We think he may do something better than make 
poems upon field sports ; but we would not encourage him to 
jeave even this calling for the chance of carrying off the prize in 
the more beaten walks of literature. 
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Art. V. History of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics, 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the Union, By Henry Parnell, 
Esq. M. P. 


HE various publications which have issued from the press it 
favour of religious liberty, have now nearly silenced the 
arguments of their opponents; and, teaching sense to some, and 
inspiring others with shame, have left those only on the field who 
can neither learn nor blush. 

But, though the argument is given up, and the justice of the 
Catholic cause admitted, it seems to be generally conceived, that 
their case, at present, is utterly hopeless; and that, to advocate 
it any longer, will only irritate the oppressed, without producing 
any change of opinion in those by whose influence and authority 
that oppression is continued. ‘To this opinion, unfortunately too 
prevalent, we have many reasons for not subscribing. 

We do not understand what is meant in this country by, the 
notion, that a measure of consummate wisdom, and imperious 
necessity, is to be deferred for any time, or to depend upon any 
contingency. Whenever it can be made clear to the understand- 
ings of the great mass of enlightened people, that any system of po- 
litical conduct is necessary to the public welfare, every obstacle ion 
it ought) will be swept away before it; and as we conceive it to 
by no means improbable, that the country may be, ere long, plac- 
ed in a situation where its safety or ruin will depend upon its con- 
duct towards the Catholics, we sincerely believe we are doing 
our duty in throwing every possible light on this momentous que- 
stion. Neither do we understand where this passive submission to 
ignorance and error is toend. Is it confined to religion ? Or does 
it extend to war and peace, as well as religion? Would it be 
tolerated, if any man were to say, * Abstain from all arguments 
in favour of peace; the court have resolved upon eternal war; 
and, as you cannot have peace, to what purpose urge the neces- 
sity of it?’ We answer,—that courts must be presumed to be 
open to the influence of reason; or, if they were not, to the in- 
fluence of prudence and discretion, when they perceive the pub- 
lic opinion to be loudly and clearly against them. To lye by in 
timid and indolent silence,—to suppose an inflexibility, in which 
no court ever could, under pressing circumstances, persevere,— 
and to neglect a regular and vigorous appeal to public opinion, is 
to give up all chance of doing good, and to abandon the only in- 
strument by which,the few are ever prevented from ruining the 
many. 

It is folly to talk of any other u/timatum in government than 
perfect justice to the fair claims of the subject, The concessions 
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to the Irish Catholics in 1792, were to be the ne plus ultra. Eve 
ry engine was set on foot to induce the grand juries in Ireland to 
petition against further concessions ; and, in six months after- 
~wards, government were compelled to introduce, themselves, those 

ther relaxations of the penal code, of which they had just be- 
.ore assured the Catholics they must abandon all hope. Such is 
the absurdity of supposing, that a few interested and ignorant:in- 
dividuals can postpone, at their pieasure and caprice, the happi- 
ness of millions. 

As to the feeling of irritation with which such continued dis- 
cussion may inspire the Irish Catholics, we are convinced that no 
vpinion could be so prejudicial to the cordial union which we 
hope may always subsist between the two countries, as that all 
the efforts of the Irish were unavailing ; that argument was hope- 
less ; that their case was prejudged with a sullen inflexibility 
which circumstances could not influence, pity soften, or reason 
subdue. 

We are by no means convinced, that the decorous silence re- 
commended upon the Catholic question would be rewarded by 
those future concessions, of which many persons appear to be so 
certain. We havea strange incredulity where persecution is to 
be abolished, and any class of men restored to. their indisputable 
rights. "When we see it done, we will believe it. Till itis done, 
we shall always consider it to be highly improbable ;~—much too 
improbable to justify the smallest relaxation in the Catholics them- 
selves, or in those who are wellwishers to their cause. When 
the fanciful period at present assigned for the emancipation ar- 
rives, new scruples may arise—fresh forbearance be called for— 
and the operations of common sense be deferred for another ge- 
neration, ‘Toleration never had a present tense, nor taxation a 
future one. The answer which Paul received from Felix, he 
owed to the subject on which he spoke. When justice and 
righteousness were his theme, Felix told him to go away, and he 
would hear him some other time. All men who have spoken to 
courts upon such disagreeable topics, have received the same an- 
swer. Felix, however, trembled when he gave it; but his fear 
was ill directed. He trembled at the subject,—he ought to have 
trembled at the delay. 

Little or nothing is to be expeéted from the fhame of deferring, 
what it is fo. wicked and perilous to defer. Profligacy.in taking 
office is fo extreme, that we have no doubt public men may be 
found, who, for half a century, would poftpone all remedies for 
a peflilence, if the prefervation of their places depended upon the 
propagation of the virus. To us, fuch kind of conduét conveys 
no other notion than that of fordid avaricious impudence ~—it puts 
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to fale the beft interefts of the country for fome improvement in 
the wines and meats and carriages which a mati ufes, and encou- 
rages a new political morality which may always poftpone any o- 
ther great meafure,—and every other great meafure as well as the 
emancipation of the Catholics. 

We terminate this apologetical preamble with exprefling the 
moft earneft hope, that the Catholics will not, from any notion 
that their caufe is effe€tually carried, relax in any one conttitution- 
al effort neceflary to their purpofe. Their caufe is the caule of 
common fenfe and juftice ;—the fafety of England and of the world 
nray depend upon it.. It refts upon the foundeft principles; leads 
to the moft important confequences ; and therefore cannot be too 
frequently brought before the notice of the public. The book be- 
fore us is written by Mr Henry Parnell, the brother of Mr Wil- 
liam Parnell, author of the Hiftorical Apology, reviewed in one 
of our late Numbers; and it contains a very well written hiftory 
of the penal laws enaéted againft. the Irith Catholics, from the, 
peace of Limerick, in the reign of King William, to the late union. 
Of thefe we fhall prefent a very fhort, and, we hope even to loun- 
gers, a readable abftraét. 

The war carried on in Ireland againft King William, cannot 
deferve the name of a rebellion :—it was a ftruggle for their law- 
ful Prince, whom they had fworn to maintain; and whofe zeal 
for the Catholic religion, whatever effect it might have produced 
in England, ceuld not by them be confidered asa crime. This 
_ war was terminated by the furrender of Limerick, upon conditions 
by which the Catholics hoped, and very rationally hoped, to fe- 
cure to themfelves the free enjoyment of their religion in future, 
and an exemption from all thofe civil penalties and incapacities 
which the reigning creed is fo fond of heaping upon its fubjugated 
rivals. 

By the various articles of this treaty, they are to enjoy fuch pri- 
vileges in the exercife of their religion, as they did enjoy in the 
time of Charles II.: and the King promifes, upon the meeting of 
Parliament, ‘to endeavour to procure for them fuch further /ecurity 
in that particular, as may preferve them from any diflurbance on 
account of their faid religion.’ ‘They are to be reftored to their 
eftates, privileges and immunities, as they enjoyed them in the: 
time of Charles II. The gentlemen are to be allowed to ca 
arms; and no other oath is to be tendered to the Catholics who 
fubmit to King William, than the oath of allegiance. Thefe, and 
other articles, King William ratifies for himfelf, his heirs and fuc- 
ceffors, as far as in him lies; and conprms the fame, and every other 
claufe and matter therein contained. 

Thefe articles were figned by the Englith general on the 3d of 
October 1691, and diffuled comfort, confidence, and tranquillity 
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among the Catholics. On the 22d of O&tober, the Englith Par- 
Jiament excluded Catholics from the Irith Houfes of Lords and 
Commons, by compelling them to take the oaths of fupremacy be- 
fore admiffion ! 

In 1695, the Catholics were deprived of all means of educat- 
ing their children, at home or abroad, and of the privilege of 
being guardians to their own or to other persons’ children. ‘Then 
all the Catholics were disarmed,—and then all the priests banish- 
ed. After this (probably by way of joke), an act was passed to 
confirm the treaty of Limerick,—the great and glorious King Wil- 
liam totally forgetting the contract he had entered into, of re- 
commending the religious liberties of the Catholics to the atten- 
tion of Parliament. 

On the 4th of March 1704, it was enacted, that any son of a 
Catholic, who would.turn Protestant, should succeed to the fa- 
mily estate, which from that moment could no longer be sold, or 
charged with debt and legacy. On the same day, Popish fathers 
were debarred, by a penalty of 500/., from being guardians to 
their own children. If the child, however young, declared him- 
self a Protestant, he was to be delivered immediately to the custody 
of some Protestant relation.—No Protestant to marry a Papist.— 
No Papist to purchase land, or take a lease of land for more than 
thirty-one years. If the profits of the land so leased by the Catholic 
amounted to above a certain rate, settled by the act,—farm to be- 
long to the first Protestant who made the discovery.—No Papist to 
be in a line of entail ; but the estate to pass on to the next Pro- 
testant heir, as if the Papist were dead. If a Papist dies in- 
testate, and no Protestant heir can be found ; property to be e- 
qually divided among all the sons; or, if he has none, among all 
the daughters. By the 16th clause of this bill, no Papist to hold 
any office civil or military.—Not to dwell in Limerick or Galway, 
except on certain conditions.—Not to vote at elections.—Not to 
hold advowsons. 

In 1709,. Papists were prevented from holding an annuity for 
life. If any son of a Papist chose to turn Protestant, and enrol 
the certificate of his conversion in the Court of Chancery, that 
Court is empowered to compel his father to state the value of his 
property upon oath, and to make out of that property a compe- 
tent allowance to the son, at their own discretion, not only for 
his present maintenance, but for his future portion after the death 
of the father. An increase of jointure to be enjoyed by Papist 
wives, upon their conversion.—Papists keeping schools, to be 
prosecuted as convicts.—Popish priests who are converted, to re- 
ceive 30/. per annum. 

Rewards are given by the same act-for the discovery of Popish 
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clergy ; 50/. for discovering a Popish bishop ; 20/. for a common 
popish clergyman; 10/, for a Popish usher! ‘Two justices of 
the peace can compel any Papist above 18 years of age to disclose 
every particular which has come to his knowledge respecting 
Popish priests, celebration of mass, or Papist schools.—Impri- 
sonment for a year, if he refuses to answer.—Nobody can hold 
property in trust for a Catholic.—Juries, in all trials growing out 
of these statutes, to be Protestants.—No Papist to take more than 
two apprentices, except in the linen trade.—AlIl the Catholic 
clergy to give in their names and places of abode at the quarters 
sessions, and to keep no curates.—Catholics not to serve on 
grand juries.—In any trial upon statutes for strengthening the 
Protestant interest, a Papist juror may be peremptorily challen- 
ged. 

In the next reign, Popish horses were attached, and allowed 
to be seized for the militia.—Papists cannot be either high or 
petty constables.—No Papist to vote at electious.—Papists in 
towns to provide Protestant watchmen ;—and not to vote at 
vestries. aN 

In the reign of George II., Papists were prohibited from bes 
ing barristers. Barristers and solicitors marrying Papists, consi- 
dered to be Papists, and subjected to all penalties as such. Per- 
sons robbed by privateers, during a war with a Popish prince, to 
be indemnified by grand jury presentments, and the money to be 
levied on the Catholics only. No Papist to marry a Protestant ;— 
any priest celebrating such a marriage ta be hanged. 

During all this time, there was not the slightest rebellion in 
Ireland. 

In 1715 and 1745, while Scotland and the riorth of England 
were up in arms, not a man stirred in Ireland; yet the spirit of 
persecution against the Catholics continued till the 18th of his 
present Majesty; and then gradually gave way to the increase of 
knowledge, the humanity of our Sovereign, the abilities of Mr 
Grattan, the weakness of England struggling in America, and 
the dread inspired by the French revolution. 

Such is the rapid outline of a code of laws, which reflects iti- 
delible disgrace upon the English character, and explains but too 
clearly the cause of that hatred in which the English name has 
been so long held in Ireland. It would require centuries to ef- 
face such an impression; and yet, when we find it freshy and 
cperating at the end of a few years, we explain the fact by every 
cause which can degrade the Irish, and by none which can re 
mind us of our own scandalous policy. With the folly and the 
horror of such a code before our eyes,—with the conviction of re 
cent and domestic history, that mankind are not to be lashed 
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and chained out of their faith,h—we are striving to teaze and 
worry them into a better theology. Heavy oppression is remov- 
ed; light insults and provocations are retained; the scourge does 
not fall upon their shoulders, but it sounds in their ears. And 
this is the conduct we are pursuing, when it is still a great doubt 
whether this country alone may not be opposed to the united ef- 
forts of the whole of Europe. It is really difficult to ascertain 
which is the most utterly destitute of common sense,—the ca- 
pricious and arbitrary stop we have made in our concessions to 
the Catholics, or the precise period we have chosen for this grand 

{fort of obstinate folly. 

- whatsoever manner the contest now in agitation on the Con- 
tinent may terminate, its relation to the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics will be very striking. If the Spaniards succeed in esta- 
blishing their own liberties, and in rescuing Europe from the 
tyranny under which it at present labours, it will still be con- 
tended, within the walls of our own Parliament, that the Ca- 
tholics eannot fulfil the duties of social life. Venal politicians 
will still argue that the time is not yet come. Sacred and lay 
sycophants will still lavish upon the Catholic faith their well-paid 
abuse,—and England still passively submit te such a disgraceful 
spectacle of in gratitude and injustice. Hf, on the contrary (as 
may. probably be the case), the Spaniards fall before the numbers 
and military skill of the Frénch, then are we left alone in the 
world, without another ray of hope; and compelled to employ, 
against internal disaffection, that force whieh, exalted to its utmost 
euergy, would im all probability prove but barely equal to the ex- 
teri af danger by which we should be surrounded. Whence comes 
it that these things are universally admitted to be true, but looked 
upon in servile silence by a country hitherto accustomed to make 
great efforts for its prosperity, safety and independence ? 


Art. Vi. A Journey from Madras, through the Countries of My- 
sore, Canara and Malabar, performed under the Orders of the 
Most Noble the Marquis We ellesley, Governor-General of India, 

for the express purpose of investigating the State of Agriculture, 
Aris and Commerce; the Religion, Manners and Customs; the 
History, Natural anil Civil; and Antiquities in the Donunions of 
the Rajah of Mysore, and the Countries acquired by the Honourable 
East India Company, in the late and former Wars, from Tippy 
Sultan. By Francis Buchanan, M. D. F. R.S., &c. &c. Ca- 
dell & Davies. 1807. 


TRETCHING from the central region of Hindustan, the Media- 
bhumi of the Indian geographers, extends a fair and fertile 
country, 
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country, denominated, from its relative position, ‘ Daxin,’» or 
on the right hand; that i is, south for him. who contemplates the 
rising sun. The lofty mountains which approximate the river 
that forms the common boundary, stretch to the extremity of the 
southern peninsula, and send forth, on either hand, a varietyoof 
streams, which diffuse fertility and beauty, to cheit junetion 
with the ocean, which washes both coasts. It has been doubted 
whether this southern tract constituted a portion of the Punya- 
bhumi, or sacred land of the Brahmans.: To us, the affirmative 
appears demonstrable, from the number and antiquity of the 
places of pilgrimage, extending even to Cape Comorin, itself: in- 
vested with a sacred character, under the name of Cumari, or 
the Virgin. As far as history or tradition extend, it has. been 
the residence of Hindus. When the Puranas were composed, 
this country, like the rest of Hindustan, was divided into an 
infinite number of petty principalities. There, also,: the doc- 
trines of Buddha, or that modification of the tenets common to 
all Vaisnava, or worshippers of Vishnu, threatened the Brahmans 
with the subversion of their religion, and the rejection of the Ve- 
das. The schism, too, appears to have survived to a later period 
in the Decan, than in the north; and some villages.of Bauddhists 
still attest the more extensive circulation of these dogmas, which 
reign unrivalled in the neighbouring island of Ceylon, and on the 
opposite coasts of Pegu and Siam. 

‘The five great nations who cultivate and people this southern 
region, are named collectively the five Dravira. Of these, the 
Gurjara must have been associated with the rest, from circum- 
stances now unknown. ‘The Mahrattas and Telingas are still nu- 
merous and powerful nations, occupying the western and eastern 
parts of the northern peninsula. Carnata, or Canara, was the 
southern limit of both, and extended to both coasts; whilst the 
Tamla, or proper Dravira, dwelt at the southern extremity. 
These civil divisions, marked by diversity of language, and of 
written character, and consecrated by a religion which interdicts 
the mixture of casts, have withstood the shock of conquest, the 

caprice of tyrants, and the intolerance even of Mohamedan: bi- 
gotry. Invited to emigrate by the suggestions of interest, or 
forced to fly by the cruelty of a conqueror, multitudes of each of 
those nations may indeed be found established within the bounda- 
ries of another ; but their manners, language, religious rites and 
nuptial contracts, at once attest their origin, and the character 
of durability attached to all their institutions. 

In the translation of Ferishta, by that accomplished. oriental- 
ist Captain Scott, we may trace the progress of the Moslems in 
the reduc#ion of the Decan. In the fifteenth century, all the 
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countries south of the Crisn& acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Hindw princes of Vijayanagara. A description of that city, 
transmitted to his sovereign by the embassador of Mirza Shahrokh, 
has been translated by the writer of this article, and published in 
the Asiatic Register. It suggests at once a high idea‘of the power, 
splendour, and good government which that empire exhibited, 
and a very advantageous contrast with the states of the most po- 
tent prince then reigning in Asia, by whom the embassador 
was deputed. After the subversion of this flourishing empire by 
the continued extension of the Mohamedan dominions, the go- 
vernors of the southern provinces rendered themselves independ- 
ent in their respective jurisdictions ; and hence the origin of My- 
sor, and of many other states recently annexed to it, by the 
successful usurpations of Hyder Ali Khan. 

On the other hand, the Mogul emperors of Dehli having suc- 
cessiyely reduced the several Mohamedan states which divided the ~ 
countries of Selingana, a part of Mahrat, and of Carnata, push- 
ed their conquests in the eastern division of the peninsula. The 
shock which that empire received from the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, concurred, with the weakness of the princes, and the venality 
of the court, to effect its dismemberment. The posterity of 
Asof Jah succeeded as nominal viceroys, and as real sovereigns, 
to the authority of their father inthe Decan. The pages of Orme 
exhibit the splendid military achievements, by which, in support 
of the doubtful pretensions of the son of a provincial governor, 
the family of Walajah obtained the dignity of Nuabs of Arcot, 
then first become hereditary ; whilst the English exercised an ano- 
malous and indefinable jurisdiction over a person whom they 
styled independent. 

Scarcely had the conquest of Mysor been achieved, and a 
subsidiary treaty adjusted with the new government, than Lord 
Wellesley, with that decision and promptitude which character- 
ized his administration, and so remarkably influenced the conduct 
of the war, determined on exploring the resources and the 
general condition of the allied and ceded countries, with a view 
to the improvement of both. Dr Buchanan, who was the per- 
son selected for this important mission, independent of much ge- 
neral information, was more peculiarly recommended by his know- 
ledge of mineralogy and natural history ; and the work before us 
bears a complete testimony to the ability and industry with which 
he discharged the trust confided to him. 

In the Governor General’s instructions, dated the 24th Febru- 
ary 1800, the attention of Dr Buchanan was directed to the agri- 
culture of the: country, as the first great and essential object. of 
his journey. The different kinds of esculent vegef@bles, the 
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modes of cultivation, and machinery adopted for watering the 
grounds ; the different breeds of cattle ; the extent and tenures 
of the farms, and the usual price of labour ; the cultivation and 
preparation of cotton, pepper, sandal wood and cardamums, 
and the means by which these may be extended ; the state of the 
manufactures and manufacturers; the climate and seasons of 
Mysor; and, lastly, the general condition of the inhabitants 
with respect to food, clothing and habitations, as well as the sub- 
division of casts and tribes prevalent among them. It was stat- 
ed, that the information expected to result from this investiga- 
tion, might not only prove advantageous to Mysor itself, but chet 
a comparison with the situation of other parts of the Company’s 
territories in those particulars, might eventually lead to improve- 
ments in agriculture and manufactures there also, and open chan- 
nels of commerce hitherto unexplored. 

The English reader has frequently ascended the lofty moun- 
tains which support the flat but elevated land of Mysor, in the 
train of hostile armies, marking the wide-spreading desolation of 
war, or pursuing the flying hosts of Indian cavalry, till stopped 
by some fortress which nature meant to be impregnable. In re- 
tracing these steps, in the suite of a mission suggested solely by 
benevolent views, our sensations acquire force by contrast, and 
novelty adds her charm to the illusion. 

Dr Buchanan began his journey from Madras on the 23d April 
1800. His route through the Company’s Jaghir, lay nearly in a 
westerly direction ; and the frequent occurrence of inns or choul- 
tries, evinces an attention to travellers. ‘ At these places, the 
poorest, without expense, have shelter from the inclemencies of 
the weather ; and the richest traveller can purchase, both for him- 
self and his cattle, at least the necessaries of life.’ The tank of 
Swagambrahm is formed by shutting up, with an artificial bank, 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground, and contains 
an expanse of water seven or eight miles in length, and three in 
width. ‘This, applied to the purpose of irrigation during the dry 
season, is sufficient to supply with water, during eighteen months, 
the lands of $2 villages, containing 5000 persons employed in a- 
griculture. A level country, and wretched soil, extends to Con- 
jeveram ; but the affluent natives have, in pursuance of their reli- 
gious tenets, contributed to the comfort and fertility of the coun- 
try, by the erection of choultries, or the excavation of tanks. 
Conjeveram is a large and regular, but not a populous town. ‘The 
Brahmans belonging to two great temples, are the principal in- 
habitants. A desolate country, little capable of improvement, 
extends nearly to Arcot, excepting where the tank of Caveripak 
supplies moisture to the parched soil, Arcot is seated on the Pa- 
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lar, there abont half a mile broad; but at that season two narrow 
channels only contained a scanty stream. ‘This capital of the 
Carnatic is extensive, but surrounded with barren granite hills, 
in a,state of decomposition. The narrow valley through which 
the Palar runs, is verdant and fertile, as far as Vellor, a well 
built town, at the foot of a hill fortified by the antient Canarese 
monarchs. A fine yalley containing water for two crops of rice, 
extends to Paligonda ; and the ruins which fill the towns, announce 
their former opulence and present decline. 

The mountains of the Ghats terminate the dominions of the 
Nuab of the Lower Carnatic, and are much less barren than those 
to the east. ‘ The grand component part of these mountains, 
is a granite consisting of white feldspar and quartz, with a dark 
green mica, in a small proportion to the other two ingredients. ’ 
Vencatagherry was formerly the residence of a polygar, but is 
now in ruins. Its inhabitants are Telingas, whom the English un- 
accountably style Gentoos, from a Portuguese appellation for the 
natives of all India. Iron is here smelted from black sand ; the 
soil abounds in calcareous nodules; and from the low wet grounds, 
culinary salt is extracted. In this country, all the houses are col- 
lected in villages, and each village is fortified by a stone wall and 
Parapet of mud, with a door in it only accessible by a ladder. 

n almost uncultivated country led to the village of ‘laycullum, 
where the Cannara or Carnataca language prevailed during the 
rest of the journey to the capital. ‘The sojl in the vicinity of 
Walluru is highly unfavourable to cultivation ; yet the town itself 
consists of 500 houses, most of them-white washed within, and 
painted red and white without ; terraced with mud, and roofed 
with tiles. ‘The course of the southern Pennar gave a luxuriant 
vegetation to the environs of Catcolli; but a tract rather naked 
than barren, extended to Bangalor. 

The fort of Bangalor was considered by the Moslems as a mas- 
terpiece of military architecture ; and the palace, though com- 
posed of mud, is not without magnificence. The gardens form- 
ed here by Hyder and Tippu, are extensive, and divided into 
square plots, separated by walks, ornamented with fine cypress 
trees. Vines, apples and peaches, are successfully cultivated, and 
the first produces luxuriantly. In the route from hence to Se- 
ringapatnam, in a south westerly direction, the fort and town of 
Chinapatnam, containing 1000 houses, is situated in a romantic 
woodland. 

The naratives of our victories have illustrated the topography 
of Seringapatnam. Our author states its actual population at 
$1,595. persons, and estimates the former population of the island 
at 150,000 persons, ‘ who were entirely supported by the court 
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and army, scarcely any manufactures having been established. ° 
Having procured from the minister authority to call upon all the 
native officers for information, our author, after inspecting the 
country contiguous to Seringapatnam, proceeded to visit the chief 
places of the Rajah’ s dominions, returning at the'end of each tour 
to the capital, as a central situation. 

His first tour embraced the districts situated towards the north- 
east. In this direction much arable land is unoccupied, even near 
the capital.’ The depopulation occasioned by the:march of hostile 
armies renders unavailing, at Muduru, the beneficent labours of an 
antient Hindu prince, for the irrigation of his dominions. ' China- 
patan possesses manufactures of glass and steel wire, aud ex- 
tensive plantations of coco nut and betel palms in its vicinity. Nu- 
merous herds of cows and goats pasture near the banks: of the 
Arcavati. The hilly tract near it is inhabited by a tribe in a very 
dow state of civilization, but whose language attests their Hindu 
origin. 

The trade of Bangalor, formerly considerable for an inland mart, 
begins to revive. It consists principally in betel nut, black pepper, 
sandal, and woollen cloths, which are universally worn through- 
out the Mysor dominions. From Bangalor, Dr Buchanan pro- 
ceeded north-east, through a country generally level, but mostly 
uncultivated, to Colar, the birth-place of Hyder. The vicinity 
of Colar, formerly the capital of a province subject to the Mo- 
hamedan sovereign of Vigayapur, is fertile, and well cultivated, 
but entirely dependent on artificial irrigation... ‘This mart escaped 
the ruin which awaited Bangalor in the late hostilities, and con- 
tinues a thriving emporium, whence the:imports and produttions 
of the coasts are disseminated in the interior districts. From Co- 
lar in a north-westerly direction to Silagutti, a depopulated coun- 
try bears only the traces of former prosperity. 1 ittle Balapur was 
formerly a place of great commerce, and is again beginning to 
revive. It at present contains 400 houses. The soil of ‘the neigh- 
bouring lands is fertile, but the scantiness and poverty of the in- 
habitants impedes its cultivation. 

Great Balapur contains 2000 houses, and was formerly the 
seat of a polygar, become adependent after the fall of Vijayanagar. 
‘The route to Sira discovered the same marks of present de ‘popula 
tion and former prosperity. That city was ruined by Tippy, w sho 
removed 12,000 of the inhabitants to the suburbs of his c: apital. In 
addition to the causes so frequently assigned for the scanty cul- 
tivation, the dryness of the climate concurs, in Sira, to discourage 
the labours of the husbandman. From Sira, Dr Buchanan visited 
the pastoral country which skirts the frontiers of the Nizam’s do- 
minions, and returned to Seringapatnam by a different route. 

In 
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In the same manner, our author pursued his. investigations in 
the countries south of the Caveri; and, penetrating the thick forests 
which cover the western ridges of the Ghats, he descended in- 
to the plains of Malabar. Skirting the coasts northwards, he 
reached the confines of the Portuguese territory, whence he 
returned to Seringapatnam by an inland route. ‘To follow Dr 
Buchanan on this journey, would add only a few features of dis- 
crimination to the general character which our readers are already 
impressed with of the general aspect of the country. This, in- 
deed, is only what might be conjectured of a kingdom recently 
conquered, and at the expiration of a reign entirely occupied in 
warfare, during which, hostile armies repeatedly traversed it in 
every direction, 

With respect to the information which these travels afford on the 
important points suggested by Lord Wellesley, it must be our pro- 
vince, rather to enable our readers to appreciate, than to attempt 
to detail it. ‘The industry and talents of Dr Buchanan, united 
with such opportunities as he possessed of procuring information 
on the spot, might undoubtedly have enabled him to compose 
a regular and digested account of the agriculture of Mysor. But 
the work before us is a journal, in which every thing is treated 
of incidentally, as suggested by some local circumstance, or 
casual occurrence. Each day something is said of agrieulture ; 
and the subject is suspended to speak of the customs or re-+ 
ligion of some cast or tribe; and these again recur very fre- 
quently in the course of the journey, with new particulars. 
Nowhere is one subject fully discussed ; and the impression 
left by one day’s observation is totally destroyed the next, 
to revive on a future occasion. ‘This, indeed, is an inconvenience 
attached to journals, and we therefore impute no blame to Dr 
Buchanan on this account; yet it is certain that, whoever should 
attempt to exhibit a distinct and copious exposition of the statistics 
of those countries, from the work now before us, must undertake 
a greater literary effort than the author could have made in the 
composition. 5 

According to the Mogul system of finance, the revenues rise 
and decline with the improvement of the country. ‘This system, 
though unquestionably prejudicial to agriculture, was attended 
with one good effect, that of procuring frequent and copious sta+ 
tistical accounts from every part of the country. The useful he- 
ru itary ofice of the Canungu, resident in each subdivision, pre- 
served and embodied these accounts. Until the permanent set- 
tlement of the revenues of Bengal, effected by the Marquis of 
Cornwallis, the native or English officers transmitted to the Board 
of Keyenue, with more or less detail and ability, annual accounts 
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of the state of their respective districts, as a foundation for the 
bundubust or settlement of the ensuing year. ‘The great finan- 
cial operation of Lord Cornwallis just alluded to, was the result 
of much investigation and local research. Since its establishment, 
various circumstances, of an incidental nature, have rendered 
local inquiries indispensable. ‘The whole of the documents 
produced by these inquiries are now im the possession of the 
Bengal government, and constitute ample and authentic mate- 
rials for a regular statistical work, superior, probably, to any 
that could be obtained in most kingdoms of Europe. ‘The ex- 
tension of the permanent settlement to the peninsula, has ren- 
dered similar information necessary there. Dr Buchanan’s tra- 
vels show what progress the gentlemen recently appointed to the 
charge of districts, had already made in procuring valuable and 
solid materials for judging of the state of the country. The 
established officers of government had, indeed, many advantages 
of which Dr Buchanan was destitute. The object of their m- 
quiries was understood and definite. Falsehood would have in- 
curred, and deserved punishment. Previous acquaintance with the 
districts, long residence, and personal reputation, furnished in ae 
bundance the means of detection. Under widely different cir- 
cumstances were the inquiries of our author conducted. Not- 
withstanding the adjustment of the treaty, it might perhaps be 
allowable even for the minister himself to suspect, that a disco- 
very of unexpected resources might pave the way for additional 
demands by the English government. ‘The inquiries of our au- 
thor must, on the other hand, have suggested to the peasantry 
new demands of rent; and concealment and evasion would of 
course be employed to elude them. 

In appreciating, therefore, the correctness of the information 
contained in these pages, we must never lose sight of the im- 
pression under which it was given. Every thing the author has 
seen is described perspicuously, unaffectedly, and, beyond all que- 
stion, with the strictest veracity. All that he has heard we are 
disposed to receive with no common portion of scepticism. 
Thus, when he describes the simple processes of husbandry em- 

loyed by the Hindu peasantry, we rely implicitly on his account : 
But when, advancing further, he attempts to ascertain the pro- 
duce-of the field, and its numerary value, whence an inference 
might be drawn as to the ability of the husbandman to submit to 
an increase of rent, our scepticism returns with redoubled force. 

One lamentable defect appears to have been unavoidable, from 
the nature of his instructions,—that of treating subjects which his 
information by no means qualified him even to investigate; for 
in nothing, perhaps, is knowledge more requisite, than to enable 
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us to ask proper questions. That one individual should Possess 
previous information on all the subjects indicated by his. instruc- 
tions, was scarcely to be expected. On some we shall have oc- 
casion to show that Dr Buchanan was not even free from pre- 
judices. Recommended to the situation by the respectable quali- 
fication of scientific attainments, our author possessed no means 
of communication with the natives but through an interpreter. 
If any of our readers, in travelling on the Continent, have passed 
trough countries with the language of which they were unac- 
quainted, they will not easily forget the difficulties they experi- 
enced in precuring even the most common information, where 
no concealment was intended. They: cannot have forgotten the 
irksomeness of re peated qe »stions ; the aversion to, and incapa- 
city for, conversation; and the eagerness with which the mind, 
in such circumstances, is disposed to content itself with the first 
<eneral _— rather than have recourse again. to an interpreter, 
expressing himself with difliculty and embarrassment in both lan- 
guages. Let us embody this picture in the person of an Englis! sh 
g sntleman travellin g through Iealy with a German servant, who 
expi: ains to his master in broken English the information furnished 
by. his cicerone 
Quitting the station of the preceding night with the morning’s 
dawn, Dr Buchanan usually travelled eight or nine miles to the 
next station, when his tents were pitcl hed, and he remained dur- 
ing the rest of the day. . Then assembling a number of the in- 
hab bitants, he interrog: ated them on the extent of their farms,— 
their rent and produce,-—the number of cattle required for a ‘given 
extent,—their casts, marriage ceremonies, religious tenets, the 
number of their wives, and other circumstances of domestic eco- 
nomy,—their opinions concerning a future state, and their notions 
of heaven, particul: arly, it should seem, with respect to its geo- 
graphical position ; for he tells us repeatedly, that he found none 
amongst them who could tell where it was situated. He must 
know ‘lit tle of mankind in general, and still less of the Hindus in 
parents +4 who seize intuitively the ric diculous in every occur- 
e ), wi 
manner. Let us suppose an officer, salah ‘aie a oes 
re Secretary of St te, to arrive in a village in Yorkshire, 
issembling the inl thabits ints, by means of a const able, to ques- 
pecting their prospects in this life, and their hopes 
The con “4 1ence would probably be, that the re- 
nhabitants would treat the whole affair with silent de- 
rision, whilst the influence of tear, or _ hope of gain, would 
induce those of a contrary description to say what those motives 
ggested. But, in the political circumstances of Mysor at that 
critical 
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critical period, the arrival of an Englishman for the first time’ in 
a sequestered village, loaded with such inquiries, was a portent 
calculated to spread dismay fifty miles round. We accordingly 
find, that the higher cl: AS8C8, the Brahmans in particular, were 
absolutely impenetrable, which’ i is, of course, imputed te pro- 
found craft in these artful priests.. Some’ of the lower, on the 
other hand, appear to have ae abundantly Joquacious, and to 
have stated ail they knew—and'not a little more, on every subject 
of interrogation. But if any misapprehension arose, little time 
was allowed for its correction; for the next day’s sun usually 
found Dr Buchanan on his road” to the next station, complaining, 
probably, the whole way, of * the inveterate liars and beastly 
stupidity ’ he had met with. 

It is a circumstance highly honourable to human nature, that 

© Omnibus in terris, qua sunt & Gadibus usque 
Auroram, et Gangem,’ 

we cannot associate long and intimately with our fellow-men, 
without a sincere and reciprocal attachment being excited. The 
amiable propensities are called into action by the force of colli- 
sion. We discover good qualities where we did not expect to find 
them,—wit under the mask of dulness, and benevolence under 
an. ungracious exterior. ‘The whole man becomes known to us; 
and the interest thus excited proves, that, in the aggregate, the 
good qualities usually preponderate. Whenever, therefore, a very 
worthy man has adopted unfavourable impressions of a whole 
people, we should first inquire into his opportunities of know- 
ing them. We have no hesitation in stating the faculty of con- 
versing with them as an indispensable qualification; and of this 
Dr Buchanan was totally destitute. 

When we read the valuable productions of those great Oriental 
scholars, whose attainments have placed England on a footing with 
the Continent in that particular, —those of a Jones, a Wilkins, a 
Colebrooke, or a Halhed,—we uniformly discover in the Hindus 
a nation, whose polished manners are the result of a mild disposi- 
tion and an extensive benevolence. But did the long and habi- 
tual intercourse with the natives of India, which enabled those 
eminent writers to acquire such attainments, qualify or disqualify 
them from forming correct opinions on national character? Is 
ignorance of individuals the surest method of judging rightly of 
the mass? We will venture even to do justice to those exqui- 
sitely cunning priests the Brahmans. It should be recollected, 
that this appellation is that of a cast, and not of a profession. 
Three fourths of the sons of Brahma are engaged in secular 
business, and in no shape distinguished from other laymen, but 
by a somewhat better education. ‘The remainder are employed as 
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family priests, and in the cultivation of Indian literature. These 
men are never seen by Europeans, unless sent for; they know 
nothing of what is passing in the world; their studies include 
antient history, metaphysics and logic ; and letters may be consi- 
dered there in the same state as in Europe during the middle 
ages, excepting that the laity possess all the accomplishments 
necessary for conducting civil occupations, and only have recourse 
to their priests in matters connected with religious rites. From 
this retirement, and disengagement from secular concerns, one 
would naturally infer, that these Brahmans must be singularly 
disqualified from conducting intrigues. In point of fact, we ven- 
ture to appeal to all whose personal acquaintance with these ca- 
Jumniated men enables them to decide on the question, whether 
they have not uniformly found this class of Brahmans, the most 
candid, the most artless, and the most simple of mankind. We 
believe that, in all countries, it may be correct to assert, that the 
individuals who.obtrude themselves on the notice of the great, 
and of strangers,—who beset their steps, watch their motions, 
and are constantly in view, are the most worthless part of every 
community. Conscious merit waits to be sought; disinterested- 
ness and probity show no empressemens. They seldom obtrude 
themselves on the attention, and, by superficial observers, always 
remain undiscovered. 

We have already intimated our refolution to avoid the laborious, 
or rather herculean tafk, of arranging the important materials con- 
tained in this work, into a confiftent and general view. After all 
the deduCtions we may be difpofed to make from Dr Buchanan’s 

authority ; for the reaions we have ftated, his book will remain an 
interefling and valuable publication, relating to a country fcarcely 
known in Europe but as the theatre of war. Before pointing out 
a few paflages to the.attention of our readers, we {hall take the 
liberty of fubmitting to them the defultory refleétions excited by 
the perufal of the work. 

‘The agriculture of the countries traverfed by our author is ex- 
actly in the {tate which might be predicted, after a long feries of 
protracted hoftilities. ‘The cultivation is limited by the {fcantinefs 
of the population, and, ftill more, by the want of agricultural ftock. 
The infecurity in which the hufbandmen have been accuftomed to 
live,—their doubts of ever reaping the produce of the feed com- 
mitted to the earth, has produced a defpondence unfavourable to 

xertion ; and a long period of tranquil and equitable government 
will be requifite to obliterate its fatal effe€ts. But in a country 
cultivated by irrigation, and where the periodical rains are liable 
to prove deficient, numerous tanks, embankments and fluices, are 
neceflary to fertilize the fields, ‘Thefe expenfive works can only 
be 
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be conftruéted by government; and we anxioufly hope that fo 
humane an appropriation of money, which mutt be returned with 
fo large an increafe, will not be overlooked by thofe on whom its 
adoption depends. 

The view here prefented of the ftate of fociety differs effenti- 
ally, in moft particulars, from that which fubfiftsin Bengal. This 
difference, however, appears ftill greater than it really is, from a 
variety of mifapprehenfions into which Dr Buchanan has fallen, 
from his want of acquaintance with the languages. Thus, the 
reader would be apt to infer, from the perufal of his work, that 
an infinite variety of religions prevailed in the Indian peninfula; 
but the divinities, whofe worfhip he cites in proof of this hypothe- 
fis, are only thofe univerfally invoked by the Brahmans, though 
known to Dr Buchanan under different names. ‘Che origin and 
number of the mixed cafts have been diftinétly and ably explained 
by Mr Colebrooke. With thefe, our author has inadvertently 
mixed the names of tribes or nations derived from the places of 
their former refidence. As they do not intermarry, each of courfe 
forms a {mall community, diftinguifhed by profeflion, and fome 
peculiarity of cuftom from the others. Whether we are to confi- 
der the wild but harmlefs inhabitants of the mountains as a dif- 
tinét race from the Hindus, muit be determined by inveftigations 
not hitherto undertaken. It is alfo a matter of very curious in- 
quiry, whether all thefe tribes of mountaineers throughout Hindu- 
ftan, fpeak one language, and bear an affinity to each other in 
their configuration and cuftoms,—authorifing the inferenge, that 
one great nation formerly peopled Hinduftan, and were driven, b 
invaders, to the recefles of thofe hilly countries which they til 
occupy. 

Our readers muft not infer, from the obfervations we have 
made, that a very confiderable portion of Dr Buchanan’s work, 
which treats incidentally of the antient hiftory of the countries he 
vifited, is without intereft. He has rendered an effential fervice 
to the Indian hiftorian, by colleéting a variety of infcriptions 
extant in the temples of the peninfula. His remarks on them 
are judicious, notwithftanding fome occafional mifconceptions ; 
but they too are difperfed throughout the work, and prefent no- 
thing like a connected whole. To enumerate the errors into 
which Dr Buchanan has fallen, from his unacquaintance with the 
opinions, cuftoms, and vernacular idioms ot the countries he 
pafles through, would be a very unpardonable abufe of the read- 
er’s patience. We fhall content ourfelves, therefore, with a few 
fpecimens, calculated to fhow the nature and fource of his mif- 
takes. ‘ Some among them are able to read poetry, and have a 
book called Marcandeya purana, faid to have been written by a 
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rifhi named Marcandeya.’ This is precifely as if, {peaking of 
the Romans, we fhould fay, ‘ Same of them were ‘able to read 
poetry, and had a book cited féneid, faid to have been written 
by one Aineas.’ Ag ain, § They pray alfo to Dharmarajah, an 
inferior god of a beneficent n iture 5 but t, with the Brahmans, he is 
not an object of worfhip.’ Our author little imagined that Dhar- 
maraja is a name of Yama, to whom every Brahman fhould offer 
daily oblations, as preferibed by Menu. Again; ¢ Although thefe 
people call their preceptor a Brahman, it is more probable he is a 
Vaifnavam.’ Wheni it is known that above half of the Brahmans 
are Vaifnavams, it is not eafy to difcover our author’s meaning. 
t would far exceed the limits, however, as well as the duty of a 
review, to correct, or even to enumerate, the various inaccuracies 
into which Dr Buchanan has been betrayed, either by a mifcon- 
ception of what has been reported to him, or a radical -ignorance 
of the fubje&t of difcuflion. We fhall clofe this article, there- 
fore, with extracting, as {pecimens of the compofition, a few of 
thofe paffages which we think may be moft interefting to a general 
reader. 

His prejudices againft the Brahmans in general, we have already 
taken the liberty to notice. ‘The following paflage, however, is 
calculated to give an Englifh reader a {plendid idea of the more 
exalted members of this antient and venerable hierarchy. 

‘ The number of Brahman Sannyasis is very small, and is chiefly 
confined to those who are Gurus, Swamalus, or bishops of the dif- 
ferent sects, and who, in every thing relating to religion and cast, 
have a jurisdiction over all their inferiors. ‘They also perform cer- 
tain ceremonies, such as Upadésa, and Chicranticum, which may be 
considered as analogous to os Confirmation granted by our prelates. 
‘They are supported entirely by the contributions of their disciples ; 
but these are so burdensome, that a Guru seldom continues long in 
one place ; for the contributions even of Madras are not equal to 
supply the wants ef a Swamalu for more than one or two months, 
A hundred pagodas a day (36/. 15s. : os ), is as little as can be de- 
cently offered to such a personage. 1e Raja of Tanjore is said to 
give his Guru 250 pagodas a day (oil. 18s. 64d.), when that person- 
age honours him with a visit. The Gurus travel in great state, with 
eleph: ants, horses, palankeens, and an immense train of disciples, 
the least of whom considers h imself as hiehly elevated above man- 

nd by his sanctity. They generally tr vel at night, in order to 
wae their Mussulman or Euro pean conquerors, who would not 
show them that veneration, or rather adoration, to which they con- 
sider themselves entitled ; and they have therefore been seldom seen 
by travellers. On th e approach of a Guru to any place, every in- 
habitant of pure birth must go to meet him; the lower classes are 
not admitted to his p wesence, ‘The Guru, on being conducted to the 

principal 
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principal temple, bestows Upadésa, or Chicranticum, on such as 
have not received these ceremonies, and distributes holy water. 
He then inquires into matters of contention, or transgressions a- 
gainst the rules of cast; and having settled, or punished these, 
hears his disciples and other learned men dispute on theological sub- 
jects. ‘This is the grand field for acquiring reputation among the 
Brahmans. ‘These disputations are said to be very similar to those 
which were common among the doctors ef the Romish church seven 
or eight hundred years ago; and, in fact, a strong resemblance will 
be found between the present state of Hindu knowledge, and that 
which then prevailed in Europe.’ I. 22, 23. 

There is, perhaps, fomething too much of farcafm in the fpirit 
of the following general remarks; but the fact is curious, and de- 
ferves to be recorded. 

‘ The circumstances which seem chiefly to add dignity to a cast 
are, its being restricted from the pleasures of the world, especially 
those of the table; the following no useful employment; and the 
being dedicated to what they call piety and learning. Almost every 
man endeavours, as much as possible, to assume at least the exter- 
nal appearance of these qualifications; and in the people of this 
country a hypocritical cant is a remarkable feature. Even young 
men of active professions, when talking on business, will frequently 
turn up their eyes to heaven, and make pious ejaculations, attended 
with heavy sighs.’ I, 254. 

The perutal of thefe volumes is certainly well calculated to 
lower very much our popular conceptions of the eafe and volup- 
tuoufnefs of an Indian climate, as well as of the boundlefs opu- 
lence and f{plendour of their chieftains and princes. ‘The common 
people are univerfally miferably poor, and in many places extreme- 
ly filthy and flovenly—overrua with vermin, and confumed with 
itch. A great part of the country is infefted with robbers. ‘The 
forefts, which are in many diftricts completely obftructed by fallen 
trees, cre extremely unhealthful; and the tygers, in other quarters, 
fo numerous and fo bold, as frequently to carry the inhabitants off 
out of their beds. The huts of the peafants are univerfally built 
with mud, without windows or chimnies. Even their palaces are 
frequently conftructed of the fame homely materials ; and confilt, 
for the moft part, of apartments-too clofe and low to be inhabited 
with any comfort by an European. ‘The author’s obfervations upon 
Seringapatnam, the famous refidence of ‘Tippu Sultan, and the 
anecdotes he has inter{perfed of this fovereign’s character, are a- 
mong the moit curious and intereiting parts of the publication. 

* Seringapatam, as is well known, is situated at the upper end of 
an island surrounded by the Cavery, which is here a large and rapid 
river, with a very extensive channel, filled with rocks, and frag- 
ments of granite. On the south branch of the river a bridge has 
been erected, which serves also as an aqueduct, to covey from the 
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upper part of the river a large canal of water into the town and 
island. The rudeness of this bridge will show the small progress 
that the arts have made in Mysore. Square pillars of granite are 
cut from the rock, of a sufficient height to rise above the water at 
the highest floods. ‘These are placed upright in rows, as long as 
the intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten feet from each 
other. ‘They are secured at the bottom by being let into the solid 
rock ; and their tops being cut to a level, a long stone is laid upon 
each row. Above these longitudinal stones others are placed conti- 
guous to each other, and stretching from row to row, in the. direc- 
tion of the length of the bridge. The whole breadth of this may 
be twenty fect. One half is occupied by the aqueduct, which is se- 
cured at the bottom and on both sides by brick and plaster. The 
road is laid with gravel, and secured by a parapet wall on one side, 
and by the aqueduct on the other.’ I. 61, 62. ‘ 

‘ The palace of the Sultan at Seringapatam is a very large build- 
ing, surrounded by a massy and lofty wall of stone and mud, and 
outwardly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, how- 
ever, some handsome apartments, which have been converted into 
barracks ; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of venti- 
lation common in all native buildings. The private apartments of 
Tippoo formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods ; 
for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant.’ I. 69. 

‘ From the principal front of the palace, which served as a reve- 
nue office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occasionally show- 
ed himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square 
was through a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained four 
tigers ; which, although somewhat tame, would, in case of any dis- 
turbance, become unruly. Within these was the hall in which Tip- 
poo wrote, and into which very few persons, except Meer Saduc, 
were ever admitted. Immediately behind this was the bedchamber, 
which communicated with the hall by a door and two windows, and 
was shut up on every other side. The door was strongly secured 
on the inside, and a close iron grating defended the windows. The 
Sultan, lest any person should fire upon him while in bed, slept in a 
hammock, which was suspended from the roof by chains, in such a 
situation as to be invisible through*the windows. In the hammock 
were found a sword and a pair of loaded pistols.’ I. 72, 73. 

We hear much in Europe of the golden palaces of Eaftern 
kings. It will probably furprife our readers to learn from Dr 
Buchanan, that though, 

—‘ at first sight, one would imagine that much gilding is used in 
the ornaments of these halls, yet in truth not a grain of gold is em- 
ployed. The workmen use a paper covered with false gilding. 
‘This they cut into the shape of flowers, and paste these on the walls 

or 
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or columns. The interstices are filled up with oil colours, which aré 
all of European preparation—The manner of making this false 
gilded paper is as follows. ‘Take any quantity of lead, and beat it 
with a hammer into leaves, as thin as possible. To twenty-four 
parts of these leaves add three parts of English glue, dissolved in 
water, and beat them together with a hammer, till they be thorough- 
ly united ; which requires the labour of two persons for a whole day. 
The mass is then cut into small cakes, and dried in the shade. 
These cakes s¢an at any time be dissolved in water, and spread thin 
with a hair brush on common writing paper. The paper must then 
be put on a smooth plank, and rubbed with a polished stone, till it 
acquire a complete metallic lustre. The edges of the paper are then 
pasted down on the board, and the metallic surface is rubbed with 
the palm of the hand, which is smeared with an oil called Gurna, 
and then exposed to the sun. On the two following days the same 
operation is repeated ; when the paper acquires a metallic yellow co- 
lour, which, however, more resembles the hue of brass, than that of 
gold.’ I. p. 74, 75. 

The following fketch of the Sultan’s character, will fit almoft 
all defpotic fovereigns poffeffed of more than ordinary talents. 

‘ The apartment most commonly used by Tippoo, was a large 
lofty hall, open in front after the Mussulman fashion, and on the 
other three sides, entirely shut up from ventilation. In this he was 
wont to sit, and write much ; for he was a wonderful projector, and 
was constantly forming new systems for the management of his do- 
minions, which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into exe- 
cution. That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of his 
subjects, I have no doubt; and he certainly believed himself endow- 
ed with great qualities for the management of civil affairs, as he 
‘was at the pains of writing a book on the subject, for the instruc- 
tion of all succeeding princes. His talents in this line, however, 
were certainly very deficient. He paid no attention to the religious 
prejudices of the greater part of his subjects ; but every where wan- 
tonly destroyed their temples, and gloried in having foreed many 
thousands of them to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never con- 
tinued long on the same plan; so that his government was a con- 
stant succession of new arrangements. Although his aversion to 
Europeans did not prevent him from imitating many of their arts ; 
yet this does not appear to have proceeded from his being sensible of 
their value, or from a desire to improve his country ; it seems mere- 
ly to have been. done with'a view of showing his subjects, that, it 
he chose, he was capable of doing whatever Europeans could per- 
form: for although he made broad-cloth, paper formed on wires 
like the European kind, watches, and cutlery, yet the processes for 
making the whole were kept secret. A French artist had prepared 
an engine, driven by water, for boring cannon ; but so little sensible 
was the Sultan of its value, that he ordered the water-wheel to be 
removed, and employed bullocks to work the machinery. One of 
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his favourite maxims of policy was, to overthrow every thing that 
had been done in the Raja’s government; and in carrymg this into 
practice, he frequently destroyed works of great public utility, such 
as reservoirs, and canals for watering the ground.’ I. p. 70, 71. 

The following extracts give a very uncomfortable idea of the 
oldest inhabited and policied region in the universe. 

‘ During the whole time that they are absent, the Goalas never 
sleep in a hat; but, wrapped up in their blankets, and accompanied 
by their dogs, they lye down among the cattle withm the folds, 
where all night they burn fires to keep away the tigers. This, how- 
ever, is not always sufficient ; and these ferocious animals sometimes 
break through the fence, and kill or wound the cattle. The men 
have no fire-arms, the report of which would terrify the cattle ; and 
for driving away the tiger, they trust to the noise which they and 
their dogs make. They are also much distressed by robbers, who 
kill or carry away the sheep and goats; but, unless it be a numerous 
rabble that call themselves the army of a Polygar, no thieves can 
annoy their black cattle ; for these are too unruly to be driven by 
any persons but their keepers ; and the most hardened villain would 
not dare to slaughter an animal of this sacred species.’ II. p. 11, 12. 

* I went mto the forest about three cosses, to a small tank, far- 
ther than which the natives rarely venture, and to which they do 
not go without being much alarmed on account of wild elephants. 
In this forest these animals are certain]y more numerous, than either 
in Chittagong or Pegu. I have never seem any where so many 
traces of them. The natives, when they meet an elephant in the 
day-time, hide themselves in the grass, or behind bushes, and the 
animal does not search after them ; but’were he to see them, even 
at a distance, he would run at them, and put them to death. It is 
stragglers only from the herds, that in the day-time frequent the 
outer parts of the forest. The herds that at night destroy the crops, 
retire with the dawn of day into the recesses of the forest ; and thi- 
ther the natives do not venture, as they could not hide themselves 
from a number. It is said, that at the above-mentioned tank there 
was formerly a village; but that both it and several others on the 
skirt of the forest have been lately withdrawn, owing to an increased 
number of elephants, and to the smaller means of resistance which 
the decrease of population allows. 

‘ The soil of these forests is in general very good, and much of it 
is very black. In places where the water has lodged, and then dried 
up, such as in the print of an elephant’s foot, this black soil as- 
sumes the appearance of mdurated tar. The country is by no 
means steep, and is every where capable of cultivation ; but of this 
no traces are to be seen in any part of the forest. Near Hejutu, the 
trees are very small; for so soon as any one becomes of a useful size, 
it is cut. As the distance and danger increase, the trees gradually 
are allowed to attain a larger growth ; and at the tank they are of 
considerable dimensions. Farther on, they are said to be a 
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stately. The forest is free from underwood or creepers; but the 
whole ground is covered with long grass, often as high as a man’s 
head. This makes walking rather disagreeable and dangerous, as 
one is always liable to stumble over rotten trunks, to rouse a tiger, 
or to tread on a snake. These latter are said to be found of great 
dimensions, and have been seen as thick as the body of a middle- 
sized man. The length of this kind is not in proportion to the 
thickness, and does not exceed seven cubits. Although I passed a 
great part of these three days in the forest, I saw neither elephant, 
tiger, nor serpent, and escaped without any other injury than a fall 
over a rotten tree.’ II. 122, 123, 

In Malabar, there are more memorials of an antient intercourse 
with Europe than in any other part of India. A few years agos 
an earthen pot, filled with Roman coins of Augustus and ‘Tibe- 
rius, was dug up near Palachy; and the Malabar Christians (of 
Nazareens, as they are called) report, that they have been settled 
there for 1740 years. Their pope, or priest, Dr Buchanan says, 
was of a very fair complexion, with high Jewish features. His 
account of these venerable believers, however, is in every respect 
very meagre and unsatisfactory. 

The intercourse of the sexes, throughout all those countries, is 
on the most extraordinary footing. We quote the following, as one 


out of an immense multitude of examples of the most absurd 
and unnatural institutions. 

‘ The Nairs marry before they are ten yéars of agé, in order that 
the girl may not be deflowered by the regular operations of nature ; 
but the husband never afterwards cohabits with his wife. Such a 
circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very indecent. He 
allows her oil, wtge ornaments, and food; but she lives in her 


mother’s house, or, after her parents’ death, with her brothers, and 
cohabits with any person that she chooses of an equal or highet 
rank than her own. If detected in bestowing her favours on any 
low man, she becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on 2 
woman’s character to say, that she has formed the closest intimacy 
with many persons; on the contrary, the Nair women are proud of 
reckoning among their favoured lovers many Brahmans, R4jas; or 
other persons of high birth. In consequence of this strange manner 
of propagating the species, no Nair knows his fathet ; und every 
man looks upon his sisters’ children as his heirs. A man’s mother 
manages his family ; and after her death his eldest sister assumes the 
direction. Brothers almost always live undér the same roof ; but, if 
one of the family separates from the rest, he is always accompanied 
by his favourite sister. Even cousins, to the most remote degree cf 
kindred, in the female line, generally live together in gteat harmo- 
ny ; for, in this part of the country, love, jealousy, or disgust, never 
can disturb the peace of a Nair family.’ TI. 411, 412. 
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We must close our extracts with the following account of an 
entertainment given to Dr Buchanan by the Biby, or Lady of Ca- 
nanore, or Canura; a Mussulman princess of Ma/ayala. 

‘ The succession goes in ‘the female line, as usual in Malabar ; 
the children of the son will have no claim to it; and he will be suc- 
ceeded by the son of his niece, who is the daughter of his sister. 
"This young lady has lately been married: and in the evening I was 
conducted by Mr Hodgson to a grand dinner which was given, on 
the occasion, to all the European ladies and gentlemen in the place. 
We were received by the Biby in her bed-room, and the ladies were 
admitted into the chamber of her grand-daughter. The dining- 
room was very large, and well lighted ; and the dinner was entirely 
after the English fashion. ‘The quantity of meat put on the table; 
as usual in India, was enormous, and the wines and liquors were 
very good. The young chief, with the father and husband of the 
young lady, who have no kind of authority, received the company 
in the dining-room ; but did not sit at table. When dinner was 
served, they retired to a couch at one end of the hall, and smoked 
Hookas, until the company rose to dance. Appropriate toasts were 
given, and these were honoured by salutes of guns from the Biby’s 
ships. Many fireworks were displayed, and there was music both 
European and native. The house of the Biby is very large, and, 
though not so showy as some of ‘the Sultan’s palaces, is by far more 
comfortable, and is in fact by much the best native house that I 
have seen.’ II. 553, 554. 

Upon the whole, those who will take the trouble to peruse Dr 
Buchanan’s book, will certainly obtain a far more accurate and 
correct notion of the actual condition and appearance of India, 
and of its existing arts, usages, and manners, than could be de- 
rived from all the other books relating to it in existence ; but they 
will frequently be misled as to its religion, literature, and anti- 
quities ; and must submit to more labour than readers are usually 
disposed for, in collecting and piecing together the scattered and 
disjointed fragments of information of which these volumes are 
composed. If the work come toa second edition, we earnestly 
entreat Dr Buchanan either to make some arrangement of his 
materials, or to employ a redacteur for that purpose. 
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Arr. VII. Observations o1 the Hrporuesrs which have been ar- 
sumed to account for the Cause* of GRAFITATION from Mecha- 
nical Principles. By the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S. Plu- 
mian Profeffor of Aftronomy and Experimental Philofophy. 
Cambridge, 1806, 


HE importance of the matter treated, and the name of the au- 
thor, entitle this little tract to more confideration than:a 
pamphlet of twenty-fix octavo pages can ufaally claim. The qp- 
pearance alfo of a fciertific memoir, in fo detached a form, is a 
circumftance that excites fome curiofity. This circumi{tance is 
accounted for in the preface, where we learn, that the memoir 
was read in the Royal Society of London as the Bakerian Lec- 
ture; though, for reafons that are not explained, but in which, 
as might be expected, the author is not difpofed to acquiefce, it 
was not inferted in the Philofophical Tranfaétions. ‘The prefent 
publication is therefore to be confidered as an appeal to the public, 
from a fentence of the Council of the Royal Society. Feeling, 
as reviewers mult naturally do, fome jealoufy of thofe tribunals, 
which, by interpofing a veto between literary produdtions and the 
public, interfere with them.in the lawful exercife of their profef- 
fion, our prejudices, on the prefent occafion, are unavoidably in 
favour of the author. We will endeavour, however, to conduct 
our inveftigation with the utmoft impartiality ; and fhall proceed 
to give our opinion, happy in the reflection, that we have no 
authority nor jurifdiction that can carry our fentence into exe- 
cution, whether it be right or wrong; that we muft aflign the 
reafons of every judgment we pronounce; and are th rerefore only 
{trong to do juftice, but weak, whenever, from prejudice or ig- 
norance, we attempt to do the contrary. The moft enviable fitu- 
ation in which a judge can be placed, is, when he has the power 
of doing good, and wants the power of doing evil. A reviewer 
has his charge to give to the grand jury of the public before he 
can pronounce fentence ; and has, by that means, a better. fecu- 
rity for his own impartiality, than any thing but abfolute infalli- 
bility could give. But, as we neither know the degree of merit 
that is required, nor of demerit that may be tolerated, in a Ba- 
kerian Lecture, our judgment has no direct concern with that of 
the Royal Society. We have feen feveral of thofe le€tures that 
G 3 contain d 
* It may seem a minute criticism, but it is too obvious to escape 
remark, that there is an inaccuracy in this title ; the hypotheses referred 
to not having been contrived to account for the cause of gravitation, 
but for gravitation itself, or, to state the thing more correctly still, 
for the phenomena of gravitation. 
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contained nothing very new or important ; and we have feen others, 
particularly of late, that conveyed fome of the moft interefting 
intelligence to the public, that experiment ever extracted from the 
recefies of the material world. What is the average degree of 
excellence that may belong to fuch publications, and whether the 
prefent memoir falls fhort of that ftandard, or exceeds it, are 
points which we are not competent to decide. 

The preface to thefe obfervations, befides informing us of the 
circumftance juft mentioned, makes us acquainted with the view 
which Mr Vince had, in this examination of the fyftems, contrived 
for explaining the phenomena of gravitation. 

‘ In his Optics, Sir I. Newron attempts to account for gravity by 
means of an elastic fluid. This, however, he proposes by way of a 
question, not being satisfied about it, as he says, for want of experi- 
ments.’ These, however, he never made; nor has any one since 
examined his hypothesis, in order to discover whether it will account 
for the daw'of gravitation ; for it is not sufficient merely to show 
that such a medium may exist as will drive a body éowards the 
sun. ’ : 

‘Vo this is annexed the following note. 

‘ Mr Macraunin observes, that this hypothesis no way derogates 
from the government and influences of the Deity, whilst it leaves us 
at liberty to pursue our inguiries cancerning the nature and operations 
of such a medium. And Sir J, Prixcix, the late worthy and Jearned 
President of the Royal Society, who executed the duties of his high 
office with great impartiality and honour, considering the importance 
of the subject, recommended it as deserying the attention of philo- 
sophers. ’ 

Our outhor then goes on in the text to remark, 

* What Sir I. Newron left for further examination, will be deemed 
no impertinent nor useless inquiry ; 3; more particularly at this time, 
when many of the most eminent philosophers upon the Continent 
have been endeavouring to account for all the operations of nature 
upon merely mechanical principles, with a view to exclude the Deity 
from any concern in the government of the system, and thereby to 
lay a foundation for the “introduction of Atheism. Upon this ac- 
count, the author was requested to consider the subject, and give 
the result of his examination. The inquiry was favourably received; 
and it was suggested, that it might not be improper to be offered to 
the Royal Society.’ 

On comparing the laft of thefe paffages with the firft, and alfo 
with the note fubjoined to it, a very obvious inconfiftency ap- 
pears. It is plain, that Newton, whofe piety no man ever quef- 
tioned, did not think that, to afcribe the phenomena of gravita- 
tion to a mechanical caufle, had the flightelt tendency to {upport 
atheiftical opinions, or to weaken the arguments for the exiftence 
pf God and of Providence. Maclaurin and Sir Jchn Pringle, 
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were alfo of that opinion ; and, from his manner of quoting their 
authority, we fhould fuppofe that our author himfelf was of the 
fame way of thinking. Yet he immediately gives us to under- 
ftand, that his inquiry was undertaken for the exprefs rr of 
trying, whether religion might not be fupported, and the atheifti- 
cal opinions, which he afcribes to the philofophers of the Conti- 
ment, oppofed, by fhowing the infufliciency of mechanical prin- 
ciples to explain the law of gravitation. In the fame breath, 
therefore, we are told, that to affign a mechanical caufe of gravi- 
tation, is quite confiftent with the truths of natural religion; and 
alfo, that to difprove the exiftence of fuch caufes, is a direct way 
of fupporting thofe truths. It is equally out of our power to af- 
fign any other meaning to the paflages juit quoted, and to account 
for the inconfiftency which they involve. 

Again, it mult be obvious to every one, that the belief in the 
mechanical caufe ef gravitation, which wes fo confiftent with the 
piety of Newton and his countrymen, is reprefented as one of the 
weapons by which the philofophers of the Continent are at this 
moment attacking the whole fyftem of religious belief. It would 
feem, then, that an argument which an Englith philofopher may 
maintain in perfe&t confiftency with theifm, and all the great prin- 
ciples of natural religion, cannot be viewed, in the hands of his 
brethren on the Continent, but as atheiftical and impious fophiftry. 
We mutt look, it feems, not to the argument, but to the man that utes 
it; and not to the man only, but to the country in which he lives, 
because an opinion that is found and orthodox in England, may be 
impious and atheiftical in France or Germany. We know not 
how to afcribe fuch illiberal and inconfiftent notions to this learn- 
ed Profeffor, but cannot interpret his words in any way by which 
thefe conclufions can be avoided. 

For our part, being convinced that the iffue of this argument 
is quite immaterial to the truths of natural religion, which muft 
re{t on the fame immoveable foundation, whether the phyfical 
caufe of gravity is ever difcovered or not, we feel no other intereft 
in the refult, than that which the extenfion or limitation of knows 
ledge is calculated to excite. We muft alfo exprefs our hearty 
difapprobation of every attempt that is likely to confine the range 
of our inquiries, and to produce an intolerance of philofophical opi- 
nion. In all ages, there have been men illiberal and narrew-mind- 
ed enough, to think that the fearch after natural caufes was irre- 
verent to the Author of Nature, anid argued a doubt of his power. 
Anaxagoras, though the firft of the Greek philofophers who enter- 
tained rational notions concerning the Supreme Being, yet, be- 
caufe he was a great inquirer after fecond caufes, was accufled of 
irreligion. ‘The fame charge, on the fame ground, has often been 
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renewed fince. It would be right, however, that thofe who bring 
this charge would take fome trouble to draw the line which fepa- 
rates the legitimate domains of fcience from the hallowed ground 
which muft not be prophaned by philofophical refearch. This 
boundary, we are perfuated, it will be found very difficult 
to adjuft. No one will fay, that it is wrong to inquire into 
the caufe of elafticity, hardnefs, tranfparency, and fuch like quali- 
tics of body. Why, then, fhould it be improper to inquire into 
the caufe of gravity ? On what principle is it, that it is lawful 
to feek for the mechanifm by which the former effe&ts are pro- 
duced, and impious to extend the fame inquiry to the latter? If, 
indeed, gravitation were not only known to be univerfal among 
material. fubftances, but if all the other caufes of motion could 
be reduced to it, and fhown to be modifications of one and the 
tame law, there would be little reafon to expe, that we could 
ever carry our inquiries much further; and, though we fhould 
not think that there was any impiety in the attempt to do fo, we 
fhould certainly defpair of its fuccefs. But our knowledge of 
gravitation has by no means reached this perfection. We are not 
{ure that it is quite univerfa],—that heat and light, for example, 
are fubje&t to its power,—and, what is of more importance in 
the prefent queftion, we are fure that all the caufes of motion have 
not yet been reduced to one ; fo that gravitation is neither fhown 
to depend on impulfe, nor impulfe on gravitation. Two laws, 
very different from one another, direét the motions of the mate- 
rial world ; and, till thefe two can be reduced to one, or fhown 
to depend on the fame caufe, or till they be demonttrated to arife 
from different caufes, our knowledge of them remains incomplete. 
Till every poflible means of effe€ling one or other of thefe pur- 
pofes has been tried,—till reafon ar nd experiment can fairly be faid 
to have done their utmoft, philofophy has not reached its ulti- 
mate objeci. Some importa int fecret may {till be within our 
reach ; {ome new proof of the fimplicity of nature, and of the wif- 
dom of its Author, may yet remain to be difcovered. In the pre- 
fent ftate of f{cience, we think it cannot be affirmed that the ut- 
moft has been done with refpect to the objet we are treating of ; 
nor are we entitled to fay that the attempts made have been all 
completely abortive. ‘This laft, however, it is the objeét of Mr 
Vince to prove in the paper before us; but his enumeration of 
thefe attempts, as we fhall foon fee, is much too incomplete to 
authorife the conclufion which he has drawn. 

The fyftems for explaining the caule of gravity which Mr 
Vince examines, are thofe of De fcartes, Bernoulli, and Newton. 
It is on the latt that his attention is principally fixed. \ The fyf- 
tem of Le Sage is barely alluded to, (and fo incorreétly as to 


make 
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make it doubtful whether it be what is really meant); and that of 
Bofcovich is not fo much as mentioned. 

Concerning the fyftem of Defcartes, it was not neceffary to en- 
ter into mueh detail ; and Mr Vince has very properly abftained 
from doing fo. ‘The vortices of that ingenious theorift have long 
ceafed to afford fatisfa€tion even to the moft fuperficial reafoner. 
They are known now only in the hiftory of opinions, and, in that 
hiftory, will ever furnifh’a moft inftruétive chapter. The manner 
in which the fyftem fprung up at the dawn of fcience, flourifhed 
on the ruins of the {chool philofophy, and faded of itfelf in the 
brighter light of experiment and obfervation, is the beft proof of 
the fuperior value of the inductive philofophy which Defcartes 
fo unwifely affected to defpife. 

A very juft remark made by Mr Vince oa the fyftem of Def- 
cartes, and on all others that depend on the fame principle, is, that 
the planets being carried in vortices round the fun, the quantity of 
matter'in the fun. will not affe&t the velocity of the vortex, or the bo- 
dies immerfed in it, inafmuch as that velocity might be the fame, 
though there were no central body whatfoever. The quantity of mat- 
ter in the fun, therefore, cannot enter at all as an element into the ex- 
preffion of the force by which the planet is impelled toward the fun. 
Therefore, as the fa& is, that the quantity of matter in the central 
body does enter as a moft material element into the expreflion of the 
gravitation of the planet, it is impoflible to afcribe that gravita- 
tion to the aétion of a vortex. This argument is perfeétly con- 
clufive. It was not to this, however, that the fyitem of vortices 
really owed its downfal, but chiefly to another, which Maupertuis 
has very well ftated in his Differtation on the Figure of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, viz. that whenever you fuppofe the vortex fo ar- 
ranged, that it will explain one of thofe great facts in the planeta- 
ry motions, known by the name of Kepler’s Laws, it becomes 
quite inconfiftent with the reft. 

The next fyftem that was imagined for explaining the law of gra- 
vitation, was that of an elaftic ether, mentioned by Sir Ifaac Newton 
in the Queries at the end of his Optics, and propofed with fuch 
modefty and diffidence, as entitles it to great indulgence. It is the 
conjecture of the philofopher, who had demonttrated the exiftence 
of the law of gravitation, concerning the mechanifm by which 
this univerfal tendency is produced ; and feems to be thrown out 
with the view of preventing thofe who followed him from think- 
ing that it was fufficient to fay that gravitation was an effential 
quality of matter, and that there was no occafion to trouble 
themfelves about the caufe of it. It was to ferve as a ftimu- 
lus to future inquiry, and as a caution againft fuppofing that 
the fabric of phyfical aftronomy was complete. According 
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to it, the mutual tendency of bodies toward one another, arifes 
from the aétion of a fluid highly elaftic, diffufed through all {pace, 
but more rare within bodies than without, and more rare at a 
fmaller diftance from them than at a greater. Bodies are propel- 
led through this fluid from the denfer to the rarer parts, that is, 
from the parts where the elafticity is greater, to thole where it is 
lefs. . Thus, with refpe& to the earth, the elafticity of the cir- 
cumfufed ether being greater at a diftance from that body than 
near it, other bodies would, by that greater elafticity, be urged 
toward the quarter where the elafticity is lefs, that is, toward the 
earth. ‘The fame would hold of the fun and moon, and all the 
great bodies of the univerfe. ‘This hypothefis, to which it muft 
be confefied that many obje¢tions may be made, appears to have 
been fuggefted to Newton by the phenomena of optics, which it 
is better calculated to folve than thofe of aftronomy. ‘That a 
fubtle fluid exifted, and was diffufed through thofe {paces from 
which air was exhaufted, appeared to him evident from many 
confiderations, and particularly from this, that a thermometer 
in vacuo will grow warm almoit as foon as a thermometer not 
in vacuo. * Is not the heat, therefore,’ faid he, * of a warm 
room conveyed through the vacuum by the vibrations of a much 
fubtler medium than air, which, after the air was drawn. out, ree 
mained in the vacuum?’ Again, he fays, ‘ Doth not the re- 
fraction of light proceed from the different denfities of this ethe- 
real medium in different places, the light receding always from the 
denfer parts of the medium towards the rarer? And is not the 
denfity thereof greater in free and open {paces void of air and o- 
ther grofs bodies, than within the pores of water, glafs, cryftal, 
and other compact bodies? For when light pafles through glafs 
or cryftal, and, falling obliquely upon the further furface there- 
of, is totally reflected, the total refletion ought rather to pro- 
ceed from the denfity and vigour of the medium without, than 
from its rarity and weaknefs.’ Now, in applying this fluid to ac- 
count for the gravitation of diftant bodies toward one another, he 
fuppofes, as before ftated, that its denfity, and, of courfe, its e- 
laiticity, increafes as you recede from the fun and other great 
bodies; that it is lefs within than at the furface; lefs there 
than at a {mall diftance from it, (as the phenomena of optics 
feemed to require) ; and that it goes on continually, though flow- 
ly, increafing. ‘ ‘Though this increafe of denfity,’ he adds, ¢ may 
be exceeding flow at great diftances, yet if the elaftic force of the 
medium be exceeding great, it may tuflice to impel bodies from 
the denfer parts of the medium towards the rarer, with all that 

power which we call Gravity.’ Optics, Query 21. &e. 
Various objections may be undoubtedly offered to this hypothe- 
fis; and Mr Vince. dwells particularly on one deduced from the 
impoflibility 
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impofhibility of afligning to this medium any law of variation of 
denfity and of elafticity, by which its force on the bodies fur- 
rounded by it can be made to vary inverfely as the fquares of the 
diftances from a given point. But, notwithftanding that the rea- 
foning he employs to prove this impoffibility, is mathematical, and 
proceeds on calculation, we mu‘t acknowledge that it does not ap- 
pear to us to be at all fatisfactory. He fuppofes the denfity of he 
ethereal fluid to vary as any power whatever, m, of the diftance from 
the centre of the fun, and its elafticity to vary as any power, n, 
of the diftance of the particles of the fluid from one another; 
then taking a {pherical body, and computing the force of this e- 
laftic ether on the hemifphere furtheft from the fun, and on that 
neareft it, the difference is the force impelling the body to the 
fun, and ought therefore to be inverfely as the fquare of the dif- 
tance from the fun. But the refult of our author’s computation 
is, that whatever values are afligned to m and a, the force obtain- 
ed as above will not follow the inverfe ratio of the fquares of the 
diftances; and may even in fome cafes become negative, indicat- 
ing a force dire&ted from, and not toward the centre of the fun. 
This conelufion he next endeavours to extend to all the laws of 
variation of denfity and of elafticity that can poflibly exift, by 
fhowing that no one can be admitted that is not capable of bein 
exprefled by a fingle term, and confequently by the mth or a 
power of the diftance. It is here, if we miftake not, that the er- 
ror lies. For, though a variation of denfity or of elafticity, exprefl- 
ed thus, 4«*" + Bx", cannot take place, becaule the force arif- 
ing from it would alfo involve two terms, yet if one of the terms 
be conftant, as if m= 0, and fo the expreflion = 4 + Bx, then 
the force would be expreffed by one term only, viz. by the flux- 
ion of B x, that is, by a quantity proportional to'x?~*, 

Thus, for example, if x be any diftance from the fun’s centre, 
D the denfity of the ether at that diftance, and £ its elafticity. 
Let D increafe in the dire& ratio of x or D= A. x; and fuppofe 
E=5 —>5 =b— wo where 4 is a conftant quantity, that 
would be determined, if we knew at what diftance from the fun’s 
centre, the elafticity of the ether is equal too. If, for example, 
it is equal to nothing at the diftance s from the fun’s centre, or 


1 1 I ‘ 
when x =s, b= 7 —, fo that E=7>—— F—, and the dif- 


ferential of this being taken, gives E = = Now E is the 


difference of elafticity for the change of diftance x3 and therefore 
3s the force with which a {mall fpherical body, or a fingle particle 
of 
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of rratter, impervious to the ether, would be impelled toward 


; ; I : ; 7 
the iun; and it varies as —— or in the inverfe ratio of the {quares 
x 


of the diftances from the fun. Jt is therefore possiBLe that an ela/- 
tic fluid may be fo confiituted as to produce a tendency of one body to 
another, varying inverfely as the fquares of the diftances of thefe bodies. 

For this purpose, there is only required an elastic fluid, of which 
the density is as the distance from the sun, and the elasticity asa 
certain given magnitude diminished by the reciprocal of that dis- 
tance. “There are many other /ypotheses concerning the den- 
sity and elasticity of the fluid which will give the same re- 
sult with this; all, indeed, in which we have these equations, 


D=-A.x”, andE=$— Dr This is directly contrary to Mr 


Vince’s conclusion drawn in § 20. 

‘ That it is not possible for any law of variation of the density 
of the fluid in terms of the distance from the sun, combined with 
any law of variation of the repulsive force of the particles of the 
fluid in terms of their distance, to satisfy the law of gravitation. 
And if we were to suppose the law of density to vary in terms of 
any other quantities besides the distance from the sun, such quanti- 
ties must enter into the law of force, and thereby make a still fur- 
ther deviation from the law of the inverse square of the distance. 
Considering the matter therefore only in a mathematical point of 
view, we are justified in rejecting this hypothesis as the cause of gra- 
vitation. But it may be proper further to consider, whether such 
a fluid could exist under all the circumstances which were supposed 
to be necessary for solving the phenomena.’ p. 22, 23. 

If from mathematical we pass to physical objections, it must 
be confessed, that the doctrine of an elastic ether is not equally in- 
vulnerable, and that Mr Vince’s objections in this quarter are well 
founded. An elastic fluid which did not gravitate to any body 
(and we cannot suppose a fluid to gravitate which is itself the 
cause of gravitation), would diffuse itself uniformly over space, 
without more density or more elasticity in one place than in ano- 
ther. This follows from the nature of fluidity alone, to which, if 
elasticity be joined, the fluid ought to be dissipated in the im- 
mensity of space. If, therefore, a fluid which is elastic, and does 
not gravitate, remains of a greater density in one place than ano- 
ther, this must arise from some unknown cause,—some power that 
retains the fluid in a-state not natural for it toassume. As we 
cannot imagine to ourselves what this power is, unless it be gra- 
vitation, the very thing for which we would account, it appears 
that we have gone round ina sort of circle, and have advanced 
nothing by all the suppositions and reasonings we have accumu- 
lated. Hence the hypothesis of an elastic ether for explaining 
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the phenomena of gravitation, unless these physical difhculties 
can be resolved, must necessarily be abandoned. Yet it must de 
carefully observed, that it is not in consequence of the mathe- 
matical difficulties, or the contradiction supposed by Mr Vinee 
between the hypothesis anid the facts to be accounted for, that 
we have come to this conclusion; but in consequence of physical 
difficulties, arising from a want of analogy between this and other 
elastic fluids; difficulties which, though certainly great, are not 
so insurmountable, nor of the same order with the former. 

We confess, that we have some satisfaction in having vindi- 
cated Newton from the imputation of having invented a theory 
that is mathematically false ; and in having shown, that the consti- 
tution which he supposed in the elastic ether would fit it for 
producing the effects which he ascribed to it. We are at the same 
time sure, that the satisfaction we have in this vindication, has 
had no share in leading us to it; for, on the first perusal of Mr 
Vince’s paper, we were convinced that he was right in his mathe- 
matical reasoning. We began this review under that impression ; 
and it was only in the course of that accurate examination, 
which is necessary when the meaning of one man is to be con- 
veyed in the language of another, that we discovered the fallacy - 
which we have just pointed out. 

The other system which the learned Professor considers, is that 
of John Bernoulli, proposed long after that of Newton, and intend- 
ed by the author to unite the advantages of the Cartesian and 
Newtonian systems, without being subject to the difficulties of 
either, but which, in our opinion, does exactly the reverse, unit- 
ing the difficulties of both without the advantages of either.. The 
truth is, that John Bernoulli, though one of the first mathematicians 
of his age, was far from maintaining the same rank among phi- 
losophers. His theory of gravitation is accordingly almost forgotten, 
and is at present so little known, even to scientific men, that Mr 
Vince may be accused of some neglect in not naming the work 
in which that theory is laid down, nor pointing out where it is 
to be found. The title of the tract is, ‘ Essai d'une Nouvelle Phy- 
sique Céleste,’ and itis inserted in the third volume of the Geneva 
edition of Bernoulli’s works, p. 263. It was written on occasion 
of a question proposed by the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 
1734,—*. What is the physical cause of the inclination of the or- 
bits of the planets to the plane of the sun’s revolution on its axis; 
and whence is it that the inclinations of these orbits are different 
from one another?’ By their answers to this question, John Ber- 
noulli and his son Daniel had the singular happiness of sharing 
the prize between them ; an event which, if it was ever to happen, 
was likely to fall out in the illustrious family of Bernoulli. The que- 
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stion which Bernoulli proposed to resolve, evidently presupposed the 
existence of vortices ; and he, accordingly, proceeding on that hy- 
pothesis, imagines that there are vortices of a very subtle matter, 
which belong to the sun and to each of the planets. The pure 
and unmixed matter of the vortex, he supposes to be a fluid so 
perfect, as to give no resistance to the bodies that move in it ; 
so that its parts are, in effect, as Mr Vince states it, without inertia, 
though we do not observe that Bernoulli himself has ever made 
use of this expression. ‘Toward the centre of the solar vortex, 
where the matter composing it is the purest, it is the same with 
the substance of the sun, and constitutes the particles of light 
and heat. Inthe remoter parts, the matter of the vortex is less 
pure, and is mixed with corpuscles of a grosser substance. It is 
to the action of this vortex that the angular motion of the planets 
is to be ascribed. Their tendency to the sun, by which they are 
prevented from obeying the centrifugal force, is next accounted 
for. The sun, consisting, as was said, of the purest matter of the 
vortex, and that matter being in a state of great agitation and 
effervescence, a vast, multitude of particles are perpetually thrown 
off from it, which form both light and heat. ‘These fly off in 
rigut lines in all directions, in a vast number, and with incon- 
ceivable velocity. When they reach the extremity of the vortex, 
where it is pressed on by other vortices, they meet with particles 
of the same sort, that have in like manner made their way through 
these last mentioned vortices, and, uniting with those particles, 
form little balls, which, though very small, are far larger than 
the original molecules which compose them, The balls thus 
formed must in general have motion, as their constituent parts 
had; so that some of them are carried into other vortices ; while 
others fall back on the same vortex from which they came, and 
have their motion directed to its centre. Hence, there is in 
each vortex a perpetual shower of such balls moving from the cir- 
cumference to the centre; and as the balls are less subtle than 
the particles that compose them, they do not so easily pass through 
the pores of the gross bodies, such as the earth, against which 
they strike. The blows given in this manner to the hemisphere 
turned from the sun, is the cause of the earth’s tendency or gra- 
vitation toward that body. 

This, as far as we are able to comprehend it, and can afford 
room for explaining it, is the hypothefis of Bernoulli. We have 
drawn up our abftra&t rather from the author himfelf than from 
Mr Vince, who has omitted a very important circumftance, the 
formation of the balls that are the caufe of the gravitation to 
the fun. 

The whole, however, is fuch an affemblage of gratuitous and im- 
probable, not to fay impoflible affumptions, that it does not deferve 
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refutation. The ideas of mankind concerning what are the true ob- 
jets of philofophy, are certainly greatly improved fince the time 
when this paper was crowned by the Academy of Sciences. There 
is not at this moment in Europe, we are perfuaded, any learned fo- 
ciety from which even the name of Bernoulli could obtain for it a 
patient hearing. The author is fo well fatisfied, however, with this 
modification of the theory of vortices, that he goes. on to deduce 
from it the inclination of the planetary orbits to the plane of the 
fun’s rotation, or that in which the vortex revolves, ~ If the planets 
were fpherical, they would revolve exaétly in that plane; but, be- 
ing {pheroidal, they make, as he exprefles it, a kind of /eeway in 
their motion round the fun, and deviate by that means from the 
plane in which it revolves. In the cafe of the earth, he goes on 
to demonftrate, that this deviation agrees exa€tly with what might 
be expected, fuppofing the earth to be an oblong fpheroid (length- 
ened at the poles) as determined by Caflini. Unfortunately for 
this coincidence, of which Bernoulli makes great account, the fi- 
gure of the earth is known to be oblate, direétly contrary to what 
he fuppofed. 

One circumftance in the favour of a hypothefis which has fo 
little, in other refpeéts, to recommend it, we muft not omit to 
mention. It is, that the formation of the particles iffluing from 
the fun into little balls which return to the fun again, prefents us 
with fomething like a circulation, by which light is made to return 
to the luminary from which it was originally emitted. That light 
does fo return in reality, by fome means or other, is extremely 
probable, and conformable to the maxim, that nature nowhere ad- 
mits of unlimited and progreflive change. Such change, however 
flow, mutt deftroy the order of which it makes a part; and is 
therefore very unlike the economy obferved in the other phenome- 
na of the heavens. Bernoulli’s theory, therefore, includes at leaft 
one particular, in which the wifdom and fimplicity of nature ap- 
pears to have been confulted. 

Such are the three fyftems for explaining the phenomena of 
gravitation, of which Profeflor Vince has given an account; and 
having found them all to be very imperfect, he concludes, that 
no mechanical explanation of gravity can be given; that it cannot 
be referred to a fecond caufe ; and muft needs be confidered as the 
immediate agency of the Supreme Being. Before coming to this 
conclufion, Reareiied and planting the facred barriers which phy- 
fical inquiry was never to tranfgrefs; it was incumbent on him to 
be well affured that his enumeration was complete. But it is 
fo far from being complete, that a fyftem, which appears to 
us by far more ingenious and fatisfaftory than any of the three 
juft mentioned, if not entirely omitted, is fo incorrectly ria 
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by the Jearned Profefior, that nothing can be inferred concerning 
it. It is indeed fo little known to him, that he miftakes the name 
of the author, afcribing it to M. de Sauffure, inftead of M. Le 
Sage. 

‘ M. Saussure, ’ he says, * accounts for attraction, by supposing 
that all space is filled with particles of matter, moving rapidly in 
all directions ; and that the particles which fall on the opposite sides 
of any two bodies, in lines parallel to the line joining their centres, 
will impel the bodies towards each other, the sides next each other 
not being so acted upon. But, in this case, the moving force of each 
body would depend on the surfaces of the bodies ; whereas it ought 
to be as the quantity of .matter in each respectively. This conside- 
ration, therefore, without entering into any further examination of 
this hypothesis, is sufficient to show that it cannot be admitted. ’ 

ae 
* Now, all this, we muft obferve, is extremely incorreét. The 
main excellence of the fyftem here alluded to, is, that it explains 
why gravity follows the direét ratio of the quantity of matter, as 
well as the inverfe of the fquare of the diftance; and if Mr 
Vince had derived his knowledge of it from the account given by 
the author himfelf, he would have feen, that there is no room for 
the objection, on the ftrength of which he ventures, without ex- 
amination, to reject the fyltem altogether. We have often thought, 
that there is no country in the fame ftate of civilization, where 
knowledge, that is the growth of another foil, makes its way fo 
flowly as in England. The retardation which it meets with is 
great in the country at large, but increafes, in a vaft proportion, 
when it approaches either of the- foci in which the learning and - 
fcience of the nation are fuppofed to be concentrated, and when 
it has to penetrate through the ftrong barrier of forms, rules and 
opinions, by which the wifdom of our anceftors has fecured the 
tranquillity of the academic groves. Were it not fo, is it pofli- 
ble that one of the moft {cientific men in the moft fcientific uni- 
verfity of England, when profeffedly examining the fyftems that 
have been imagined to explain the phenomena of gravitation, 
fhould be found hardly acquainted with the moft remarkable of 
them, and fhould miftake the name of its author! The fyftem 
we {peak of has been for a long time in the poffeflion of the pub- 
lic. The Essai de Chimie Méchanique, which contained the firft 
fketch of it, appeared fo long ago as 1758. It is'true, that only 
a few copies were printed, fo that the work was not much difful- 
ed; but an account of it was publifhed in the literary journals of 
1762. ‘The fame theory was more fully developed in a curious 
memoir, entitled Lucrece Neutonien, inferted in the Berlin Me- 
moirs for 1782; fo that we may fairly fay, that, for more than 
twenty-five years, it has been, if not in the hands, at leaft in 
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the libraries of all the learned focieties in Europe ; and that, to the 
curious in matters of this fort, it might have been known twenty 
years earlier. An account of it, with a biographical fketch of the 
author by M. Prevost of the univerfity of Geneva, made its appear- 
ance in 1865. It feems, for all this, to be ftill little known; and 
we fhall therefore take the liberty of ftating a hort outline of it, 
as of the moft curious and plaufible attempt that has yet been made 
to account for gravity on principles purely mechanical. In this, 
we fhall follow M. Prevoft in a note which he has annexed to the 
life of the author. 

Imagine, that through all {pace numberlefs corpufcles or atoms, 
almoft infinitely {mall, are in perpetual motion: that every cor- 
pufcle has its determined dire€tion, and moves for ever in,a ftraight 
line, with a velocity far exceeding that of light. It i evident that 
the directions of thefe corpufcles may be fo various, they may be 
themfelves fo fmall, and their velocity fo great, that though they 
follow one another at vaft diftances, and leave fpace, in reality, 
almoft empty, yet may they abound every where in fuch a man- 
ner; that, in a portion of time almoft infinitely fmall, a great 
number of them {fhall pafs through every point of {pace whatfo-~ 
ever. On whatever point of {pace, therefore, our attention is fix~ 
ed, we may confider it as a centre, to which the moticns of an in- 
finite number of atoms are referred; either diverging from it,.or 
converging to it. 

This conftitution of what Le Sace calls the gravific fluid, being 
conceived, fuppofe a folid body to be plunged into it, of any fi- 
gure whatfoever larger than one of the corpufcles, and, in fome 
degree; if not wholly, impervious to thofe corpufcles. This body 
will remain at reft, or at leaft without any progreflive motion, the 
‘mpulles from the corpufcles that ftrike againft it being equal in 
oppofite directions. It may ofcillate a little backward and forward, 
but will not be forced from its place. 

Now, let there be planged into the gravific fluid another body, 
of any figure, and at any diftance from the firft. Thefe two bo- 
dies will immediately begin to move toward one another. For 
the one ferving to protect the other from a certain quantity of the 
impulfion of the corpufcles; the currents thus left without oppo- 
fition neceffarily produce their effeét, and impel the bodies toward 
one another. ‘Their motion toward one another»will be continually 
accelerated; and the force producing that acceleration will increafe, 
in proportion as the one body ftops more of the currents from 
falling on the other; that is,. nearly as the fquares of the diftances 
diminith. 

Again, if the folid particles of which the bodies are made up, 
be impenetrable to the gravific corpufcles, but the bodies them- 
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felves, on account of their porofity permeable by them, in a certain 
degree, the number of corpufcles that are ftopped by each of the 
bodies will be, ceteris paribus, proportional to the number of folid 

rticles, that is, to the quantities of matter in the bodies; and 
ones; in general, the force urging the bodies toward one another 
will be dire&tly as their mafles, and inverfely as the fquares of 
their diftances. Thus, by mechanical aétion, the Newtonian law 
of gravitation is explained in all its parts. 

Fhe eloquent and ingenious biographer of Le Sage, having 
fketched the outline of his fyftem nearly as has been done above, 
concludes with thefe remarks. ‘I ftop at the foot of this majef- 
tic edifice with a fentiment of hope: perfuaded that the labours 
of the founder will not be fuffered to perifh, and that men of 
genius will fhare with me in the admiration it has infpired. To 
produce that effect, however, it no doubt behoves them to con- 
template the whole ; to fee the proofs regularly deduced, and to be 
affured that this fyftem, even to its moft minute details, can bear 
the trial of calculation and experiment. ’ 

* In the mean time, and till the competent judges can decide, 
from perfe&t knowledge, and not from a flight fketch, I with it 
to be remarked, that the author of this theory was a man of a 
found and calculating head, improved by profound and extenfive 
ftudy,—fkilful in geometry, and in natural philofophy; that he 
fpent a long and laborious life in eftablifhing, on folid foundations, 
dhe opinion he had adopted ; that he anticipated objeClions, fought 
them with avidity, liftened to them with patience, and collected 
them with care; that he communicated his ideas to the molt 
diftinguifhed men of his time, and was himfelf experienced in 
the art of inftruétion : that, for all thefe reafons, he ought not to 
be lightly judged of, nor confounded with the ordinary makers of 
fyftems. ’ 

. While we join with M. Prevost in his encomium on this theo- 

» we do by no means hold it out as free from all objection. In 

e correspondence of Le Sage with the learned men to whom he 
had communicated his ideas on this subject, several difficulties 
are started, one of which urged by Boscovich is, as appears to 
as, more formidable than any other. It is grounded on the 
vast expense of matter required to uphold the existence of the 
gtavific fluid. No particle of that fluid returns to its place, or 
ever passes a second time through the same point of space. A 
constant supply of new particles is therefore necessary, as all 
those that are contained within the limits of the sensible uni- 
verse at any instant, must be replaced long before they have entirely 
escaped from it, and gone forth to traverse for ever the deserts of 
uninhabited extension. The imagination is terrified at this con- 
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stant exertion of what cannot be considered as less than creative 
power, employed in producing existences that, for a limited time, 
are to be useful, and, through all the rest of infinite duration, are 
to serve no purpose whatsoever! This difficulty is indeed great ; 
and we are still brought in sight of the causr to which all others 
are subordinate, the cause which all rational systems must ac- 
knowledge, and can only differ about the point where its imme- 
diate action begins, and beyond which secondary causes cannot 
be traced. It is proved, however, by this system, that the limit, 
beyond which second causes cannot be traced, does not lye where 
Mr Vince supposes ; that a mechanical cause of gravity may ex- 
ist, contrary to what he has asserted ; and that the incomprehen- 
sible operation of divine power may be more distant, by one step 
at least, than he has endeavoured to demonstrate: It may there- 
fore be distant by many such steps; and the point at which it is 
placed, is not yet to be considered as given in position. We are, 
probably, never destined to discover the limit beyond which phy- 
sical knowledge cannot be extended. 

In treating of the systems imagined to explain gravitation, it 
is somewhat surprising that our author has made no mention of 
that of Boscovich, which has been so much celebrated. ‘This o- 
mission may indeed be defended, on the plea, that Boscovich does 
not, strictly speaking, assign the cause of gravity, but only gene- 
talizes the facts concerning the action of bodies on one another, 
and reduces them all to one. This may be admitted as a ground 
for not entering into much detail on the subject of the theory just 
mentioned, but not as a reason for passing it over entirely. e- 
leading principle in Boscovich’s system is, that the particles of 
body are not in contact; that motion from one body to another 
is not communicated by the actual touching of their solid parts ; 
and that it is not to be admitted as an axiom in physics, that bo- 
dies cannot act but where they are. He argues, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive the particles of elastic fluids to be in contact with 
one another ; and that if, in any one instance, action takes place 
without contact, it may do so in all eases whatever. Thus, we 
are led to a very different conclusion concerning material substan- 
ces; and, instead of reducing attraction, and the laws by which 
distant bodies seem to act on one another, to-impulse, we find 
impulse itself reduced either to attraction or repylsion. The re- 
sult of all this is, to throw considerable uncertainty over all our 
speculations concerning the cause of gravitation, and, what is 
more, concerning the essence of body, and the substratum in 
which its properties are conceived to be united. To know the 
Jaws of the phenomena of body, is all that science has yet attain- 
ed with certainty,—perhaps is all that it is ever destined to at- 
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fain. What lies beyond that point, may exercise the ingenuity, 
and amuse the fancy of speculative men; but whether it will 
lead to more substantial acquisitions, must be left for futurity to 
determine. In the mean time, the objects to be aimed at are, to 
leave the matter open to inquiry; to abstain from dogmatizing ; 
and to avoid whatever ean narrow the field of philosophical in- 
vestigation. 


Art. VIII. The Works of John Dryden, now first collected in 
Eighteen Volumes: Illustrated with Notes, Historical, Critical, 
and Explanatory ; and a Life of the Author. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. 8vo. London. Miller. 1808, 


"Fat a poet should relate the life of a poet, is both a natural 

and pleasing species of biography. It leads one to reckon 
upon more of keen interest im the subject, and more delicate cri- 
ticism, than we should look for in an ordinary writer. A mere 
narrative it is easy to give : any one is competent to detail a pe- 
digree ; to fix the date of a publication ; to illustrate, by a stu- 
dious research into contemporary writers, those trivial occurren- 


ces of life, which a great man partakes mt common with the vul- 
sar. Something more exquisite, more inaccessible to common 
bookmakers, mizht justly be required of one, whose fame was 
already ripe for eminent, and perhaps we might say, kindred ex- 
cellences in the same art. 

‘There are two sorts of biography, and two styles of anno- 
tation,—one which exhibits the talents, and one which proves 
the laboriousness of the writer. It would be idle petulance to 
depreciate altogether what falls under the latter description, 
and to forbid that patient research to the biographer, which is 
imposed as a duty upon the historian. In the case of neither, 
can the limits between essential accuracy, and frivolous minute- 
ness, be defined by any written canons. ‘Lhough the usefulness 
of every literary inquiry is in fact. the standard by which it 
must be tried, yet is it a vague and relative one. Nor are 
we desirous to repress (coldly prejudiced in favour of general 
principles of philosophy, as we may have been deemed) all in- 
dulgence of curiosity, as to the petty occurrences of past times. 
Literary anecdote furnishes at least a grace and ornament to so- 
ciety 5 it displays the retentiveness of memory, which, a 
certainly not the most excellent, is the least invidious of our fa- 
- culties ; and, in superior minds, is often_made subservient to the 
powers af sagacity and combination. But it is wofully liable to 
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degenerate (and every reader, unless the beam is in his own eye, 
will acknowledge the truth of the observation) into a mere mat- 
ter of recollection; a title-page acquaintance with books, or gos- - 
siping tales of their authors, upon the credit of which many a 
dull fellow assumes the credit of a literary man, and passes mus- 
ter in the shops of the booksellers, which in truth are his proper 
arena, more readily than a real scholar. Even, however, where 
the labour of illustration would be necessarily and profitably em- 
ployed, we cannot help wishing that it had not fallen to the share 
of the present editor. These things, we might say with Terence, 
are worthy to be done ; tu indignus, qui faceres tamen. Learning 
has its pioneers, to dig wells, and hew down obstructions,—as it 
has its generals for eminence and renown. Mr Scott is certainly 
the most interested of any one in his own reputation ; and it may 
seem presumptuous in strangers to be more alarmed for him than 
he is for himself. But fame is never stationary; and a name 
which is always in the world’s mouth for some new project or 
other, and breathed upon by every publisher in London, can 
hardly kecp its lustre uncontaminated. This is not said harshly 
towards Mr Scott ; it is the language of reverence and admira- 
tion. He has raised two adamantine pillars, his noble poems, 
which will perpetuate his glory. From this he will, we hope, 
detract little, but he certainly can add little to it, by compiling 
biographical anecdotes. There is no man living, probably, who 
could have written Marmion; but how many hundreds might 
have put together this edition of Dryden ! 

The life of Dryden, as is well known, was written by Johnson, 
with more copiousness of biography than was usual with him, 
and with peculiar vigour and justness of criticism. None, per- 
haps, of the Lives of the Poets, is entitled to se high a rank. 
No prejudice interfered with his judgment; he approved his po- 
litics ; he could feel no envy of such established fame; he had a 
mind precisely formed to relish the excellences of Dryden—more 
vigorous than refined; more reasoning than impassioned. A 
living author, Mr Malone, followed, a few years ago, with what 
he called * Some Account of the Life and Writings of John 
Dryden.’ This was prefixed to his edition of the poet’s prose 
works ; and is an eminent instance of that undistinguishing col- 
lection of rubbish, which the amateurs of black-letter have prin- 
cipally introduced. All facts, great and small, to the purpose or 
not, are set down indiscriminately by these writers: but, if a 
choice must be made, the frivolousness of an anecdot@ seems to 
be its best recommendation. Like those young ladies at boarding- 
schools, who are reported to prefer chalk and tobacco-pipes to 
meat and pudding, a biographer of this ¢lass finds his appetite 
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more ravenous, in proportion as the trash before him is less nou- 
rishing. To quit these remarks, it may be presumed, that the 
painful drudgery of Mr Malone did not leave much to do for the 
present editor. He has, however, acknowledged his obligation 
to the libraries of Mr Bindley and Mr Heber,—gentlemen in 
whom the love of collecting, which is an amusement to others, 
assumes the dignity of a virtue ; because it gives ampler scope tq 
the exercise of friendship, and of a generous sympathy with the 
common cause of literature. 

The present edition is comprised in eighteen volumes. Of 
these, the first contains the Life of Dryden. His dramatic pieces 
are found in the next seven; his poems, from the ninth to the 
fifteenth inclusive ; and some miscellaneous prose in the three 
last volumes. Great part of these has not been printed by Ma- 
lone ; especially a translation of the Life of St Francis Xavier, 
which Mr Scott has retained, on account of the curious and in- 
interesting character of the work itself. To all the plays and 
poems are prefixed introductory remarks ; and notes are subjoin- 
ed, sometimes exceedingly copious. Upon the two parts of Ab- 
salom and Ahitophel, they extend to 120 pages, closely printed. 
The Life itself is, in many places, but an abstract of what is said 
more at length in the notes. 

Mr Scott professes it to be the object of this biographical me- 
moir, to connect, with the account of Dryden’s life and publi- 
cations, such a general view of the literature of the time, as may 
enable the reader to estimate, how far the age was indebted to 
the poet, and how far the poet was influenced by the taste and 
manners of the age. He begins with a sketch of the ‘state of 
English poetry, both before, and immediately after the Restora- 
tion. ‘This is somewhat more rapid than one might wish, from 
a writer so well qualified to dwell upon the subject; nor do we 
think he has done full justice to the merit of our elder poets, 
It is surely very lukewarm praise to say of Spenser, that ‘ his 
magic tale continues to interest us, in despite of the languor of a 
continued allegory ;’ and many will be dissatisfied with hearing, 
that * nature had denied to Ben Johnson the flow of imagination, 
and a vivid perception of what is naturally beautiful.’ In cen- 
suring the forced analogies of the metaphysical poets, and the 
slightness of Waller and Suckling, has not Mr Scott overlooked 
the boldness and fertility of genius which not only Drayton, 
Crashaw, and Davenant, his many smaller poets of that age, ex- 
hibit? There seems, indeed, rather a tendency to represent the 
Restoration as a favourable epoch to literature. Nothing, how- 
¢ver, can be more unfounded, than to make an Augustan age of 
the times of Charles II. ‘Taste was then, in fact, at its lowest 
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ebb ; an assertion, of which the trash collected in this edition of 
Dryden would furnish abundant proof. We are told, indeed, by 
the present editor, that the critical judgment of Charles II. was 
by no means contemptible ; but he has not endeavoured to recon- 
cile this loyal position with the awkward fact of the high admiration 
shown to Elkanah Settle’s Empress of Morocco. Before we pro- 
ceed, it may be noticed, that Mr Scott appears to have forgotten 
{p. #8.), that Gondibert was published many years before the 
Restoration. - 

Dryden’s family pedigree has been illustrated, with all his usual 
patience about trifles, by Mr Malone ; who does not even hesi- 
tate to transcribe the epitaph upon one Pickering, his maternal 
grandfather. Mr Scott is not quite so luxuriant upon this dull 
subject. ‘That he was of a baronet’s family, born in Northamp- 
tonshire, and educated at Westminster, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is well known. It seems impossible to ascertain the 
laws of germination, if we may so speak, in the human faculties. 
No one, surely, would suspect Dryden of slow parts. His mind 
was diligently enriched and cultivated ; but its vigour and anima- 
tion must have been from nature. He did not pudlulate, however, 
so early as is usual with poets. There is no reason to suppose 
that he wrote much in youth; and what he wrote is indifferent 

1.7 At an age, when Lucan and Tasso had run out their] 
/ course, and Milton had given the most precious samples of his || 
genius, Dryden had achieved nothing that could raise him much |) 
\_above ordinary men. The first of his poems which possesses any \ 
considerable merit, is the epistle to Dr Charlton, upon his trea- | 
tise of Stonehenge, written in 1663, with great ease and elegance, 
and in a tone of versification, though not forcible, like that which | 
he after@ards adopted, much more harmonious than that of most || 
contemporary writers. But his effulgence broke out three years || 
afterwards, in the Annus Mirabilis. Of this poem, Mr Scott says, | | 
although he allows it much praise, that it is not written in his | 
later, better, and most peculiar style of poetry. It shows, how-| | 
ever, we think, the full character of the author’s mind, and dif-| | 
fers less from his other works, than from those of any different 
hand. Variety is its chief want, a$ dignity is its greatest excel-! | 
lence ; but in despite of this defect, and of much bad taste, we! | 
doubt whether so continued a strain of poetry could at that time|/ 
be found in the language. Waller’s * Panegyric,’ at least, and) 
Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ the most celebrated poems of the 
age, are very inferior to it. 

We come in the second, and two next chapters, to the theatri- 
cal works of Dryden. These are now for the first time collected, 
and give its chief value to the present edition. There cannot bea 
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greater contrast than between the plays of the elder English dra- 
matists, and those of Dryden and his age. ‘The former, even 
setting Shakespeare aside, are among the highest boasts of Eng- 
lish literature. The fertility of Fletcher, thé pure diction of Mas- 
singer, and innumerable beauties of some less considerable writers, 
have never since been excelled. ‘These poets, as they often re- 
sembled Shakespeare in his command of language, his knowledge 
of nature, and expression of character, so they went far beyond 
him in all his blemishes. ‘Their plots, from a love of exciting 
surprise, which was borrowed perhaps from the Spanish stage, 
are full of capricious changes, in which the interest of the reader 
is lost. Even the unity of character is often sacrificed to the de- 
sire of -astonishing ; and we sometimes find the hero of the first 
act become a coward in the third ; and a virtuous young gentlc- 
man turned suddenly into a ravisher or an assassin, 

The troubles of the civil war, and the fanatical antipathy to stage 
plays, which distinguished the predominating party, silenced the 
muse of the buskin, and broke the continuity of writings, which had 
given a tone to public feeling as to the drama, from about the middle 
of QueenElizabeth’s reign, When the theatres were reopened upon 
the Restoration, another generation had risen, and the scale of 
taste was to be adjusted anew. It is justly observed by Mr Scott, 
that the French theatre, which was now thought to be in perfec- 
tion, guided the criticism of Charles II.’s court, and afforded the 
pattern of those tragedies, which continued in fashion for twenty 
years after the restoration, and which were called rhyming or he- 
roic plays. He finds the origin of that unnatural and pedantic 
dialogue which prevailed through these performances, in the ro- 
mances of Calprenede and Scudery ; and in the necessity of mo- 
difying every expression of passion and feeling,.so as not to cx- 
cced the decorum prescribed by the presence of a royal spectator. 
It may be doubtful, however, whether the inflexible nature of 
French verse, and its want of a proper poetical dialect, will not 
principally account for these defects. ‘They were, too, establish- 
ed and rendered legitimate by the authority of Corneille, whose 
genius, in many respects, resembled that of Dryden. It would 
be ridiculous (although we think Dryden, upon the whole, by 
far the superior) to balance his heroic plays against Cinna and Po- 
lyeucte ; but the merits and defects of the two writers are much 
of the same class. Voltaire somewhere confesses of his coun- 
tryman, that he has written no line that ever drew a tear; an 
avowal, by the way, which ought to have silenced him, when he 
affected to set the name of Corneille above that of Shakespeare. 
Of Dryden, the same may perhaps be said, with very little ex- 
ception ; but each had great knowledge of men; great power of 
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reasoning in forcible and compressed language ; and a command 
of the versification of his own tongue. ‘The following account 
of these heroic tragedies is lively and just. 

‘ The rage for imitating the French stage, joined to the success- 
ful efforts of our author, had now carried the heroic or rhyming \ 
tragedy to its highest pitch of popularity. The principal requisites | 
of such a drama are summed up by Dryden in the two first lines of 
the “ Orlando Furioso, ”’ 

“ Le Donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori 
Le ¢ortisie, ’audaci imprese. ” 
The story thus partaking of the nature of a romance of chivalry, 
the whole interest of the play necessarily turned upon love and ho- 
nour, those supreme idols of the days of knight-errantry.’ The love 
introduced was not of that ordinary sort which exists between per; 
sons of common mould : it was the love of Amadis and Oriana, of 
Oroondates and Statira; that love which required a sacrifice of eve- 
ry wish, hope, and feeling unconnected with itself, and which was 
expressed in the language of prayer and of adoration. It was that 
love which was neither to be chilled by absence, nor wasted by time, 
nor quenched by infidelity. No caprice in the object beloved: enti- 
tled her slave to emancipate himself from her fetters ; no command, 
however unreasonable, was to be disobeyed. If required by the 
fair mistress of his affections, the hero was not only to sacrifice his 
interest, but his friend, his honour, his word, his country, even the 
gratification of his love itself, to maintain the character of a sub- 
missive and faithful adorer. Much of this mystery is summed up 
in the following speech of Almatride to Almanzor, and his answer ; 
from which it appears, that a lover of the true heroic vein never 
thought himself so happy, as when he had an opportunity of thus 
showing the purity and disinterestedness of his passion. Almanzor 
is commanded by his mistress to stay to assist his rival, the king, 
her husband. The lover very naturally asks, 
“ Almanz. What recompence attends me, if I stay? 
“ Almatr. You know I am from recompence debarred, 
But I will grant your merit a reward ; 
Your flame’s too noble to deserve a cheat, 
And I too plain to practise a deceit. 
I no return of love can ever make, 
But what I ask is for my husband’s sake ; 
He, I confess, has been ungrateful too, 
But he and I are ruined if you go: 
Your virtue to the hardest proof I bring ;—~ 
Unbribed, preserve a mistress and a king. 
« Almanz. Vl stop at nothing that appears so brave : 
I'll do’t, and now I no reward will have. 
You’ve given my honour such an ample field, 
That I may die, but that shall never yield. ”’ 
¢ The most applauded scenes in these plays turned upon nice dis- 
cussions 
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cussions of metaphysical passion, such as in the days of yore were 
wont to be agitated in the courts and parliaments of love. Some 
puzzling dilemma, or metaphysical abstraction, is argued between 
the personages on the stage, whose dialogue, instead of presenting a 
scene of natural passion, exhibits a sort of pleading, or combat of 
logic, in which each endeavours te defend his own opinion by catch- 
ing up the idea expressed by the former speaker, and returning him 
his illustration, or simile, at the rebound ; and where the lover hopes 
every thing from his ingenuity, and trusts nothing to his passion. 

* This kind of Amabezan dialogue was early ridiculed by the in- 
genious author of “ Hudibras.” It partakes more of the Spanish 
than of the French tragedy, although it does not demand that the 
parody shall be so very strict, as to reecho noun for noun, or verb 
for verb, which Lord Holland gives us as a law of the age of Lope 
de Vega. The English heroic poet did enough if he displayed suf- 
ficient point in the dialogue, and alertness in adopting and retorting 
the image presented by the preceding speech ; though, if he could 
twist the speaker’s own words into an answer to his argument, it 
seems to have been held the more ingenious mode of confutation. 

* While the hero of a rhyming tragedy was thus unboundedly 
submissive in love, and dexterous in applying the metaphysical logic 
of amorous jurisprudence, it was essential to his character that he 
should possess all the irresistible courage and fortune of a preux che- 
valier. Numbers, however unequal, were to be as chaff before the 
whirlwind of his valour ; and nothing was to be so impossible, that, 
at the command of his mistress, he could not with ease achieve. 
When, in the various changes of fortune which such tragedies de- 
mand, he quarrelled with those whom he had before assisted to con- 
quer, 
ae Then to the vanquished part his fate he led, 

The vanquished triumphed, and the victor fled. ” 
‘ The language of such a personage, unless when engaged in argu- 
mentative dialogue with his mistress, was, in all respects, as mag- 
nificent and inflated as might beseem his irresistible prowess. Wit- 
ness the famous speech of Almanzor. 
* Almanz. To live! 
If from thy hands alone my death can be, 
I am immortal, and a god to thee. 
If I would kill thee now, thy fate’s so low, 
That I must stoop ere I can give the blow : 
But mine is fixed so far above thy crown, 
That all thy men, 
Piled on thy back, can never call it down: 
But, at my ease, thy destiny I send, 
By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 
Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 
And, not concurring to thy life, I kill. 
Thou canst no title to my duty bring ; 
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I’m not thy subject, and my soul’s thy king. 
Farewell, When I am gone, 

There’s not a star of thine dare stay with thee : 
I’ll whistle thy tame fortune after me ; 

And whirl fate with me whereso’er I fly, 

As winds driye storms before them in the sky. ”” 

* It was expected by the audience, that the pomp of scenery, and 
bustle of action, in which such tremendous heroes were engaged, 
should in some degree correspond with their lofty sentiments and 
superhuman valour. Hence solemn feasts, processions, and battles 
by sea and land, filled the theatre. Hence, also, the sudden and 
violent changes of fortune, by which the hero and his antagonists 
are agitated through the whole piece. Fortune has been often com- 
pared to the sea; but, in a heroic play, her course resembled an ab- 
solute Bay of Biscay, or Race of Portland, disturbed by an hundred 
contending currents and eddies, and never continuing a moment in 
one steady flow. 

* That no engine of romantic surprise might be wanting, Dryden 
contends, that the dramatist, as he is not confined to, the probable 
in character, so he is not limited by the bounds of nature in the ac- 
tion, but may let himself loose to visionary objects, and to the re- 
presentation of such things as, not depending upon sense, leave free 
exercise for the imagination. Indeed, if ghosts, magicians and de- 
mons, might with propriety claim a place anywhere, it must be in 
plays which, throughout, disclaim the common rules of nature, both 
in the incidents narrated, and the agents interested. 

* Lastly, the action of the heroic drama was to be laid, not mere- 
ly in the higher, byt in the very highest walk of life. No one could 
with decorum aspire to share the sublimities which it annexed to cha- 
racter, except those made of the “ porcelain clay of the earth ,”’°— 
dukes, princes, kings, and kaisars. The matters agitated must be 
of moment, proportioned to their characters and lepaead station, 
the fate of cities and the fall of kingdoms.’ . 

It is not an unprofitable curiofity to fearch for the principles of 
epidemical bad tafte, ‘Thefe, perhaps, in the inftance of rhym- 
ing tragedies, it is not hard to difcover. There is but a narrow 
walk between the fublime and the tumid ; and a promifcuous au- 
dience is feldom quickfighted enovgh to diftinguifh the limits. A 
fober citizen who frequents the theatre, muft have accuftomed 
himfelf to make fuch large allowances, to put himfelf into a ftate 
of mind fo totally different from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinay deviation from nature, fo far from fhocking him, will 
rather fhow like a further advance towards excellence. Hotfpur 
and Almanzor, Richard and Aurengzebe, feem caft in the fame 
mould ; beings who never occur in the common walks of life, 
but whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with his audi- 
ence, acquired the right of feigning, like his ghofts and witches, 
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Whether thefe unnatural reprefentations could have ftood their 
ground in competition with a better ftyle, had Maflinger or any 
of that {chool been furviving, is another queflion; probably they 
would not have had much fuccefs; becaufe, though they intoxi- 
cated the imagination, they never came to the heart. But they 
were aided by greater fplendour of decoration than the ftage had 
heretofore poflefied ; by fuperior actors, efpecially Betterton ; and 
by female performers, who had never appeared on the ftage be- 
fore the Reftoration. To thefe recommendations, the tragedies of 
Dryden added much vigour of fentiment, and much beautiful 
poetry; with a verfification fweet, even to lufcioufnefs. The 
* Conqueft of Grenada’ is, on account of its extravagance, the 
moft celebrated of thefe plays; but we much prefer the * Indian 
Emperor,’ from which it would be eafy to fele€t many paffages of 
perfeet elegance. It is fingular, that although the rythm of dra- 
matic verfe is commonly permitted to be the moft lax of any, 
Dryden has in this play indulged himfelf in none of his wonted 
privileges. He regularly clofes the fenfe with the couplet ; and 
falls to a f{moothnefs ot cadence, which, though exquifitely mel- 
lifluous, is perhaps too uniform. In the Conqueft of Grenada, 
the verfification is rather more broken. 

The rhyming plays of Dryden are so much forgotten, that we 
shall illustrate their harmony and elegance by an extract from 
the Indian Emperor. 

‘ Vasq. Corn, oil, and wine, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound ; 
As if this infant world, yet unarrayed, 
Naked and bare in Nature’s lap were laid. 
No useful arts have yet found footing here, 
But all untaught and savage does appear. 
* Cort. Wild and untaught are terms which we alone 
Invent, for fashions differing from our own ; 
For all their customs are by Nature wrought, 
But we, by art, unteach what Nature taught. 
‘ Piz. In Spain, our springs, like old mea’s children, be 
Decayed and withered from their infancy : 
No kindly showers fall on our barren earth, 
‘To hatch the season in a timely birth: 
Our summer such a russet livery wears, 
As in a garment often dyed appears. 
Cort. Were Nature spreads her fruitful sweetness round, 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground : 
Here days and nights the only seasons be ; 
The sun no climate does so gladly see ; 
When forced from hence, to view our parts, he mourns; 
fakes little journies, and makes quick returns. 
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€ Vasg. Methinks, we walk in dreams on Fairy-land, 

Where golden ore lies mixt with common sand ; 

Each downfall of a flood, the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a silver shower. ” 

Ind. Emp. Act. I. Se. T. 
The merits, however, of these lines, are far removed from the 

highest class of dramatic excellence. It is probable that a more 
intimate acquaintance with Shakespeare, induced Dryden, for- | 
tunately. for his own glory, to forsake this corrupt imitation of | 
the French stage, and to adopt a very different, though not alto- 
géllier faultless, style of tragedy. His principal works of this 
latter class, are * All for Love’ in 1678; the ‘ Spanish Friar,’ im ; 
1682; and * Don Sebastian,’ in 1690. Upon these the dramatic | 
fame of Dryden is built, while the rants of Almanzor and Maxis / 
min are never mentioned but in ridicule. We would quote from 
Mr Scott’s criticisms upon these plays, were they not too expanded 
for our limits. The chief excellence of ‘ All for Love,’ appears to 
us to consist in the beauty of the language ; that of the ‘ Spanisla 
Friar,’ in the interest of the story; and that of ‘ Sebastian,’ in the 
highly finished character of Dorax. The praise bestowed by 
our editor upon this part, though abundant, is not misplaced. 
Dorax is indeed the chef-d’euvre of Dryden’s tragie characters, 
and perhaps the only one, in which he has applied his great 
knowledge of human kind to actual delineation. It is highly 
dramatic, because formed of those complex feelings, which may 
readily lead either to virtue or vice, and which the poet can ma- 
nage, so as to surprise the spectator, without transgressing con- 
sistency. The Zanga of Young, a part of great theatrical effect, 
has been compounded of this character and of that of Iago. But 
Don Sebastian is as imperfect as all plays must be, in which a 
single personage is thrown forward iv too strong relief for the 
rest. ‘The language is full of that rant which characterized Dry- 
den’s earlier tragedies, and to which a natural predilection seems, 
after some interval, to have brought him back. Sebastian him- 
self may seem to have been intended as a contrast to Muley Mo- 
loch ; but, if the author had any rule to distinguish the blustering 
of the hero from that of the tyrant, he has not Jeft the use of it in 
his reader’s hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill compacted, e- 
specially in the fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy of the present 
age has been too fastidious in excluding altogether from the 
drama this class of stories; because they may often excite great 
interest, give scope to impassioned poetry, and are admirably 
calculated for the «yess, or discovery, which is so much dwelt 
upon by the critics; nor can the story of Gfdipus, which has 
furnished one of the finest and most artful tragedies ever written, 
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be well thought an improper subject in the closet, weré we even 
to exclude it from representation. But they require, of all others, 
to be dexterously managed ; they may make the main distress of a 
tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt at seeing, 
as in Don Sebastian, an incestuous passion brought forward as 
the makeweight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act; and to dispose 
of those characters whose fortune the main story has not quite 
wound up. So far as diction is concerned, the * Spanish Friar,’ 
and ‘ All for Love,’ are certainly the best plays of Dryden. They 
are the least infected with his great fault, Gadahiet' and should 
indeed be read over and over by those who would learn the'‘ftue 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in striking 
images and figures, there are few or none that excel them: the 
power, indeed, of impressing sympathy, or commanding tears, was 
seldom placed by nature within the reach of Dryden. 

Of the Spanith Friar, Johnfon gives it as current praife, which 
is echoed by the prefent editor, that it contains ‘a happy coin- 
cidence of coalition of the two plots.” We cannot conceive the 
principle of this commendation. ‘The artifice of combining two 
distinét ftories upon the ftage, is, we fuppofe, either to interweave 
the incidents of one into thofe of the other, or at leaft fo to 
connect fome characters with each intrigue, as to make the fpec- 
tator fancy them lefs diftin€&t than they are. Thus, to take the firft 
instance that prefents itfelf, in the * Merchant of Venice,’ the 
courtfhip of Baflanio and Portia, is happily connected with the main 
plot of Anthonio and Shylock by two circumftances : it is to fet 
Baffanio forward in his fuit, that the fatal bond is first given; 
and it is by Portia’s addrefs, that its forfeiture is explained away. 
The fame play furnithes an inftance of another fort of underplot, 
that of Lorenzo and Jeffica, which is quite episodical, and might 
have been removed without any material lols to the fable. To 
which of thefe do the comic scenes in the ‘ Spanifh Friar’ bear 
most resemblance ? Certainly to the latter. They confift entirely 
of an intrigue which Lorenzo, a young officer, carries on with a 
rich old ufurer’s wife ; but there ts not, even by accident, any re- 
lation between his adventures, and the love and murder which goes 
forward in the palace. The ‘ Spanith Friar,’ fo far as it is a come- 
dy, is reckoned the beft feat which Dryden has achieved in that 
Jine. Father Dominic is read with pleafure, and mutt have been 
feen with more ; he has been copicd pretty freely by fucceeding 
writers, efpecially in the ‘ Duenna.” But there is no great a- 
bundance of wit in this or any of his comedies. His jokes are prac- 
tical; and he feems to have written, like certain eminent perfons of 
our own time, rather for the eye than the ear. It may be noted 
as a proof of this, that his ftage directions are unufually full. 
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* The Spanifh Friar,’ fays Mr Scott, was brought out in 1681-2, 
when the nation was in a ferment againft the Catholics, on ac- 
tount of the fuppofed plot. * It is dedicated to John Lord Haugh- 
ton, as a Penastiont play infcribed to a Proteftant patron ;’ vol. I. 
p- 233- Our editor then gives his reasons for afferting that Dry- 
den had at this time deferted the court, and fhared the difcontent 
of his patron, Lord Mulgrave. In this, however, he has been to-’ 
tally inattentive to dates. If the ‘Spanith Friar’ was really brought 
out in February 1682, it is impoflible that Dryden fhould have 
defigned it againft the court, fince he publifhed ‘ Abfalom and 
Agbitophel ’ but three months before, and the * Medal’ immediately 
afterwards. There is nothing in the play which could be taken 
amifs by the court party, or con{trued into an attack upon the 
Catholic religion. ‘The character of Father Dominic is merely a 
ridicule of the fuppofed vices of the priefthood, which were always 
deemed fair game upon the ftage, and which Dryden was ready 
enough to ftigmatize, even when he had become a profefled Ca- 
tholic. The prologue and epilogue, however, fhow a good deal 
of virulence againft popery ; and we are inclined upon the whole 
to fuspect, that the play was reprefented one, if not two years 
eatlier than the date commonly afligned to it. The allufion fup- 
pofed to be intended in the prologue to the affaflination of Mr 
‘Thynne, is by no means unequivocal ; while, in the laft line, the 
Popith plot is {poken of as if it was {till the talk of the day. But 
this ferment had fubfided before 1682. 

By the publicatiow of * Abfalom and Achitophel,’ Dryden in- 
volved himfelf in the politics of Charles the IL.’s court ; a ftep 
probably difhoneft, and certainly ruinous. The anecdotes of this 
interefting period become, therefore, in fome degree, neceflary to 
the illuftration of the poet’s works; and Mr Scott has diligently 
amaffed a ftore fufficient to fatisfy the ftrongeft appetite for this 
fort of information. It is impoflible to pafs over thefe notes, or 
that part of the life which bears upon political affairs, without 
remarking the unufually vehement {pirit of ‘Toryifm which pre- 
vails inthem. Mr Scott will fay, probably, that he is free to 
.choofe his own creed in politics; and we certainly are equally free 
to cenfure it. It is at leaft impoflible not to regret, that a gentle- 
man of high genius and accomplifhments fhould hold up the con- 
du& of thofe who withftood by far the worl government which 
this country ever knew, as the mere effe& of factious turbulence. 
In fome hundred pages which Mr Scott has written upon the lat- 
ter end of Charles the II.’s reign, though the perfonal vices of 
that monarch are fometimes feverely treated, we have not obferved 
a fingle hiut that public liberty was endangered by his adminiftra- 
tion. The Whigs are commonly called the faction, or fometimes, 
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for the fake of dele€table variety, the fanatics ; though Mr Scott 
muft know, that whatever might be the cafe with the Scotch, fa- 
naticifm had very little to do with the proceedings of that party 

‘in England. In a paflage, to which we cannot immediately turn, 
it is faid, that poor College, the Proteftant joiner, who was hang- 
ed at Oxford, ‘ deferved to die.” A moft inexcufable flip of pre- 
cipitancy and prejudice! for it is quite notorious, and Mr Scott, 
in other places, feems aware of it, that College was convicted 
through falfe teftimony, and the violence of a corrupt, or at leaft 
bigotted judge, Lord Keeper North. Unlefs Mr Scott can render 
his principles rather duétile, we think he will find fome perplexity 
in managing his promifed life of Lord Somers. 

Soon after the accession of James the Second, Dryden, as is 
well known, threw additional suspicion upon his character, by 
embracing, not only the politics, but the religion of the court. 
‘The grounds of this change are investigated by Mr Scott with 
much candour and ingenuity; and we concur with him in think- 
ing, that a good deal of sincerity was mingled with a readiness 
to make use of the lucky opportunity. This opinion is founded 
upon the Religio Laici, published in 1682, three years before his 
conversion ; a poem indicating a very vigorous, but a very scep- 
tical mind; unable to solve the problems in religion which it 
raised to itself, and already willing to cut the knot, by resorting 
to an infallible director. ‘There is much reason, therefore, to be- 
lieve, that Dryden felt sincerely the conviction that he was_ right 
in his change of faith ; though it would probably have never taken 
place in see times, and under another master. But we cannot 
coincide in laying any stress upon his continuing a Catholic, after 
the Revolution. Every man must keep some measures with pub- 
lic opinion ; and so gross an avowal of want of principle, would 
have forfeited the esteem of his friends, and certainly not render- 
ed his enemies less bitter. "We do not know what law forbids a 
Catholic to be poet-laureat, nor why Dryden’s expulsion from that 
place, which Mr Malone is absurd enough to call ‘ conscien- 
tiously relinquishing’ it, should be ascribed merely to his reli- 
gion. But he had gone all lengths, both of adulation and viru- 
lence, in support of a party now fallen; it was just, therefore, that 
he should share their fate ; and though befriended by many Whigs, 
he must naturally have been obnoxious to the greater number. 

All the sunshine of Dryden’s prospects vanished at the Revo- 
lution. From 1668, he had enjoyed a salary of 200/. a year, as 
poet-laureat and historiographer, and had made a lucrative con- 
tract with the King’s company of players. Mr Scott enters 
{p. 116.) into a calculation of his income, and thinks ‘ we shalt 
fall considerably under the mark, in computing it, during this pe- 
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riod of prosperity, at 600/. or 700/. annually ; a sum more ade- 
quate to procure all the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
life, than thrice the amount at present.’ This point has been 
investigated by Malone with a minuteness which, in this instance, 
we certainly think well employed, (Malone’s Life, p. 444.) From 
his data, it seems that Mr Scott has rated Dryden’s income rather 
too high; but if we suppose him to have possessed but 500/. 
a year, equal at least to 1500/. at present, this is placing the cir- 
cumstances of a poet, who has been a proverb even among his 
tribe for penury, in a very new light. Yet he has never been 
accused of extravagance, or over-stating his own distresses. We 
must suppose, therefore, that his income was irregular, and his 
salary not regularly forthcoming from the scanty exchequer 
of Charles. After the Revolution, his office of laureat ceas- 
ed, and his theatrical profits became very small. He had now 
fallen upon evil days; and the remainder of his life was doubt- 
less passed in comfortless poverty. ‘This condition, though not 
borne without repining, did not overcome the spirit of Dry- 
den. He is one of the few, who, reaching an advanced age, and 
never ceasing to write, have kept up an increasing reputation, 
and seemed almost to die prematurely, without accomplishing all 
which they were designed to do. Like many other men, he pro 
bably beguiled himself into a belief, that he had acted from none 
but the most conscientious motives, and clung to that consolation 
in the midst of disappointment. During the reign of William 
the Third, he published his Translations of Juvenal and Vir- 
gil, his Ode on St Cecilia’s Day, and the Fables from Chaucer 
and Boccace. Of the celebrated ode, Mr Scott, adverting to the 
different accounts which have been given of the length of time 
taken in its composition, makes the following remarks, which 
we think highly judicious and acute in themselves, and of deci- 
sive authority when it is considered from what quarter they pro- 
ceed. 

‘ It is possible that Dryden may have completed, at one sitting, 
the whole ode, and yet have employed a fortnight, or much more, 
in correction. There is strong internal evidence to show, that the 
poem was, speaking with reference to its general structure, wrought 
off at once. A halt or pause, even-of a day, would perhaps have 
injured that continuous flow of poetical language and description, 
which argues the whole scene to have arisen at once upon the au- 
thor’s imagination. It seems possible, more especially in lytical po- 
etry, to discover where the author has paused for any length cf 
time ; for the union of the parts is rarely so perfect as not to show a 
different strain of thought and feeling. There may be something 
fanciful, however, in this reasoning, which I therefore abandon to 
the reader’s mercy ; only begging him to observe, that we have no 
mode of estimating: the exertions of a quality so capricious as a poe+ 
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tic imagination ; so that it is very possible, that the Ode to St Ce- 
cilia may have been the work of twenty-four hours, whilst correc- 
tions and emendations, perhaps of no very great consequence, occu- 
pied the author as many days. ’ 

‘The poet survived but a few months the publication of his Fa- 
bles. A variety of chronic diseases brought him to the grave, on 
the Ist of May 1700. He was buried, after the fashion of starv- 
ed poets, with great pomp and parade in Westminster Abbey ; 
a fact which we mention only for two reasons; first, to remind 
our readers that the story told, in almost all books of biography, 
of the insulting manner of his interment, is totally fabulous ; 
and, secondly, to introduce this elegant sentence—* It must be 
a well conducted and uncommon public ceremony, where the 
philosoper can find nothing to condemn, nor the satirist to ridi- 
cule; yet, to our imagination, what can be more striking, than 
the procession of talent and rank which escorted the remains of 
Dryden to the tomb of Chaucer ?’ 

© We are enabled,’ says Mr Scott, ¢ from the various paintings 
and engravings of Dryden, as well as from the less flattering delinea- 
tions of the satirists of his time, to form a tolerable idea of his face 
and person. In youth, he appears to have been handsome, and of a 
pleasing conntenance; when his age was more advanced, he was 
corpulent and florid, which procured him the nickname attached to 
him by Rochester. In his latter days, distress and disappointment 
probably chilled the fire of his eye, and the advance of age destroy- 
ed the animation of his countenance. Still, however, his portraits 
bespeak the look and features of genius; especially that in which he 
is drawn with his waving grey hairs.’ Vol. I. p. 444. 

Far less than could be expeeted is known of Dryden’s character 
and customs of life. ‘The patrons whom he flattered, and the wits 
who courted his company, have been negligent in preserving an 
particular memorials of one whose acquaintance did them so ack 
honour. Congreve is an exception, who has drawn his character 
with elegance and in the spirit of friendship, but not with sufficient 
minuteness to satisfy curiosity. It is lamentable that our biographi- 
cal antiquaries, who are so very learned in epitaphs and extracts 
from parish registers, are seldom so lucky as to bring any thing 
to light, by which a man’s real character is distinguished. How 
much has been written upon Shakespeare and Shakspere,—what 
long pedigrees of the Halls, Harts, and Hathaways,—while the 
reader, amidst the profusion of learning, searches in vain for a . 
vestige of the manners ahd opinions of him, in whom alone he is 
interested! Pars minima est ipse poeta sui. We cannot mean to 
blame any writer, for not giving us what is not to be found; but 
a barren soil cannot yield the most abundant harvest : and lives of 
this class will never pass with the public, as very amusing speci- 
mens of biography. Dryden, in the latter part of his life, spent 
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most of his evenings at Wills’s coffee-house, near Covent-Garden. 
A very little has been gleaned from persons who remembered 
him there in their youth. One, professes to go higher; a corre- 
spondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745, (we are rather 
startl@d, by the way at this chronology), who ‘ remembers plain 
John Dryden, before he paid his court to the great, and has eat 
tarts with him and Madam Reeve at the Mulberry Garden ;’ 
which Mr Scott with truth and gravity calls ‘a moderate, though 
not inélegant pleasure.’ 

Our editor evinces in behalf of Dryden’s moral character, a bias 
excusable enough in him, but by which we are not so forcibly 
swayed. ‘The meekness and niodesty which Congreve and others 
largely ascribe to him, must be taken, we conceive, with some al- 
lowance. Neither of these qualities is easily discoverable in his 
writings. The best part of his character seems to have been his 
gratitude, which, though servile, was sincere. In other respects, 
there is little enough to praise. ‘The indelicacy of his dramatic 
writings is ingeniously shifted upon the age in which he lived; 
but we fear this apology leaves something wanting. He has 
not left this fault at the doors of the theatre; it runs through al- 
most all his poems; and indicates, not so much a voluptuous 
fancy, as a radical depravation and coarseness of feeling. It is 
indeed this moral apathy, this ignorance of virtuous emotions, 
which is the cardinal defect of his poetry. He seems not to 
plead that excuse which men of genius ordinarily make for the 
errors of their lives ; video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor. There 
is rarely any thing refined, any thing ennobled in his sentiments ; 
for surely the insipid love of Palemon, is as far from the one, as 
the fustian of Almanzor is from the other. In practical virtue, 
we would not rate the character of Pope very high ; but with what 
dignified feelings must he have been invested for the moment, 
when he wrote the epistle to Lord Oxford! This tone was quite 
unknown to Dryden; it was a strain of a higher mood: and he 
could as easily hive reached the pathos of Eloisa, as the moral 
sublime of this epistle. 

‘ The distinguishing characteristic of Dryden’s genius,’ says Mr 
Scott, ‘ seems to have been the power of reasoning, and of express- 
ing the result in: appropriate language. This may seem slender 
praise ; yet these were the talents that led Bacon into the recesses of 
philosophy ; and conducted.Newton to the cabinet of Nature.’ p. 481. 

‘There is nothing very happy in these allusions. Neither Bacon 
nor Newton were poets ; and it is of poets alone that such praise 
could possibly appear slender. ‘To us, we own, it appears both 
slender in itself, and defective with respect to Dryden : in a cha- 
racter of Sir John Davis, no better terms could have been chosen 
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The leading feature of this great poet’s mind was its rapidity of 
\ conception, combined with that, which is the excellence of some 
| great painters,—a readiness of expressing every idea, without los- 

ing any thing by the way. Whatever he does, whether he rea- 
sons, telates or describes, he is never, to use his own ghrase, 

cursedly confined ; never loiters about a single thought or image, or 
seems to labour about the turn of a phrase. Though he has ma- 
ny slovenly and feeble lines, perhaps scarce any poet has so few 
which have failed for want of power to make them better. He 
never, like Pope, forces an awkward rhyme, or spins out a coup- 
let for the sake of a pointed conclusion. His thoughts, his lan- 
guage, his versification, have all a certain animation and elasti- 
city, which no one else has ever eqnally possessed. Those who 
analyze the principles of poetical pleasure will find, we think, 

the confirmation of these remarks in Alexander's Feast. Every 
one places this'ode among the first of its class, and many allow 
it no rivak: In what does this. superiority consist ? Not in the 
sublimity of ‘its conceptions; or the richness. of its language, 
the passage about Jupiter and Olympia alone excepted. Some 
lines are little better than a common drinking song, and. few of 
them have singly any great merit. It must be the rapid  transi- 
tions, the: mastery of language, the springiness: of the whole 

manner, which hurries us away, and leaves so:little room for mi- 

nute criticism, that no one has ever qualified. his. admiratien of 

this.noble poem. 

The pleasure which we receive from Dryden’s poetry is more 
exclusively due to him, because he was seldom much assisted! 
By his subject.. In varied and interesting narratives, in tragedies 
which excite emotion by their incidents, it is a matter of curious 
and difficult analysis, to separate the merit of the artist from the 
richness of the materials, But Dryden wrought commonly with- 
out much selection, and felt a confidence that any subject would 
become poetical under his hand. He had, indeed, no choice in 
his satires; yet there is surely nothing well’ conceived or well 
eonducted in the allegory of Absalom and Achitophel. But of his 
fables, where he had freer range, how few seem inviting to a 
poet! Nobody, we suppose, finds much interest in the Cock 
and the Fox. Mr Scott has fairly given up Cymon and Iphigenia ; 
and, though at the hazard of sinning mortally in the eyes of the 
zealets of romance, we must own that’ Palemon and Arcite ap- 
pears to us a very dull story. ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale is good ; 
and that of Sigismunda and Guiscard afforded the finest mate- 
rials, which Dryden has debased by his own grossness and want 
of feeling. As to Theodore and Honoria, there is no proportion 
between the supernatural machinery and the groundwork upon 
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which it is raised ;—the sublimity of the one leaves the other 
quite vapid. 

But, of all the poems of Dryden, the most extraordinary in 
its plan is the Hind and Panther. Mr Scott offers an ingenious 
apology for this menstrous production, by precedents from AEsop, 
and Jotham’s Parable of the Trees. But the most we could ad- 
mit would be, that it was a kind of reductio ad absurdum of fable< 
writing ; and rather, if we must choose, give up sop and Pil- 
pay, than tolerate the Hind and Panther. Perhaps, however, we 
are not pushed so far. Fable, indeed, is the growth of more 
luxuriant climates than ours; and passes, we suspect, only by 
prescription, with our cold occidental understandings. Yet, as 
beasts tems certainly something like human passions, and may be 
feigned, without any great license, to understand each other’s 
voices, those fables may easily be allowed, in which such devia- 
tions alone are made from nature. ‘The Wolf and the Lamb, one 
of the prettiest in Phedrus, with others that would readily oc- 
cur, goes no further than this. Jotham’s Parable is exceedingly 
harsh, like all apologues where inanimate beings bear a. part. 
But, in every oriental fable we remember, ‘there is some analogy, 
however remote and fanciful, between the actors concerned in it 
and human beings,—some allegory which, trespassing a good deal 
upon possibility, still wears the appearance of a double meaning. 
But nothing can be more preposterous than the allegory of the 
Hind and Panther; nor are the fancies of a dream more confus- 
ed, than the continual changes to and fro between the language 
of wild beasts and of churchmen. 

It would be superfluous to echo the praise of Dryden’s prose 
style, which is in every one’s mouth. Perhaps it may not be 
equally so, to suggest a limitation of it. Its excellence is an ease 
and apparent negligence of phrase, which shows, as it were, a 
powerful mind ex.deshabille, and free from the fetters of study. 
‘This is well fitted to the nature of Dryden’s prose, consisting ei- 
ther of dedications, which are real letters, or of prefaces, which 
are a sort of letters to the public. Both of these, by their nas 
ture, announce somewhat of more promise, upon which we ex- 
pect the labour of the author to have been employed, and readily 
forgive a lively negligence in those accessary parts which seem to 
be written without effort. But we cannot think the style of 
Dryden adapted to an historical,‘ much Jess to a didactic work. 
We should, indeed, strongly recommend the study of it to those 
engaged in such compositions, so far as to relieve, in some de- 
gree, by its variety and copiousness of English idiom, that stiff- 
ness and monotony, which habits of precise and laborious thinks 
ing, especially upon abstract oe are very apt to = 
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But no man, we suspect, could write altogether like Dryden, 
without failing into that vague way of expression, and those loose 
jmmethodical transitions, which give in fact the charm of ease and 
varicty to his language. ‘These, however, must not be bought at 
too high a price ; change of measure may delight the fancy, but an 
equable sustained cadence will be found more effectual in keeping 
the attention steady through continued reasoning. We have said 
thus much, because Dryden’s style is sometimes unfairly con- 
rasted with that of writers, by whom his could not have been 
judiciously adopted; by those, in short, who meant to teach, 
which he scarce eyer does, rather than to please, in which he 
seldom fails. 

We must now return to take our leaye of Mr Scott’s edition. 
It will easily be credited, that it contains much which is lively in 
expression, and much which is just in criticism. If we have 
made fewer extracts from these than was expected, it is from the 
great want of compression in the style, and the unconquerable 
dulness of most of the facts. Through a series of uninteresting 
dates, and loads of contemporary trash, Mr Scott’s genius some- 
times gleams more or less, and sometimes is quite Jost in the 
abyss. Of the discretion shown in this choice of materials, men 
of course will judge differently : we have little doubt that the 
public, on the whole, will sanction our opinion, that the editor 
has been by far too copious. The attacks upon Dryden, by Settle, 
Shadwell, Ravenscroft, Pordage, and fifty more, were unworthy 
of preservation ; especially after Johnson and Malone had quoted 
enough to show their unspeakable stupidity. From the remarks 
of one of these vermin, by name Clifford, Johnson, ¢ that no man 
might ever want them more, extracted enough to satisfy all rea- 
sonable desire.’ (Johnson’s works, vol. 9. p. 333.) An unlucky 
prophecy! He knew not the voracity of those antiquaries, whose 
desires, we will not say how reasonable, know no stint or satiety, 
Mr Scott has republished and enlarged the very passage quoted 
by Johnson, though nothing is to be. gleaned by it, but that this 
unknown Clifford was as vulgar a libeller as ten thousand others 
of his day. It is fair to give Mr Scott’s apology for some of 
these insertions. 

‘ Tt is possible, that these researches may, by their very nature, 
have in some degree warped the editor’s taste, and induced him to 
consider that as curious which was only scarce, and to reprint quo- 
tations, from the. adversaries or contemporaries of Dryden, of a 
Jen¢th more than sufficient to satisfy the reader of their unworthi- 
ness. But, as the painter places a human figure, to afford the 
means of computing the elevation of the principal object in his land- 
scape, it seemed that the giant-heipht of Dryden, above the poets 
of his day, might be best ascegtained by extracts from those, who 
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judged themselves, and were sometimes deemed by others, his equals, 
or his superiors. For the same reason, there are thrown into the ap- 
pendix a few indifferent verses to the poet’s memory; which, while 
they show how much his loss was felt, point out, at the same time, 
the impossibility of supplying it.’ (Advert. Vol. I. p. vi.) 

It is hardly, however, good logic, to infer the supenority of 
Dryden above all the poets of his day, from his excelling some of{ 
the worst. If Shadwell was preferred to him, it was not for his! 
rhymes, but his comedies; and perhaps the public were not! 
wrong. ‘The preference of Settle, indeed, so far as it existed,| 
may be ascribed to bad taste, as well as envy. But there is ay 
surer way of ascertaining Dryden’s preeminence. We judge of } 
the height of a giant, by comparing him with the tallest grena- | 
diers, not with middle-sized mortals. To form a relative esti- 
mate of Dryden, we must look at the poets of his own time, | 
Roscommon, Dorset, and Mulgrave, in the reign of Charles ; 
Duke, Stepney, and Halifax, in that of William. These had | 
credit enough, in their own times, to carry down their names to | 
posterity, and pass in all our collections under the title of poets. | 
Weigh one or all these against Dryden; what a preponderance in 
his scale! Few poets, in a cultivated age, have been so decided- | 
ly unrivalled by their contemporaries. 

It will be replied, perhaps, that if all which we deem super- 
fluous in this edition, does no good, at least it will do no harm ; 
that there are many tastes, and every one may pass over what 
does not interest him. ‘This is the common plea of the book- 
makers. But it is a grievous thing to see literature become daily 
more inaccessible ; and books swelled in bulk as well as costli- 
ness, till few are able to purchase, and still fewer to perusé them. 
The trade, indeed, act as traders very reasonably will, for their 
own interest ; it is a matter of speculation only to them, whe- 
ther books circulate among none but wealthy amateurs, or the 
whole class of readers. But a man of letters, we think, who 
undertakes a new edition, or a new work, has a duty imposed 
upon him, to regard the commonweal of literature, and withstand 
that prodigal multiplication of printed paper, which is the vice of 
our age. In this edition of Dryden, we would have curtailed 
the life, in which, we think, after all, there is little new, to a 
short, and chiefly critical, memoir ; omitted many of the notes, 
the original fables from Chaucer and Boccace, the reply of Stil- 
lingfleet to Dryden’s controversy, and perhaps the translation of 
Xavier’s life. But no alteration could have fitted the work to in- 
crease the renown of Mr Scott, or add one sprig to the wreath 
which he wears, as the author of those poems, 

* Of which all Britain rings from side to side. ’ 
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[aces is fomething very peculiar, and yery well worth attend- 

ing to, in the character of Irifh eloquence. More vehement, 
and figured and poetical than any that is now attempted in this 
country, it aims almoft always at dazzling the imagination, or en- 
flaming the paflions at leaft, as much as at enlightening the under 
ftanding. On almoft every fubject, it afpires at being pathetic 
or magnificent; and, while it adorns what is grand, or kindles 
what is interefting with the rays of its genius, is apt to involve in 
the redundant veil of its imagery, what is either too low or too 
fimple to become fuch adrapery. Being the natural language of 
fearlefs genius and impaffioned Sate it will not always be found 
to exprefs judicious fentiments or correét reafoning ; but will ge- 
nerally lead to lofty principles, and glimpfes of great theory, It 
is fometimes coarfe, and frequently noify and redundant ; but it 
has ufually ftrength in its coarfenefs ; and, for the moft part, fancy 
if not reafon jn its extravagance: ‘Though the defign and the 
drawing may frequently be faulty, the colouring is always brilliant, 
and the expreflion, for the moft part, original and powerful. 

We have ventured to give this as the charaéter of Jri/b elo- 
quence ;—both becaufe fome portion of it feems to belong of right 
to every inhabitant of that country, and becaufe we really do not 
know any remarkable inftance of it that has not been produced by 
that people. ‘The wits of Queen Anne’s time praétifed a fort of 
polite writing, characterifed by purity, fmoothncfs, and a kind of 
fimple and temperate elegance. Their reafoning was corre& and 
Juminous, and their raillery terfe and refined; but they never fo 
much as aimed at touching the greater paffions, or rifing to the 
loftier graces of compafition. Their fublimity was little more 
thari a gentle and graceful folemnity; their invective went no fur- 
ther than polifhed farcafm, and their yehemence than pretty viva- 
city. Even the older writers who dealt in larger views and itrong- 
er language, the Hookers and ‘Taylors, and Barrows and Miltons, 
although they poflefled, beyond all doubt, an original and com- 
manding eloquence, had little of nature or rapid movement of 
paflion about them, Their diétion, though powerful, is loaded 
and laborious ; and their imagination, though rich and copious, is 
neither playful nor popular. Even the celebrated orators of Eng- 
land have been deficient in fome of thefe charaétetiftics. The 
thetoric of Fox was his logic ;—the eloquence of Pitt confitted 
mainly in his talent for farcafm and for founding amplification. 
Neither of them had much pathos,—and but little play of on 
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Yet the style of which we are speaking is now familiar to 
the English public. But it was introduced by an Irishman; and 
may be clearly traced to the genius of Burke. There was no 
such composition known in England before his day. Boling- 
broke, whom he is sometimes said to have copied, had none of 
it. He is ‘infinitely more careless,—he is infinitely less im- 
passioned. He has no such variety of imagery,—no such flights 
of poetry,—no such touches of tenderness,—no such visions of 
philosophy. ‘The style has been defiled since, indeed, by base 
imitations and disgusting parodies; and, in its more imitable 
parts, has been naturalized and transfused into the recent literae 
ture of our country; but it was of Irish origin, and still attains 
to its highest honours only in its native soil. For this we appeal 
to the whole speaking and writing of that nation, —to the speeches 
of Mr Grattan, and even to the volume before us. With less of 
deep thought than the corrected compositions of Burke, and less 
of point and polish than the magical effusions of Grattan, it still 
bears the impression of that inflamed fancy which characterizes 
the eloquence of both, and is distinctly assimilated to them by 
those traits of national resemblance. 

‘We owe Mr Curran an apology, perhaps, for saying anything 
of this volume. It is published without his consent or avowal, 
and even without any pretension, on the part of the editor, to its 
being a correct, or tolerably correct, report of the speeches he 
delivered. From the extreme inequality of the matter, indeed, 
it is easy to see that some of them are execrably reported; and 
we are willing to believe, that even the best are very far below 
the merit of the original. Some of them, however, are so good 
and so striking, and the tone and manner of the whole is so 
characteristic and peculiar, that we cannot avoid taking some 
notice of them. We review the book, of course, as an unautho- 
rised publication, which may serve to give strangers a general 
notion of the eloquence of the Irish bar,—by no means either as 
a work of Mr Curran, or a faithful abstract of his orations. 

The very title of this book is inaccurate. Not more than one 
half of the speeches which it contains have any reference to the 
State Trials ;—and we think it the worst half, ‘The subject, how- 
ever it be considered, is.too full of pain and of pity to be wil- 
lingly brought back to remembrance ; and though such retrospec- 
tions come to be duties, when we are providing against the pos- 
sible recurrence of the events, it is not from the pleading of a 
retained advocate that we can safely derive our impressions with 
regard to them. These spéeches, too, and the two in particu- 
Jar which the editor points out to us as having been looked up- 
on at the time as the most brilliant of all Mr Curran’s appear- 
auces, are by far the most absurdly reported. One of - 
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indeed, as it stands here, is little better than nonsense; and 
both are disgraced by the basest and most noisy vulgarity. We 
rather chuse to begin our extracts from the notes of Mr Cur- 
ran’s parliamentary speeches; though they, too, are distinguish- 
ed, in this report, by a degree of keenness and personality which 
would scarcely be tolerated, we think, in the legislative assem- 
blies of this country. In avery animated speech on Catholic 
emancipation delivered in 1798, we have the following personi- 
fication of Protestant ascendancy. 

* But if you mean by ascendancy the power of persecution, I de- 
test and abhor it. An ascendancy of that form raises to my mind a 
little greasy emblem of stall-fed theology, imported from some fo- 
reign land, with the graces of a lady’s maid, the dignity of a side- 
table, the temperance of a larder,—its sobriety the dregs of a patron’s 
bottle, and its wisdom the dregs of a patron’s understanding, brought 
hither to devour, to degrade, and to defame.’ p. 118. 

He then proceeds to adjure them to unanimity, as the only 
means to prevent the more tremendous evil of an union with Great 
Britain, which he describes as synonymous with the emigration 
of every man of consequence, and the surrender of Ireland to the 
oppression of a few tax-gatherers, * and fifteen or twenty couple 
‘ of Irish members, who might be found every session sleeping 
* in their collars under the manger of the British minister. ’ 
His description of Dr Duigenan’s eloquence, though not uncon- 
taminated by the coarseness of the reporter, seems also to be 
worth’ transcribing. i 

‘ Half choked by his rage in refuting those who had spoke, he 
had relieved himself by attacking those who had not spoke; he had 
abused the Catholics ; he had abused their ancestors; he had abused 
the merchants of Ireland; he had abused Mr Burke; he had abused 
those who voted for the order of the day. I do not know, said 
Mr Curran, but I ought to be obliged to the learned Doctor, for 
honouring me with a place in the invective. He has called me the 
bottle-holder of my Right Honourable friend. Sure I am, said he, 
that if I had been the bottle-holder of both, the learned Doctor 
would have less reason to complain of me than my Right Honour- 
able friend; for him I should have left perfectly sober, whilst it 
would very clearly appear, that, with respect to the learned Doctor, 
the bottle had not only been managed fairly, but generously ; and 
that if, in furnishing him with liquor, I had not furnished him with 
argument, I had, at least, furnished him with a good excuse for 
wanting it; with the best excuse for that confusien of history, and 
divinity, and civil law, and canon law,—that rollocking mixture of 
politics, and theology, and antiquity, with which he has overwhelm- 
ed the debate ;—for the havock and carnage he has made of the popu- 
lation of the last age, and the fury with which he seemed determin- 
ed to exterminate, and even to devour the population of this; and 
which urged him, after tearing and gnawing the characters ae 
Catholics, 
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Catholics, to spend the last efforts of his rage with ‘the most unre- 
lenting ferocity, in actually gnawing their names, [alluding to Dr 
Duigenan’s pronunciation of the name of Mr Keogh, which, Mr 
Curran said, was a kind of pronuntiatory defamation.] I should 
not, however, said he, be disposed to precipitate the access of his 
fit, if by a most unlucky felicity of indiscretion, he had not dropped 
some doctrines which the silent approbation of the minister seemed 
to have adopted.’ p. 122, 123. 

In a speech for Mr Hamilton Rowan, accused of the publica- 
tion of a seditious libel, he thus defends him for having professed 
that his object was to procure * Universal Emancipation.’ 

‘ I speak in thg spirit of the British law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with, and inseparable from, British soil ; which pro- 
claims, even to the stranger and the sojonrner, the moment he sets 
his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he treads is 
holy, and consecrated by the genius of universal emancipation. No 
matter in what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian 
or an African sun may have burnt upon him ;—no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down ;—no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar of 
slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the 
altar and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad 
in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of his 
chains, that burst from around him; and he stands redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.’ p. 169, 170. 

In the same speech, there is the following striking view of the 
advantages of a free press, even where there is evidently a dispo- 
sition to abuse it to purposes of sedition. 

‘ And what calamities are the people saved from by having pub- 
lic communication left open to them? I will tell you, ctattaheds, 
what they are saved from, and what the government is saved from ; 
I will tell you also to what both are exposed by shutting up that 
communication. In one case, sedition speaks aloud, and walks a- 
broad ; the demagogue goes forth ; the public eye is upon him; he 
frets his busy hour upon the stage; but soon, either weariness, or 
bribe, or punishment, or disappointment, bear him down, or drive 
him off, and he appears no more. In the other case, how does the 
work of sedition go forward? Night after night the muffled rebel 
steals forth in the dark, and casts another and another brand upon 
the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive, he 
will apply the flame.’ p. 152, 183. 

In another speech, in a case of libel, there are some curious 
specimens of popular eloquence. A person of the name of Orr 
had been found guilty of high treason, chiefly upon the evidence 
of some spies off government. After the verdict was recorded, 
a part of the jury made affidavit that they had been intimidated, 
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and made drunk by their associates, and that the conviction was 

against their consciences. An application for mercy was trans- 
mitted by the Judge to the Lord-Lieutenant; and three several 
respites were granted. ‘The man, however, was at last executed ; 
and the libel with which Mr Curran’s client was charged, was'a 
very vehement and reproachful address to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
for having given his sanction to this execution. Mr Curran, after 
a very artful and animated discussion on general topics, makes 
this direct appeal to the jury he is addressing. 

* Let me suppose that you had seen him {Orr) removed from his 
industry, and confined in a gaol; that, through the slow and linger- 
ing progress of twelve tedious menths, you had Seen him confined in 
a dungeon, shut out from the common air and the use of his own 
limbs; that, day after day, you had marked the unhappy captive 
cheered by no sound but the cries of his family, or the clinking of 
chains ; that you had seen him at last brought to his trial; that you 
had seen the vile and perjured informer deposing against his life ; 
that you had seen the drunken, and worn out, and terrified jury, 
give in a verdict of death; that you had seen the same jury, when 
their returning sobriety had brought back their consciences, prostrate 
themselves before the humanity of the Bench, and pray that the 
mercy of the Crown might save their characters from the reproach 
of an involuntary crime, their consciences from the torture of eter- 
nal self-condemnation, and their souls from the indelible stain of in- 
nocent blood : Let me suppose that you had seen the respite given, 
and that contrite and honest recommendation transmitted to that seat 
where mercy was presumed to dwell ; that new, and before unheard 
of, crimes are discovered against the informer ; that the royal mer- 
cy seems to relent, and that a new respite is sent to the prisoner ; 
that time is taken, as the learned counsel for the crown -has express- 
ed it, to see whether mercy could be extended or not! that, after that 
period of lingering deliberation passed, a third respite is transmitted ; 
that the unhappy captive himself feels the cheering hope of being re- 
stored to a family that he had adored, to a character that he had ne- 
ver stained, and to a country that he had ever loved; that you had 
seen his wife and children upon their knees, giving those tears to gra- 
titude, which their locked and frozen hearts could not give to anguish 
and despair, and imploring the blessings of eternal Providence upon 
his head, who had graciously spared the father, and restored him te 
his children ; that you had seen the olive branch sent into his little 
ark, but no sign that the waters had subsided.—* Alas! nor wife 
nor children more shall he behold, nor friends nor sacred home! ”’ 
No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads him forth to light 
and life; but the minister ef death hurries him to the scene of suf- 
fering and of shame,—where, unmoved by the hostile array of ar- 
tillery and armed men collected together, to secure, or to insult, or 
to disturb him, he dies with a solemn declaration of his innocence, 
and utters his last breath in a prayer for the Jiberty of his country.— 
Let 
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Let me now ask you, if any of you had addressed the public ear 
upon so foul and monstrous a subject, in what language would you 
have conveyed the feelings of horror and indignation? Would you 
have stooped to the meanness of qualified complamt? Would you 
have been mean enough ?—But I entreat your forgiveness. I do not 
think meanly of you: had I thought so meanly of you, F could 
not have suffered my mind to commune with you as it has done; 
had I thought you that base and vile instrument, attuned by hope 
and by fear into discord and falsehood, from whose vulgar string no 
groan of suffering could vibrate, no voice of integrity or honour 
could speak,—let me honestly tell you, I should have scorned to fling 
my hand across it;—I should have left it to a fitter minstrel.” 
p. 283—285. 

After some bold and contemptuous defence of the rude and 
uncourtly style of his client, he thus winds up his vehement ad- 
dress. 

‘ If you think it a crime in this writer that his language has not 
been braided and festooned as elegantly as it might be; that he has 
not pinched the miserable plaits of his phraseology, nor placed his 
patches and feathers with that correctness of millinery which became 
so exalted a person ;—upright and honest jurors, find a eivil and 
obliging verdict against the printer! And when you have done so, 
march through the ranks of your fellow-citizens to your own homes, 
—and bear their looks as they pass along. Retire to the bosom of 
your families and your children ; and, when you are presiding over 
the morality of the parental board, tell those mfants, who are to be 
the future men of Ireland, the history of this day. Form their 
young minds by your precepts, and confirm those precepts by your 
own example; and, when you have done so, tell them the story of 
Orr; tell them of his captivity, of his children, of his crime, of his 
hopes, of his disappointments, of his courage, aind of his death ; and, 
when you find your little hearers hanging from your lips,—when you 
see their eyes overflow with sympathy and sorrow, and their young 
hearts bursting with the pangs of anticipated orphanage,—tell them 
that you had the boldness and the justice to stigmatize the monster— 
who had dared to publish.the transaction!’ p. 285, 286. 

The best reported speech in the book, we think, is that for Mr 
Hevey, in an action for an assault and false imprisonment brought 
against a person of the name of Sirr, who, under the title of 
Town Major of Dublin, appears to have been the chosen instru- 
ment of govefnment, when any thing harsh or violent was to be 
carried into execution. The facts which are stated in this speecl, 
are such as cannot be perused without the utmost horror, and the 
most lively indignation ; and are calculated, indeed, to give such 
an impression of the outrageous abuses that were then familiar in 
that unhappy country, that we should hesitate about the proprie- 

« ty of giving any further notoriety to the accusation, if we had 
not 
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not seen, from the abstract of the record subjoined to the speech, 
that it received the sanction of the Jury, who, in spite of the high 
place and terrible influence of the defendant, yet found a verdict 
of damages and costs for the plaintiff. It is impossible to state 
the case more clearly and concisely than in the passages which we 
should quote at any rate, as specimens of Mr Curran’s eloquence. 
¢ About the year 1798, it seems, a man of the name of M‘Guire was 
prosecuted for some offence against the state. Mr Hevey, the plain- 
tiff, by accident was in court: he was then a citizen of wealth and 
credit, a brewer in the first line of that business. Unfortunately for 
him, he had heretofore employed the witness for the prosecution, 
and found him a man of infamous character. Unfortunately for 
himself, he mentioned this circumstance in court. The counsel for 
the prisoner insisted on his being sworn: he was so. The jury were 
convinced, that no credit was due to the witness for the crown, and 
the prisoner was accordingly acquitted. In a day or two after, Ma- 
jor Sirr met the)plaintiff m the street, asked how he dared to inter- 
fere in his business ? and swore by God he would teach him how to 
meddle with “ his people.”” Gentlemen, said Mr Curran, there are 
two sorts of prophets ; one that derives its knowledge from real or 
fancied inspiration, and who are sometimes mistaken. But there is 
another class, who prophecy what they are determined to bring a- 
bout themselves. Of this second, and by far the most authentic 
class, was the Major; for heaven, you see, has no monopoly of 
prediction. On the following evening, poor Hevey was dogged in 
the dark into some lonely alley ; there he was seized, he knew not 
by whom, nor by what authority ; and became in a moment, to his 
family and his friends, as if he had never been. He was carried a- 
way in equal ignorance of his crime, and of his destiny,—whether 
to be tortured, or hanged, or transported. His crime he soon learn- 
ed ; it was the treason which he had committed against the majesty 
of Major Sirr. He was immediately conducted to a new place of 
imprisonment in the castle-yard, called the Provost. Of this man- 
sion of misery, of which you have since heard so much, Major San- 
dys was, and I believe yet is, the keeper,—a gentleman of whom I 
know how dangerous it is to*speak, and of whom every prudent man 
will think and talk with all due reverence. He seemed a twin-star 
of the defendant—equal in honour, in confidence—equal also (for 
who could be superior?) in probity and humanity. To this gentle- 
man was my client consigned, and in his custody he remained about 
seven weeks, unthought of by the world, as if he had never existed. 
The oblivion of the buried is as profound as the oblivion of the dead. 
His family may have mourned his absence, or his probable death. 
But why should I mention so paltry a circumstance? The fears or 
the sorrows of the wretched give no interruption to the general pro- 
gress of things. The sun rose, and the sun set, just as it did be- 
fore: the business cf the government, the business of the castle,— 
of the feast or the torture,—went oa with their usual exactness and 
tranquillity. 
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tranquillity. At last, Mr Hevey was discovered among the sweep- 
ings of the prison, and was at last to be disposed of. He was at 
last honoured with the personal notice of Major Sandys.—“ Hevey, 
(says the major), 1 have seen you ride, I think, a smart sort of 2 
mare; you can’t use her here ; you had better give me an order for 
her.” The plaintiff, you may well suppose, by this time, had a to- 
lerable idea of his situation. He thought he might have much to 
fear from a refusal, and something to Rape from compliance: at all 
events, he saw it would be a means of apprizing his family that he 
was not dead :+—he instantly gave the order required. The major 
graciously accepted it, saying, your courtesy will not cost you much ; 
you are to be sent down to-morrow to Kilkenny to be tried for your 
life ; you will most certainly be hanged ; and you can scarcely think 
that your journey to the other world will be performed on horseback. 
‘Ihe humane and honourable major was equally a prophet with his 
compeer. ‘The plaintiff, on the next day, took leave of his prison, as 
he supposed, for the last time, and was sent under a guard to Kil- 
kenny.’ p. $42—345. 

At Kilkenny, evidence was sought for’ against him him dy pro- 
clamation; and on the testimony of an adjudged felon, he was 
condemed to death. The sentence, however, came to the eye 
of Lord Cornwallis;—with shame and indignation he dashed 
his pen across the record, and ordered Mr Hevey to be instantly 
set at liberty. : 

‘ Hevey was now a man again; he shook the dust off his feet a- 
gainst his prison gate: his heart beat the response to the anticipated 
embrace of his family and his friends, and he returned to Dublin. 
On his arrival here, one of the first persons he met with was his old 
friend Major Sandys. In the eye of poor Hevey, justice and hu- 
manity had shorn the Major of his beams. He no longer regarded 
him with respect or terror: he demanded his mare; observing, that 
though he might have travelled to heaven on foot, he thought it 
more comfortable to perform his earthly journies on horseback. 
Ungrateful villain! says the Major; is this the gratitude you show 
to his Majesty and to me, for our clemency to you? You shan’t get 
possession of the beast, which you have forfeited by your treason ; 
nor can I suppose, that a noble animal, that had been honoured with 
conveying the weight of duty and allegiance, could condescend to 
load her loyal loins with the vile burden of a conyicted traitor.’ p. 34. 

Mr Curran then rells another story of a still more atrocious 
robbery committed by this Major Sandys ;—which, says he, ‘I 
* state at present because I see the Major in court, and I offer in- 
‘ stantly to prove both the facts, either by his oath, or by the 
‘.more credible modesty of his silence.’ . 

Mr Curran then proceeds to the immediate cause of the action 
in question. 

‘ On the 8th of September last, Mr Hevey was sitting in a public 
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coffee-house. Major Sirr was there. Mr Hevey was informed that 
the Major had at that moment said, that he (Hevey) ought to have 
been hanged. The plaintiff was fired at the charge; he fixed his 
eye on Sirr, and asked if he had dared to say so? Sirr declared that 
he had, and had said truly. Hevey answered, that he was a slan- 
derous scoundrel. At the instant Sirr rushed upon him, and as- 
sisted by three er four of his satellites, who had attended him in dis- 
guise, secured him and sent him to the castle guard, desiring that 
a receipt might be given for the villain. He was sent thither. The 
officer of the guard chanced to be an Englishman, but lately arriv- 
ed in Ireland ; he said to the bailiffs, if this was in England, I should 
think this gentleman entitled to bail, but I don’t know the laws of 
this country. However I think you had better loosen those irons on his 
wrists, or I think they may kill him. 

‘ Here he was flung into a room of about thirteen feet by twelve ; 
it was called the hospital of the provost; it was occupied by six 
beds, in which were to lye fourteen or fifteen miserable wretches, 
some of them sinking under contagious diseases. Here he passed 
the first night without bed or food. The next morning his humane 
keeper, the Major, appeared. The plaintiff demanded, “ why he 
was so imprisoned ?”” complained of hunger, and asked for the gaol 
allowance. Major Sandys replied, with a torrent of abuse, which 
he concluded by saying—* Your crime is your insolence to Major 
Sirr ; however, he disdains to trample upon you ; you may appease 
him by proper and contrite submission; but unless you do so, you 
shall rot where you are.—I tell you this, that if Government will 
not protect us, by God, we will not protect them. You will pro- 
bably (for I know your insolent and ungrateful hardiness) attempt 
to get out by an habeas corpus; but in that you will find yourself 
mistaken, as such a rascal deserves.” Hevey was insolent enough 
to issue an habeas corpus, and a return was made upon it; “ that 
Hevey was in custody under a warrant from General Craig, on a 
charge cf treason.” This return was a gross falsehood fabricated by 
Sirr.’ p. 350—352. 

If it be the test of supreme genius to produce strong and per- 
manent emotions, the passages which we have quoted must be 
in the very highest style of eloquence. There is not a subject of 
these kingdoms, we hope, that can read them, without feeling his 
blood boil, and his heart throb with indignation; and without 
feeling, that any government which could tolerate or connive at 
such proceedings, held out a bounty to rebellion, which it would 
almost be dastardly to reject. The eloquence of these passages 
is in the facts which they recite ; and it is far more powerful than 
that which depends upon the mere fancy or art of the orator. 
There are passages, however, of this more ornate description in 
the speech before us, which deserve to be quoted. ‘The fol+ 
lowing is among the most striking. Mr Curran is endeavour- 
ing to show, that the general publication of this transaction may 
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be of use, as the means of letting England know the teal condi- 
tion and state of government in Ireland ; and that the detail of 
a single authenticated fact is more likely to make an impression, 
than a more comprehensive but general picture. He then says, 

* If, for instance, you wished to convey to the mind of an English 
matron the horrors of that direful period, when, in defiance of the re- 
monstrance of the ever to be lamented Abercromby, our poor people 
were surrendered to the licentious brutality of the soldiery, by the 
authority of the state; you would vainly endeavour to give her a 
general picture of lust, and rapine, and murder, and conllagfation. 
Instead of exhibiting.the picture of an entire province, select a single 
object ; and even if that single object do not release the imagination 
of your hearer from its task, by. giving more than ah outline, take 
a cottage; place the affrighted mother of her orphan daughters at 
the door, the paleness of death upon her face, and more than its a- 
gonies in her heart; her aching eye, her anxious ear, striggle 
through the mists of closing day, to.catch’ the approaches of deso- 
lation and dishonour. The ruffian gang arrives; the feast of plunder 
begins ; the cup.of madness kindles in its circulation... The wander- 
ing glances of the rayisher become concentrated upon the shrinking 
and devoted victim.—You need not dilate, you need not expatiate ; 
the unpolluted mother, to whom you tell the story of horror, be« 
seeches you not to proceed ; she presses her child to her hearts shé 
drowns it in her tears ; her fancy catches more than an angel’s tongue 
could describe; at:a single view she takes in the whole miiserable 
succession of force, of profanation, of despair, of death. So it isin 
the question before us. If any man shall hear of this day’s trans 
action, he cannot be so foolish as to suppose that we have been con- 
tined to a single character, like those now brought before yous.’ 
p- 358, 359. 

‘The effect of the publicity and reprobation implied in a verdict 
for the plaintiff, he then states will be, to make the government 

—‘ ashamed of employing such instruments ds the present defen- 
dant. When the government of Iteland lately gave up the*cele- 
brated O’Brien to the hands of the executioner, I have no little rea- 
son to believe that they suffered as they deserved on the oceasion. 
I have no doubt, but that your verdict of this day, if you act as 
you ought to do, will produce a similar effects. And as to England, 
I cannot too often inculcate upon you, that she knows nothing of 
our situation. When torture was the daily and ordinary system of 
the executive government, it was ‘denied in London, with a pro- 
fligacy of effrontery equal to the barbarity with which it was. exhi- 
bited in Dublin; and, if the facts ‘that shall appéar to-day should 
be stated at the other side of the water, I make no doubt but very 
near one hundred worthy persons would be ready to. deny their-ex: 
istence upon their honour, or, if riecesvary, upon their oaths.’ ‘p. 857. 

We are afraid of multiplying too”far our- citations from thiy 
unauthenticated volume. ‘The following, however, ‘is in a ‘style’ 
somewhat different from any which we have yet exhibited, 
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* In every age, in every country, do we see the natural rise, ad- 
vancement, and decline, of virtue and of science. So it has been 
in Greece, in Rome; so it must be, I fear, the fate of England. 
In science, the point of its nraturity and manhood is the commence- 
ment of its old age. The race of writers, and thinkers, and rea- 
soners, passes away, and gives place to a succession of men that can 
neither write, nor think, nor reason. The Hales, the Holts, and 
the Somers, shed a transient light mpon mankind, but are soon ex- 
tinct and disappear, and give place to a superficial and overweening 
generation of laborious and strenuous idlers,—of silly scholiasts, of 
wrangling mooters, of prosing garrulists, who explore their dark- 
ling ascent upon the steps of science, by the balustrade of cases and 
manuscripts, who calculate their depth by their darkness, and fancy 
they are profound because they feel they are perplexed. When the 
trace of the Palladios is extinct, you may expect to see a clumsy hod- 
man collected beneath the shade of his shoulders, ame nusors psyarre 
Loyes artewmor xtDaany matt, sugias apeouss affecting to fing a builder’s 
glance upon the temple, on the proportion of its pillars; and to 
pass a critic’s judgment on the doctrme that should be preached 
within them.’ p. 451. 

The following reflection upon the Habeas Corpus act, and the 
other provisions for liberty, contrasted with the extraordinary re- 
medies of later times, appears to us to be worthy of an extract. 
It forms part of Mr Curran’s pleading in the case of Judge John- 
ston ; and exemplifies, in the latter part of it, that intemperate 
love of metaphor and brilliancy which is the splendid vice of the 
nation to which he belongs. 

* Such were the bulwarks which our ancestors drew about the sa- 
ered temple of liberty—sach the ramparts by which they sought to 
bar out the ever-toiling ocean of arbitrary power ; and thought (ge- 
nerous credulity +) that they had barred it out from their posterity 
for ever. Little did they foresee the future race of vermin that 
would work their way through those mounds, and let back the in- 
undation ; little did they foresee that their labours were so like those 
frail and transient works that threatened for a while the haughty 
crimes and battlements of Troy, but so soon vanished before thc 
force of the trident and the impulse of the waters; or that they 
were still more like the forms which the infant’s finger traces upon 
the beach ; the next breeze, the next tide erazes them, and confounds 
them with the barren undistinguished strand. The ill-omened bird 
that lights upon it sees nothing to mark, to allure, or to deter, but 
finds all one obliterated unvaried waste ; 

Et sola secum sicca spatiatur arena. 
Still do I hope that this sacred bequest of our ancestors will have a 
more prosperous fortune, and be preserved, by a more religions and 
successful care, a polar star to the' wisdom of the legislator, and 
the integrity of the judge.’ p. 428, 
We cannot close the book, indeed, without entering our pro- 
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test against the miany examples of extravagant and ill-assorted 
eloquence which it contains ; examples containing too much ge- 
nius and originality to be ascribed to the mistakes of the reporter. 
What, for instance, can be more absurd, than the conclusion of 
the following passage, in which the orator is endeavouring to 
assimilate the proceedings of the prosecutor to those which dis- 
graced the government in 1794? We see again, he observes, 

—* the same instruments, the same movements, the same artists, 
the same doctrines, the same doctors, the same servile and infuriated 
contempt of humanity, and persecution of freedom! the same sha- 
dows of the varying hour, that extend or contract their length, as 
the beam of a rising or a sinking sun plays upon the gnomon of 
self-interest! How demonstratively does the same appetite for mice 
authenticate the identity of the transformed princess that had bee 
once a cat!’ ps 450. 

‘Phe ingenuity of the following simile, we are afraid, will not 
be admitted as a suflicient apology for its remoteness and offen- 
siveness. ‘The orator calls on his auditors to think of the times, 

—‘ when the devoted benches of public justice were filled by some of 
those foundlings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent of cor- 
ruption at an early period, lay at the bottom like drowned bodies, 
while soundness or sanity remained in them ; but at length, becoming 
buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, and floated to the 
surface of the polluted stream, where they were drifted along, the 
objects of terror, and contagion, and abomination.’ p. 184. 

There is. a still more outrayeous passage at p. 265. But we 
close our extracts with the following picture of a common. in- 
former; a character but too well known in the unhappy days of 
Ireland, and drawn, in this instance, we have reason to believe, 
with too much truth and exactness. The passage exemplifies 
many of the beauties, and many of the faults of the Irish orator. 

‘ I speak of what your own eyes have seen day after day, during 
the course of this comntission, from the box where you are now sit-" 
ting ; the number of horrid miscreants who avowed upon their oaths 
that they had come from the very seat of government—from the 
Castle, where they had been worked upon by the fear of death, and 
the hopes of compensation, to give evidence against their fellows,— 
that the mild and wholesome councils of this government are holden 
over these catacombs of living death, where the wretch that is bu- 
ried a man, lies till his heart Les time to fester and dissolve, and is: 


then dug up a witness. 


‘ Is this fancy, or is it fact ?- Have you not'seen him, after his 
resurrection from that tomb, after having been dug out of the region 
of death and corruption, make his appearance upon the table, the 
living image of life and of death, and the supreme arbiter of both ? 
Have you not marked when he entered, how the stormy wave of 
the multitude retired at his approach? Have you not marked: how 
the human heart bowed to the supremacy of his power, in the un- 
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dissembled homage of deferential horror ? How his glance, like the 
lightniag of heaven, seemed to rive the body of the accused, and 
mark it for the grave, while his voice warned the devoted wretch of 
wo and death,—a death which no innocence can escape, no art elude, 
no force resist, no antidote prevent. There was once an antidote— 
a juror’s oath—but even that adamantine chain, that bound the in- 
tegrity of man to the throne of eternal justice, is solved and melted 
in the breath that issues from the informer’s mouth ; conscience 
swings from her moorings, and the appalled and affrighted juror con- 
sults his own safety in the surrender of the victim :— 

Et que sibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere.’ 

Upon the whole, though there is something extremely painful 
and oppresive in the subject of most of these speeches, we have 
read through the book with the liveliest interest, and laid it down 
with the highest admiration for the genius of their author. Im- 
perfectly as they are here reported, they are capable of affording 
great pleasure and important instruction. And while we feel, 
that, for this reason, we are conferring a favour on those to 
whose acquaintance we introduce them, we hope that the distin- 
guished orator himself, or some of his more confidential friends, 
may be induced to gratify the public by a mere copious and more 
authentic account of his appearances. 


Art. X. The Life of George Washington, Commander in Chief of 
the American Forces during the War which established the Inde- 
pendence of his Country, and First President of the United States. 
Compiled under the Inspection of the Honourable Bushrod Washing- 
ton, from original Papers bequeathed to him by his deceased Relative. 
To which is prefixed, an Introduction, containing a compendious View 
of the Colonies planted by the English on the Continent of North 
America. By John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States, &c. &c. London, Phillips. 5 Vol. 4to. Vol. Ist 
published 1804. Vol. 5th, 1807. 


The Life of George Washington. By David Ramsay, M. D. of 
Charleston, South Carolina, Member of Congress in 1782-3— 
4 & 5, and Author of the History of the American Revolu- 
tion. London, Cadell & Davies. Svo. 1807. 


F we are to regard the history of a great man’s life as a monu- 
ment which literature erects to his memory, and to consider 

the magnitude of the intellectual structure as sufficient to insure 
its celebrity and duration, the Chief Justice of America must 
certainly’ 
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-certainly be allowed to have graced the fields of literature with 
one of the most promising trophies ever employed to commemo- 
rate the illustrious dead, But mere bulk, we suspect, gives no 
durable quality to works made of words; and it is not by the 
space they cover, that they are likely to attract the notice of man- 
kind. Mr Marshall must not, therefore, promise himself a re- 
putation commensurate with the dimensions of his work; for we 
are greatly afraid, that it may come to be superseded, and. the 
name of Washington carried down to posterity, by some less 
ostentatious, but more tasteful and pleasing, memorial. 

For ourselves, however, we confess, that though not a little inti- 
midated by the size, we were yet strongly attracted by the preren- 
sions of his book, The name of Washingtonthe official situae 

‘ tion of the writer—and the communications arid assistance which 
the title-page informs us he received from the near relative of the 
American hero, all concurred to preaace a strong degree of ex- 
pectation and curiosity. When the Marquis de l’Hospital, a Pa- 
risian mathematician, asked, as Fontenelle tells us, some Eng- 
lishmen who visited him, ‘ whether Newton eat, drank, and 
slept, like another man,’ he only expressed strongly that cu- 
riosity which all mankind feel to get a near view of the peculiari- 
ties of the great—to see in what manner the higher attributes, by 
which they dazzle or overawe, are combined with the feelings 
and occupations of ordinary beings., The name of Washington, 
we presume, is associated in every mind with a curiosity of this 
sort; and every one will expect from a writer, who takes upon 
himself the task of illustrating his character, and who has had 
access to all the requisite sources of information, communica~- 

tions sufliciently copious and variegated to afford it gratification. 
We were glad to see, from the title and’ preface, that Mr Mar- 
shall did not affect to follow that very unsatisfactory, and indeed 
preposterous scheme of biography, which separates a man’s pri- 
vate from his public life. This gives us a right to expect, not 
only an account of his achievements in. arms, and his Jabours ‘as 
a legislator and statesman, but of those lesser occupations also, 
those habitudes, and distinguishing particulars, which are neces- 
sary to a clear view and lively conception of individual character, 
conduct and demeanour. What, indeed, is biography, if it does 
not do this ? and where would be its pretensions to those delight- 
ful details which are forbid in the more formal and _ stately com- 
munications of general history? Mr Chief Justice Marshall, 
however, seems to have formed a very different conception of its 
nature and objects. Though affecting to give a full view of his 
hero’s character and actions, he preserves a most dignified and 
mortifying silence regarding i: particular of his private life.and 
3 habits ; 
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habits ; and seems to have thought, that the gravity of his histo- 
rical functions would have been impaired by any thing approach- 
ing to familiar and easy description. We cannot, indeed, go quite 
the length of the amiable and ingenious writer who informs us, 
that he was grateful for being told Milton wore shoe-buckles ; but we 
do not recollect any book calling itself the history of a life, more 
unpardonably deficient, in all that constitutes the soul and charm 
of biography. We are never permitted to see the great man in 
his private and voluntary occupations,—‘ in his happier hour,’ 
when relaxed from the cares of policy and war. We look in vain; 
through these stiff and countless pages, for any sketch or anec- 
dote that might fix a distinguishing feature of private character 
in the memory. When Chastellux mentions, for example, that 
Washington broke his own horses, and that he read with peculiar 
delight the King of Prussia’s Instructions and Guibert’s Tactics, 
every one is gratified and instructed ; and in omitting such traits, 
Mr Marshall may be assured, that he has greatly impaired the in- 
terest, as well as the utility of his book ;—that his ungraphic ge- 
neralities will neither satisty the curious, nor the superficial in- 
quirer into character ;—and that what seems to have passed with 
pos for dignity, will, by his reader, be pronounced-dulness and 
rigidity. 

T did erie is, that Mr Marshall has given us rather a history of 
America, than a life of Washington. ‘Though the latter was his 
professed object, he seems to have been contriving, from the be- 
ginning, how he might render it subservient to the former. The 
history of a great statesman and warrior must indeed involve a 
large portion of the history of his country ; but a discriminating 
mind wil! still find limits to the interference of biography with 
the province of general history. ‘Mr Marshall, however, does not 
appear to have felt himself at all circumscribed by the personality 
of his subject. His range is bounded only by the horizon of the 
United States ; and he has even gone the desig of giving us, un- 
der the title of a life of Washington, a whole quarto volume, in 
which his name is not once mentioned, except at the head of the 
page. This yolume brings down the general history of the co- 
lonies to the era of the revolution, and was necessary to com- 
plete the author’s grand project of a general history of America ; 
but it is obvious, that a rapid and comprehensive retrospect, con- 
nected with a similar view of the origin of the revolution, was 
all that could possibly appertain to a legitimate history of General 
Washington. In like manner, in the third and fourth volumes, 
which, with a large portion of the second, are dedicated to the 
events of the war, we find him expatiating upon expeditions and 
transactions, in which Washington was noway concerned, — 

the 
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the same minuteness with which he has recorded the subjects of 
his immediate agency. A more diffuse and undiscriminating nar- 
rative, indeed, we have seldom perused. It is deficient in almost 
every thing that constitutes historical excellence. Without com- 
prehensiveness or spirit, it moves on, in a pace at once desultory 
and heavy; and records the history of a revolution, and a “new 
political system, without indulging in one emotion, or hazarding 
one original reflection—innocent of all speculation, and neither 
seeking distinction, nor assistance, from the lights of philosophy. 
But, with all these defects, we still think the book contains mang 
valuable and interesting details—that it displays industry, good 
sense, and, so far as we can judge, laudable impartiality—and 
that the style, though neither elegant nor impressive, is yet, up- 
on the whole, clear and manly. . 

With regard to Dr Ramsay’s book, it is plainly an abridgement 
of Mr Marshall’s; written, we presume, upon the supposition, 
that a moderate octavo is more likely to be read than five massy 
quattos. In other respects, it bears all the lineaments of its 
bulky progenitor. It is quite as well written, and contains all 
the private history that is to be found in the other; but without 
the addition of one original sketch or anecdote. ‘The General’s 
will is given in an appendix, and it has the advantage of an index. 
It is dedicated ‘ to Emperors, Kings, and others, exercising so- 
vereign power in the old werld;’ but though it should never 
meet the eyes of any of those august personages, which we think 
the more likely supposition, it will, we presume, fulfil the ends 
of its creation, if it be more frequently called for at the circu- 
Jating library, by the general reader, than its expensive compe- 
titor. 

Washington was born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, on 
the 22d February 1732; and was great grandson of John Wash- 
ington, a gentleman of the south of England, who, about the 
middle of the 17th century, emigrated to this province. These 
books afford very scanty accounts of his earlier years. His edu- 
cation extended only to his native tongue, and some of the more 
practical branches of mathematics. When very young, he ob- 
tained the commission of midshipman in the British navy, but 
was soon induced to relinquish that service, by the pressing in- 
treaties of his mother, After this, he entered upon the business 
of landsurveying ; and was remarked for his diligence and ex- 
pertness, but particularly for a certain gravity and dignity of de- 
mearour, that would have graced riper years, and a more elevat- 
ed station. _In this humble sphere, however, his countrymen 
seem early to have discovered his capacity ; for, when only nine- 
deen years of age, he was appointed one of the MSE 
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ral of the Virginia militia, with the rank of Major. But the o- 
pinion of his prudence and capacity was still more conspicuously 
displayed by his appointment as envoy to the French command- 
ant on the Ohio, to remonstrate against certain encroachments of 
his troops upon the province of Virginia. These hostile move- 
ments were the results of a plan to connect their possessions in Ca- 
nada with Louisiana by a chain of posts, the completion of which in- 
tetfered with the Virginia territories. Upon his return, he publish- 
ed. a very clear and interesting account of this arduous mission, and 
was immediately appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of a regiment which 
had been ordered to proceed against the French, the answer of the 
commandant not having proved satisfactory. He had not proceeded 
far, when the command devolved upon him by the death of the 
Colonel, and his services in this campaign obtained the thanks of 
the legislature of Virginia. Soon after, he resigned his commis- 
sion, in consequence of certain regulations which he thought de- 
rogatory to the officers of the provincial troops, and retired to 
Mount Vernon, an estate on the banks of the Potomac, to which 
he had lately succeeded by the death of his brother, purposing to 
devote himself to the occupations of a country life. 

His military bias, however, did not permit ‘him to remain long 
jn retirement; for, on the invitation of General Braddock, he 
accompanied that officer in the character of volunteer and aid-de- 
camp. In the fatal battle of the Monongahela, in which Brad- 
dock fell, Washington had two horses shot under him; and _ his 
conduct, during the whole expedition, was so much approved, 
that, though only twenty-three years of age, he was soon made 
commander of all the provincial troops of Virginia, The duty 
of this situation was both arduous and ungracious. An exten 
sive frontier was, by the preceding defeat, completely laid open 
to the ravages of the enemy ; and, owing to the defectiveness of 
the military establishment, he found it impossible to give sufli- 
cient protection to the colonists, with whose complaints he was, 
in consequence, continually assailed. When at length the French 
were expelled from the Ohio, by the capture of Fort du Quesne, 
an enterprize which he had long urged as the only means of se- 
curing the colonists from their incursions, he again (1758) rTe- 
signed his commission, amidst the applauses and regrets of his 
ussociates in atms., ’ 

And here, had Britain been wise, would:have terminated the 
military career of George Washington. He weuld have passed 
through life respected as a valiant soldier, as a wise and dignified 
private character, but would have obtained no niche in the tem- 
ple of Fame. But her evil genius was soon to £ dazzle her eyes, 
t by playing before them the deceitful image of an American re+ 
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venue,’ * and to instigate her to an ill-judged contest, which has 
made the name of Washington lasting as time. The sanguine 
people of this country would do well, though the retrospect can- 
not be pleasing, sometimes to turn back their thoughts upon this 
unhappy contest,—to recollect, that measures, triumphantly voted 
wise and just and vigorous, proved only wasteful. folly,—that a 
spirit of arrogant domination, and heedless indifference to the 
rights of others, lost the wing of an empire,—that there may be 
abounding loyalty, with very deficient prudence,—and that coun- 
sels called factious, because opposed to the wishes of the court, 
may, when misfortune shall have silenced both sycophancy and 
ptejudice, come to be acknowledged as the oracles of wisdom. 
We do not think it necessary, at the present day, to enter 
at all into the long agitated question of the right of Great 
Britain to tax America; but it seems proper to remark, that 
various writers have thought it necessary, in order to account 
for what they thought an unjustifiable opposition to the le- 
gitimate claims of the parent state, to assert, that her object, 
from the beginning, was political independence,—that the tax- 
ing system only afforded a pretext for. separation,—in short, 
that the acquisition of wealth and power had brought to maturity 
that latent principle of revolt which inheres in all distant colonial 
establishments. ‘This opinion was vehemently asserted by Dean 
‘Tucker and his followers in Parliament; and America was 
compared to ‘ a charged cannon, ready for instant explosion, 
when. the match should be applied.’ If we are not mistak- 
en, M. Talleyrand, in his admirable Essay on Colonies, and 
Mr Baring also, in his late excellent pamphlet, (though. not 
by any means in reference to the arguments or views ot those 
writers), have stated similar opinions, and seem to hold, that 
the -period was come when Britain must have either volunta- 
rily abandoned her sovereignty, or foolishly exposed herself to 
a revolutionary shock to uphold it. We admit, with all these 
writers, that independence is a stage at which all distant and 
prosperous colonies are destined ultimately to arrive. If foresight 
does not voluntarily relax the ties of the metropolis, force will in 
time assuredly break them. This is a catastrophe to which na- 
tions expose themselves when they found colonies in distant re- 
gions, upon the narrow maxims of the commercial system, and 
have not wisdom to accommodate their policy to the natural course 
of events. Still, however, a colony will not break asunder its 
antient ties with its parent, round which many illusions of coms 
mon glory and kindred must have twisted themselves, without 
some pressing cause: they will not seek independence, till sub» 
mission 
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mission is pernicious. If a people, become sufficiently powerful 
to protect themselves, find their liberty, or their industry, mate- 
rially impaired by the laws, or the monopoly of the mother coun- 
try—if they find their stock and skill forcibly excluded from 
channels into which they would otherwise flow, by a rigid main- 
tenance of restraints, to which they submitted in their infancy,— 
then, undoubtedly, they will feel a natural want of independetice, 
and will not long endure a yoke, of which they have discovéred 
at once the weight and the weakness. But no view, either of the 
political or economical state of the colonies, at the era of the re- 
volution, can justify the supposition, that they were in a situa- 
tion to feel this need of independence. Their political state was 
as near as possible to that of self-government; the monopoly, 
from reciprocal peculiarities in the state of parent and colonies, 
was strictly natural; and any feeling of uneasiness which the 
idea of sovereignty may have produced, was fully balanced by 
advantages which must have ceased with that sovereignty. The 
reasonings, then, by which it is justly inferred, that all colonies 
will one day set up for themselves, do not seem to apply to the 
case of America at the revolution, whatever application they 
might have to a future period of her progress. It is true, that 
there was in America, at that time, a degree of self-consequence 
and intelligence which made her firmly oppose an open attempt 
upon her liberties ; but this only shows the error of that policy 
by which her affairs were administered ; and, but for which, she 
would, in all probability, have remained a colony, at least till the 
events, consequent upon the French revolution, should have open- 
ed to her prospects of opulence, compatible only with her exist- 
ence as an independent power. ‘The era of her separation, then, 
was not the natural era, and the taxing system was not opposed 
merely as a pretext for separation. In addition to the evidence of 
Franklin, we have that of Mr Marshall to show, that the colo 
nists proceeded slowly and reluctantly to declare their independ- 
ence, even after the war had assumed a serious aspect. 
* When the appeal was first made to arms,’ says he, ¢ and the 
battle of Lexington was fought, a great majority of those whe 
guided the councils, and led the battalions of America, wished only 
for a repeal of the obnoxious acts of Parliament which had occa- 
sioned their resistance to the authority of the Crown; and would 
have been truly unwilling to venture into the regions of self-govern- 
ment. Haying imbibed, from education, strong prejudices in favour 
of the British nation, and of the British constitution, they wished 
only to enjoy its benefits. For some time, the King was still prayed 
Jor in the celebration of divine service ; and in the proclamation of a 
fast by Congress, in June 1775, one of the motives for recommend- 
ing it was, “ to beseech the Almighty to bless our rightful Sove- 
* reign King George, and inspire him with wisdom.” II. 394. 
That 
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That the war was managed, upon our part, with very defective 
wisdom ; and that the result would have been very different, had 
it been directed by adequate talents, every one, we think, is now 
ready to admit. But, though the British arms had been as suc- 
cessful in the contest as they were the reverse, we should still 
have to inquire,—what national advantage, what profitable object 
of sovereignty, could have been acquired by their success? ‘This 
consideration, so deeply affecting the policy of the war, though 
it was lost sight of in the passionate resentments of the British 
cabinet, did not escape the observation of the more enlightened 
statesman who then directed the councils of our natural enemy. 
* If England conquers the colonies,’ says M. ‘Turgot, in an in- 
teresting memorial upon the subject, written while he was in the 
ministry, ‘ their resources and industry will either be destroyed, 
and thus England lose the fruits of them; or, if their wealth and 
other resources remain without having sustained any material de- 
pression, then, the desire of independence wiil only be increased, 
and will require a great part of her strength to keep America in 
awe.’* Under whatever aspect, then, we regard this unhappy 
contest, it presents no point upon which a British eye can rest 
with satisfaction. 

Mr Marshall fills half of his second volume, with a minute 
and desultory account of the progress of the Revolution, from 
the fatal era of the Stamp Act, to the declaration of independence. 
This part of the work, however, is interesting, from the view 
which it affords of the opinions and proceedings of the colonists, 
during the revolutionary crisis. But its magnitude is out of all 
proportion, and the narrative moves heavily and ungracefully, 
under a great weight of provincial documents. In reviewing this 
period of the history, it is impossible, we think, not to perceive, 
first, that the resistance to the taxing system was mot generated 
by a previous desire of separation: in the second place, that the 
yacillating policy which our government pursued, through teu 
years of menaces and compliances, of arrogant claims and pal- 
try palliations, contributed essentially, by diffusing and enlight- 
ening the spirit of resistance, to its ultimate defeat: and, in the 
third place, that the government, through its perverse ignorance 
of the extent and determination of that spirit, incautiously com- 
menced the contest with a force inadequate to the object, and 
thus gave the colonists the advantage of the first triumphs in the 
war. 

From the period of Washington’s resignation in 1758, till the 
commencement of the war of the revolution, when he was chosen 
commander in chief, we hear nothing about him from those dull 

writers 
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writers of his life,—save that he married, cultivated his estate, 
and attended the sittings of the provincial legislature: from 
which, of course, we ate to infer, that the most prominent cha- 
racter in America was, during all this time, undistinguished: in 
any one respect from the herd of his countrymen, This no 
doubt, disappoints every natural expectation; and, we are per- 
suaded, cannot have been the case. ‘The, man to whom, at the 
era of the revolution, all America looked up as the most worthy 
to be entrusted with her fortunes, must have preserved his a- 
scendancy in public opinion by some distinguishing traits, cal- 
culated to interest, if not to instruct, an inquiring posterity. But 
the great ambition of these writers is, to describe Washington at 
the head of armies, or presiding in Congress ;--as if the lustre 
of his public conduct did not give importance to his previous oc- 
cupations ;—as if, in short, nothing were fit for a history of his 
life, that was not fit for a Gazette. 

Washington received his appointment to the command of the 
American armies, with that modesty and diflidence which always 
graced his great talents. Noman, in any age or country, ever filled 
4 more arduous station than that in which he was now placed. 
He was called to defend an extensive country, just beginning the 
perilous experiment of self-government—altogether unpractised 
in war,—and with no other resources than her spirit, against a 
nation possessed of all the means, and strong with all the sinews 
of war, and able, by its command of the ocean, to carry its hos- 
tilities against any part of that extensive coast which had drawn 
towards it the best part of the wealth and industry of the country. 
For a considerable period, his troops had no fire-arms but what 
they provided themselves ;—they had no tents—no magazines— 
no cavalry—no artillery, and scarcely any ammunition. So pro- 
vided, the best troops in the world would not have been able to 
do much ; but when we consider the nature and description of 
the American armies, we must wonder that he was able to keep 
the field for a single campaign against the well-trained forces of 
Britain. 

These armies were composed of voluntary levies, assisted by 
quotas of provincial militia; and they who wish to see how a 
country can defend itself without a regular army, and what sort 
of succour is to be obtained, when the hour of trial comes, from 
eccasional forces ;—they also who wish to satisfy themselves, 
whether enthusiasm ¢an preserve its intensity under the calami- 
ties of a protracted war, should carefully peruse the important 
information on these heads which the volumes now before us af- 
ford. He must be blind, indeed, who does not see, in this his- 
tory, that all the array of American patriotism, and she neither 
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wanted numbers nor spirit, would have been utterly unable, but 
for the incapacity of her enemy, to secure her independence. 
America, at the beginning of the revolution, reasoned very much 
as older nations still continue to do, notwithstanding the admo- 
nitions of her experience. She endeavoured to persuade ‘herself, 
that her enemies were inferior in the qualities which make, meti 
bold and invincible ;—they were the hirelings, she said, of a mo- 
narch sent to plunder and destroy ;—Americans were freemen, 
fighting for their liberty, and could not but succeed when deter- 
mined to be free. ‘They satisfied themselves, that the justice of 
their cause made it strong; and looked with a malign eye upon 
any one among them who but hinted that the enemy’s’ battalions 
were well trained, and might possibly beat unpractised, though 
brave soldiers. ‘There was such a stock of enthusiasm, they 
thought,—such a cause, and such a love of the cause, that no- 
thing was wanting but the appearance of the foe to show the tri- 
umphs of patriotism over discipline—to prove the impossibility 
of subduing a nation of free men in arms. Their first successes, 
when their enemy was weak, and they themselves yet glowing 
with their new-born ardour, fatally corroborated these deceitful 
reasonings. 

* Unfortunately,’ says Mr Marshall, ‘ this course of thinking was 
not confined to the people. It seems to have extended to those whe 
guided the public councils, and to have contributed to the adoption 
ef a system which, more than once, brought the cause for which 
they had taken. up arms to the very brink of ruin. They did not 
sufficiently distinguish between the momentary. efforts of brave men 
brought together by a high sense of the injuries with which their 
country was threatened, and carried into action while under the in- 
fluence of keen resentments, and those steady, persevering exertions 
which must be necessary to bring so serious and so important a cons 
test to a happy termination.’ II. 242, 

Washington soon experienced the effects of those errors, in 
languor, insubordination, and desertion among his troops. Let 
any one read the lessons of this great captain’s experience, con- 
tained in his invaluable letters, and he will see how impossible 
it is to have an eflicient furce, where the soldier has any will but 
that of his general—any profession but that of arms. They 
prove, also, too clearly, that voluntary exertions are in their na- 
ture transient and capricious ;—that when the independence of a 
country is to be the reward of long or bloody campaigns, it must 
have some more permanent stay, some more durable defence, 
than armies hastily formed, and kept together by mere patriote 
ism, or hatred of the oppressor. In regular conflicts with our 
troops, the American patriots were constantly defeated ; and had 
it not happened then, as it is but too frequently secu to happen 
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in the mortifying history of our wars, that the preeminent va- 
jour of British soldiers was defrauded of its due reward, by 
the imbecility of their leader, the defeat of such armies would 
have been quickly followed up to dispersion and ruin. That the 
Americans were individually brave, there is no doubt; that they 
were animated by a spirit of ardent hatred of their enemy, is un- 
questionable ; and it is also true, that they were in general better 
marksmen than their enemies. But, with all these advantages, 
it was soon found, that America must be subdued without a re- 
gular army ; that the privations and dangers of war soon thin 
ranks filled only by patriotism. Indeed, after the first burst of 
ardour had spent itself, it required all Washington’s address, and 
the extraordinary influence which his character and manners had 
conferred on him, to keep up even the appearance of an army. 
He was frequently subjected to the mortification of seeing his 
men go off in large bodies, on the eve of a battle; or when their 
continuance for a few days would have contributed to some es- 
sential object of the war. But, as this wise commander well 
observes, in one of those heroic epistles in which he laboured to 
impress his own sound conviction upon the minds of the govern- 
ment, “ perseverance.in enduring the rigours of military service, 
‘* is not to be expected from those who are not by profession o~ 
“ bliged to it.”—* _The sudden change in their manner of liv- 
“* ing, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such an 
“* unconquerable desire of returning to their homes, as to produce the 
“ most shameful and scandalous desertions. ””—** I am fully per- 
“« suaded,” he adds, on another occasion, “ that our liberties 
“ must of necessity be greatly hazarded, if not entirely lost, if 
“ their defence be left to any but a permanent army.” 

‘The experience of America, then, and the great authority of 
Washington, come in aid of those doctrines which we have more 
than once taught in this Journal; and but too strongly corroborate 
the speculations which we lately hazarded upon the prospects of 
Spain. Every British heart beats in sympathy with the efforts of 
that gallant people ; but on this, as on every other occasion, where 
opinion and policy are intimately connected, we ought to be pre- 
pared for the reverse of what we wish, and should not contem- 
plate that side of the picture only, which is illumined by the sun- 
shine of our hopes. 

‘The calm, but forcible remonstrances of Washington, at length 
succeeded, in the third year of the war, in inducing Congress to 
enlist a regular army, which should continue in service for a pe- 
riod of years. ‘This was so great a step, and had been opposed 
by so many prejudices and jealousies, that it may well be con- 
sidered as forming an epoch in the war. But it would have been 
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attended with far happier results had it been adopted in the begir- 
ning of the contest. The effects of a bad system often remain 
long after the system itself is abandoned. ‘The prejudices against 
a regular army had by this time become strong among the people. 
It did not seem fit for freemen to subject themselves for a long 
period to military command. That ardour and enthusiasm, 
which at the beginning of the war would have procured an ar- 
my on any terms, was greatly abated; and the aversion to service 
was become so general, that a greater bounty was required for 
even a month’s service in the militia, than Congress could afford 
for an enlistment for years. From these causes, but little advan- 
tage was for a long time derived from this tardy advance to an 
effective military system; and America continued to reap the 
fruits of her error in a prolonged and harassing contest, till the 
arrival of her French allies turned the scale in her favour, and 
ultimately produced a recognition of her independence. 

Mr Marshall’s pages abound with many proofs of the difficul- 
ties to which Washington was exposed, and the dangers with 
which the Union was threatened, from the interfering powers of 
her subordinate governments. With all these, it was necessary 
to maintain a constant correspondence and concert—to give a 
uniform and national direction to their jarring systems and schemes 
—and to protect the grand interests of the Union against the in- 
terfering pretensions of its parts. Each state had its favourite 
project of war, derived from a consideration of its local dangers ; 
and thus, before an army could be put in motion, it was some- 
times necessary to settle, by negotiation, what part of the body- 
politic contained the most precious portion of vitality. Each state, 
too, had a separate military establishment, and appointed its own 
officers ; and thus, every contribution to the general means of de- 
fence involved a most perplexing arrangement of rank and pre- 
cedence, besides bringing with it a portion of the native irritations 
and jealousies of the respective states.—Over this crude and feeble 
confederacy, England might undoubtedly have obtained a barren 
triumph, had her military skill been equal to her resources. A 
celebrated tactician * has asserted, that a plan of operations which 
he develops, would have accomplished the subjugation of Ameri- 
ca ina single campaign.’ We do not pretend to be able to esti- 
mate the-merits of his or of any other specific military plan; but 
we think our readcrs must be satisfied, from the remarks we have 
made, that some more comprehensive and energetic system than 
that which was acted upon, would, notwithstanding the great 
talents of Washington, have brought the war to a speedy and 
victorious issue. "Washington himself, gives an ample testimony 
to this effect, in these very decisive and remarkable words. 

* Had 
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* Had we had a regular army,” says he, * we never should have 
* had to retreat across the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate 
of America, which nothing but the infatuation of the enemy could have 
saved, We should not have remained all the succeeding winter at 
their mercy, liable at every moment to. be disperstd, if they had only 
thought proper to march against us. We should not have been at 
Valley-Forge, in a situation neither to resist nor to retire ; in short, 
* indebted for our safety during the greater part of the war to the inac- 
* tevity of our enemy.’ IV. 301. 

It is impossible, we think, for any one who reads carefully the 
history of Washington’s campaigns, not to assent to Dr Ramsay’s 
proposition, * that his military services were as great as ever were 
performed by any man to any nation.’ (p. 262.) These services, 
however, are not to be estimated by great battles, or great vic« 
tories. History is full of far more brilliant exploits ; but it must 
always be recollected, that in Washington’s situation, not to be 
defeated was victory. In the arrangements of the day of battle, 
we should discover but a small portion of those happy endow- 
ments which gave him an unrivalled ascendancy over the minds of 
his countrymen ;—which enabled him to keep a powerful enemy 
in awe with fluctuating levies, whose defective constitution for- 
bade the necessary severities of discipline ;—which enabled him 
to awaken sentiments of honour and patriotism, in hearts divid- 
ed by animofities and jealoufies, difguited with the hardthips of 
war, or foured by neglect of paft fervices. In criticizing his mi- 
litary conduct, we mutt always keep in view his means; and if 
we cannot difcover any fingle achievement of peculiar brilliancy, 
we fhall yet be forced to admire a long feries of arduous opera- 
tions which difplay penetration and energy, combined with uni- 
form and unerring fagacity. It is abfurd to call him a Fabius, as 
fome have done, in order to convey an idea, that he was more 
cautious than enterprizing. His fyftem was by neceflity defen- 
five ; but he never failed to take advantage of any eligible open- 
ing for the bolder operations of active war, Not to mention o- 
ther inftances, his conduct at Trenton and Princeton, after the 
jifaftrous campaign of 1776, had, in the opinion both of Ameri- 
ca and her enemies, brought the war almoft to a conclufion,—fuf- 
ficiently manifefted what he would have done, had he, inftead of 
a dejected and undifciplined militia, commanded fuch troops as 
thofe to which he was oppofed. Many generals who have gain- 
ed laurels at the head of practifed and veteran armies, would have 
yet funk under the complicated and long enduring difficulties of 
his command. Js fucceiits have a double glory, from the in- 
ttruments with which they were obtained. Perd é du duplicare la 
gloria e la laude a quel: Capitani, che non folamente banne avuto a 
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vincere il nemico, ma prima che venghino alle mani con quello, > con- 
venuto loro infiruire l’efercito loro, e farlo buono. Perche in quefti i 
mofira doppia virti, e tanto rara, che fe tale fatica freffe ftata data 
a molti, ne farebbero flimati ¢ reputati meno apar che non fono. Ma- 
chiavel. difc. pol. l. 3. c. 13. 

The laft great fervice which Wafhington performed, before re- 
figning his command of the army, was to prevent its rebellion— 
to fave the ftate from thofe very arms by which it had juft been 
faved from the enemy. ‘The jealoufy which Congrefs and the 
country at large had entertained of a regular force, only gave 
way, and that flowly and imperfeétly, to the preffure of necef- 
fity ; and, as foon as that preflure was removed, it again manifeft- 
ed itfelf in an unwillingnefs to make any provifion for the officers 
after they fhould be difbanded. The pay, too, was conftantly in 
arrear; and, as there feemed to be but little inclination to liqui- 
date their claims, one fentiment of indignation and fuffering was 
equally fhared by the officers and foldiery, The wants of the 
army were no doubt, in fome meafure, occafioned by the pecuni- 
ary diftrefles of the country, arifing from the lamentable want of 
fyitem, energy and intelligence, in her financial adminiftration : 
but a good deal mutt be afcribed to the influence of that jealoufy to 
which we have alluded. Blinded by this feeling, they did not dif- 
cern that the army was likely to be dangerous, exactly in propor- 
tion as it was neglected ; and that to leave it without any obliga- 
tions to the civil power, was to fubjeét it to the machinations of 
any ambitious fpirit who fhould be defirous of profecuting his 
own aggrandizement, under the plaufible pretext of obtaining juf- 
tice for his companions in arms. At the peace, difaffe€tion had 
reached its acme; and open rebellion would have immediately en- 
fued, had not the wifdom and patriotifm of Wathington fuggeft- 
ed expedients to allay the ferment, and avert the danger. Thus, 
the dark cloud which threatened to extinguifh the beams of liber- 
ty, juft as they began to warm and cheer the American horizon, 
was happily diflolved by the Guardian Genius of her revolution. 

Seah t no other example of fo happy an iffue to a revolu- 
tion confummated by a long civil war. Indeed, it feems to be 
very near a maxim in political philofophy, that a free government 
cannot be obtained, where a long employment of military force is 
neceflary to eftablifh it. In the cafe of America, however,. the 
military power was, by a rare felicity, difarmed by that very in- 
fluence which makes a revolutionary army fo formidable to liberty; 
for the images of grandeur and power,—thofe meteor-lights, which 
are exhaled in the ,{tormy atmofphere of a revolution to allure the 
ambitious and dazzle the weak,—made no impreffion upon the 
firm and virtuous foul of the American commander. 
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Having given liberty to his country, Wafhington once more re- 
tired from public life to his paternal roof ; followed by the fervent. 
admiration of his countrymen. Every heart, indeed, at all fuf- 
ceptible of being moved by the view of moral greatnefs—of all 
that difplays divinity of foul in created man, muft have warmed. 
into admiration on feeing him, who faved a country, renounce 
power and honours, and retain no other reward for his fervices 
than that country’s love. The following letter to La Fayette, 
written foon after his arrival at Mount Vernon, gives a lively pic- 
ture of his feelings, and breathes a fine fpirit of philofophy. 

“ At length, my dear Marquis, I have become a private citizen. 
* on the banks of the Potomac, and under the shadow of my own 
“ vine, and my own fig-tree. Free from the bustle of a camp, and 
“ the busy scenes of public life, I am solacing myself with those 
“ tranquil enjoyments, of which the soldier, who is ever in pur- 
“ suit of fame—the statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless 
“ nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare of his 
“own, or the ruin’of other countries, as if this globe was insuffi- 
« cient for us all—and the’ courtier, who is always watching the 
* countenance of his prince, in the hope of catching a gracious smile, 
“ can have’ very little conception.. I have not only retired from alf 
« public employments, but am retiring within myself; and shall be 
« able to view the solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life 
« with heartfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am determined to 
“ be pleased with all, and move gently down the stream of life, uns 
* til I sleep with my fathers.” V. 2, 3. 

During his retirement, obje&ts ef public utility fill occupied 
his thoughts ; and it was not long before he formed,. with his cha- 
racteriftic fagacity, a plan for improving the internal navigation of 
the country. This plan was, to open as high as poflible the great 
Eaftern rivers, and to conneét them, by means of intermediate 
ftreams, with the Ohio: and his objeét, in this magnificent un- 
dertaking, was to draw the ftates beyond the Alleghanies into a 
clofer connexion with thofe upon the Atlantic ; and thus, by mul- 
tiplying their commercial relations, to give ftability and unity to 
thofe of a political nature. When his fcheme was mature, he 
fubmitted it to the legiflatures of Maryland and Virginia, whofe 
fanétion was neceflary for opening the rivers James and Potomac ; 
and by his advice, aéts were pafled to carry the plan into execu- 
tion. In order to manifeft their fenfe of his fervices, in originat- 
ing and promoting this great national work, an act was at the 
fame time pafled, conferring upon him one hundred and fifty 
fhares in the company for opening the navigation ; but neither up- 
on this, or any other occafion, would he ever receive a reward for 
fervices done his country. We recollect Sir William Temple re- 
eords a fimilar inftance of De Witt’s difintereftednefs in rejeQing 
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a large donation offered him by the United Provinces; and, per- 
haps, this is not the only point of coincidence between the cha- 
racters of thefe celebrated patriots. 

M. Volney remarks, in the introduction to his Account of the 
Climate and Soil of America, that but little is known in Europe of 
her hiitory during the period which elapfed between the conclu- 
fion of peace, and the adoption of the prefent conftitution, The 
firft part of Mr Marfhall’s concluding volume, though its infor- 
mation is by no means well arranged, will in a great meafure fup- 
ply this defet. It contains many interefting details and docu- 
ments, illuftrative of the diftreffes of that anarchical period. 

Though the tranfition from a ftate of dependence to a ftate of 
abfolute freedom, had not, from the peculiar circumftances of the 
revolution, produced any violent or convulfive movements in the 
internal frame of the American communities ; ftill, from the re- 
moval of the antient reftraints, and their correfponding habits, or, 
to ufe Mr Burke’s phrafe, ‘ inflinéts of obedience,’ there was na- 
turally generated a tendency to agitation and diforder, which, af- 
ter the enemy had withdrawn, manifetted itfelf to fuch a degree, 
as to fill the friends of fober freedom with ferious alarms. The 
decay of induftry and credit confequent upon the flagrant breaches 
of public faith to the ftate’s creditors, and their mifchievous paper 
fyftem, came in aid of thefe revolutionary tremors; and their 
combined operation feemed to threaten the fubverfion of thofe in- 
fant republics. A moderate power in the gencral government 
would undoubtedly have prevented, or eafily remédied thefe evils, 
in a country fo thinly peopled, and which, as M. Talleyrand has 
remarked, poffeffed in its rich, unoccupied diftrits, fo copious an 
outlet for the reftlefs and difcontented. - But the peftilent jealoufies 
of the ftates, and their tenacity of power, for a long time oppof- 
ed every attempt to inveft the federal head with authority fufli- 
cient to preferve general order and tranquillity. In thort, fome of 
the beft patriots of the revolution began to think liberty, as Bru- 
tus, in the wreck of his fortunes, did virtue,—a deceitful name 3 
and to ftart the fearful doubt, whether arbitrary power was not 
the only remedy for the anarchy with which they were menaced. 

In thefe circumftances, Wafhington was not long permitted to 
enjoy that retirement, of which paft toils had given him fo keen 
a relifh, and to which he had always looked forward as the folace 
of his age. After having brought the veffel into thé harbour, he 
faw, with diftrefs, :that it was about to drift into a tempeftuous o» 
cean, through the matinous fpirit of thofe to whofe management 
he had committed it. Hig letters at this period ate exceedingly 
interefting ; and they who wifh either to ftudy his charadter, or 
to ftore their minds with fats which may affift their fpeculations 
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upon political change, will be gratified by the perufal. When, at 
Jaft, it became evident to all that fome alteration of the general 
fyitem was indifpenfable to the prefervation of its parts, a conven- 
tion was held under his aufpices; and the conftitution which it 
formed having been adopted by the greater part of the ftates, he 
was, in April 1789, called to the ofhce of firft Prefident, by the 
unanimous voice of the confederation. There is abundance of 
evidence in thefe volumes, that he accepted this office with the 
greateft relu€tance. He had no ambition of high place ; and, free 
from all pre{umption, this truly great man felt diffident of his 
capacity to adminifter, im peace, the affairs of a country which, 
in war, he had faved from ruin. ‘ I bade adieu to Mount-Ver- 
“non, to private life, and domeftic felicity, ” fays he, in an en- 
try in his diary 5 * and with a mind opprefled with more anxious 
“and painful fenfations than I have words to exprefs, fet out for 
“ New York, with the beit difpofitions to render fervice to m 
“ country, but with lefs hope of anfwering its expe€tations. ” 

In choofing the officers of his government, in. virtue of the pow- 
ers committed to him by the conflitution, he is univerfally allow- 
ed to have difplayed the utmoft difintereftednefs. No prejudices, 
no affe€tions, no interefls were feen to interfere with his great 
duty, to call to the management of a nation’s concerns the talents 
from which a nation has moft to hope. We feleét from Mr Mar- 
fhall the following fketch of the two moft diftinguifhed members 
of his cabinet, and whofe names, after thofe of Wafhington and 
Franklin, are ofteneft heard on this fide the Atlantic. ‘The cha- 
raéters are certainly not given with the pen of a Clarendon; but 
they are from the Chief Juftice of America, and may poflibly con- 
tain particulars with which all our readers are not acquainted. 

* At the head of the department of foreign affairs, he placed Mr 
Jefferson. This gentleman had been bred to the bar; and, at an 
early period of lite, had acquired considerable reputation for exten- 
sive attainments in the science of politics. He had been a member 
of the second Congress, and had been named to a diplomatic ap- 
pointment,. which he had declined. Withdrawing from the admini- 
stration of continental affairs, he had been appointed governor of 
Virginia ; which office he filled for two years. In the year 1784, he 
was appointed to succeed Dr Franklin at the court of Versailles. 
In that station he had acquitted himself much to the public satis- 
faction, and had added considerably to the reputation he had pre- 
viously acquired. His notes on Virginia, which were read with ap- 
plause, were generally considered as an able specimen of his talents 
for composition, and as evincing the correctness of his political opi- 
nions. He had long been contemplated ‘by America amongst the « 
most eminent of her citizens, and had long been classed by the Pre- 


sident with those who were most capable of serving the nation with 
effect. 
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* Colonel Hamilton was placed at the head of the treasury. This 
gentleman was, at a very early period of life, placed by his friends 
at New-York. Possessing an ardent temper, he caught fire from the 
concussions of the moment, and, with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
engaged first his pen, and afterwards his sword, in the stern contest 
between the colonies and their parent state. Soon after the war 
was transferred to the Hudson, his superior endowments recom- 
mended him to the attention of the Commander in Chief, into whose 
family, before completing his twenty-first year, he was invited to 
enter. Equally bftave and intelligent, he continued, in this situa- 
tion, to display a degree of firmness and capacity which command- 
ed the confidence and esteem of his general, and of the principal of- 
ficers in the army. In all the important acts of the day he perform- 
ed a conspicuous part, and was greatly distinguished among those 
eminent characters whom the crisis had attracted to the councils ot 
their country. In the distinguished part he had performed, both in 
the military and civil transactions of his country, he had acquired a 
degree of well-merited fame ; and the frankness of his manners, the 
openness of his temper, the warmth of his feelings, and the sincerity 
of his heart, had secured him many valuable friends. To, talents 
of the highest order, he united a patient industry, not always the 
companion of genius, which fitted him, in a peculiar manner, for 
the difficulties to be encountered at the head of the American finan- 
ces.’ V.180~1. 

These two distinguished characters became, though members of 
the same cabinet, leaders of two opposite parties, which now di- 
vide every quarter of the American Union ; and threaten, by the 
acrimony and intensity of their opposition, to occasion, at no 
distant era, some decisive change in the federal system. Colonel 
Hamilton was regarded as the head of the Federalist party, as Mr 
Jefferson was of the Antifederalists. These parties may be traced 
in the rudest shape of the Union; but it is not very easy, either 
to indicate the precise point from which they diverge, or to as- 
sign the limits of their opposite tendencies. Both, notwithstand- 
ing the appellations which distinguish them, affect to hold a fe- 
deral government essential to their welfare. ‘Their difference is 
with regard to the extent of the powers with which the federal 
head should be invested. The French revolution seems greatly 
to have widened their aims, as well as exasperated their animosi- 
ty. M. Volney indeed asserts, that the ultimate objects of the 
Federalists are nothing short of absolute monarchy, and the poli- 
tico-religious doctrines of our antient Tories. ‘Che Duke de la 
Rochefoucault, perhaps, comes nearer the truth in stating it to 
be their desire to give a monarchical tendency, and that of their 
opponents a democratic tendency, to the general government. 
Mr Marshall gives no connected or comprehensive account of 
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their views ; but we shall extract what he says were the opinions 
of their first leaders, that our readers may be able to form some 
estimate of the very opposite principles of policy by which their 
conduct was regulated. 

‘ Mr Hamilton is understood to have advanced opinions in the 
convention favourable to a system, in which the executive and se- 
nate, though elective, were to be rather more permanent than they 
were rendered in that which was actually adopted. He openly a- 
vowed the opinion, that the greatest hazards to which the constitu- 
tion was exposed, arose from its weakness; and that American li- 
berty and happiness had much more to fear from the encroachments 
of the great states, than from those of the general government. 

‘ Mr Jefferson seems to have entertained no apprehensians from 
the debility of the government, no jealousy of the state soyereign- 
ties, and no suspicion of their encroachments. His fears took a dif- 
ferent direction ; and all his precautions were used to limit the au- 
thorities claimed by the government of the United States. Neither 
could he perceive danger to liberty, except from the constituted au- 
thorites, especially the executive. 

* Although affection for France and jealousy of Britain, were sen- 
timents common to the people of America, the same unanimity did 
not exist respecting the influence which ought to be allowed to these 
sentiments over the political conduct of the nation. While many 
favoured such discriminations $ as might eventually turn the commerce 
of the United States into new ch: znnels s, others maintained, that on 
this subject equality ought to be observed; that trade ought to be 
guided by the judgment of individuals ; and that no sufficient mo- 
tive existed for that sacrifice of interests which was involved in the 
discrimination proposed. ‘The former opinion was taken up with 
warmth by Mr Jefferson, the latter by Mr Hamilton; and this con- 
trariety of sentiment respecting commercial regulations extended to 
all the relations which might subsist between America and these two 
great powers. ’ V. 310, &e. 

The French revolution, as we have already said, widened all 
these party divisions ; and turned not only against the administra- 
tion of Washington, but the constitution itself, a torrent of opi- 
nions which it required all his characteristic firmness and pru- 
dence to withstand. Viewed through the deceitful lights of 
French liberty and equality, the Federal government appeared to 
the zealots to bear obviously to monarchy ; and the prudent sys- 
tem of neutrality, upon which the President had wisely decided, 
was stigmatized as an inglorious and treacherous subservience to 
the interests and politics of England. Washington, in common 
with his countrymen, felt a bias towards France; but as he had 
given no ear to ‘the foolish schemes for diverting American com- 
merce from its natural channels into others favourable to that 
power, s0 he was now equally decided against any — 
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which her enemies might interpret into a warmer regard for her 
interests than was compatible with the duties of rigid neutrality. 
In this prudent policy he was supported by the Federalists ; who, 
in consequence, obtained the opprobrions appellation of the Eng- 
lish party. 

The austere spirit of democracy was, ‘we find, sorely scandal- 
ized by the President’s levees, simple and unostentatious as they 
certainly were; and drew forth many doleful predictions, that, 
by such assimilations to the ways of kings, America would gra- 
dually be defrauded of her liberty. The President's own account 
of the portentous ceremonial which excited these lugubrious spe- 
culations, will perhaps amuse our readers. 

* Between the ‘hours of three and four every Tuesday, I am pre- 
‘ pared to receive visits. Gentlemen, often in great numbers, come 
“and go, chat with each other, and act as they please. At their 
* first entrance, they salute»me, and I them; and as many as I can 

talk to, Ido. What pomp there is in all this, I am unable to dis- 
cover. Perhaps it.consists in not sitting. To this two reasons are 
opposed : first, it is unusual ; secondly, (which is a more substan- 
tial reason) because I have no room large enough to contain a 
third ef the chairs which would be necessary. Similar to these, 
but of a more familiar and sociable kind, are the visits every Fri- 
day afternoon to Mrs Washington, where I always am. These 
public meetings, and a dinner_once a week to as many as my ta- 
ble will:hold, is as much, ‘if not more, than L have leisure for. ’ 

Notwithstanding the opposition which most of Washington’s 
measures encountered, the reverence in which he was held was 
such, that, in March 1793, when a new election became_neces- 
sary, he was again unanimously called to the presidency. He 
had, at one period, proposed to retire ; but the critical situation 
of affairs, and pressing entreaties from all quarters of the Union, 
induced him to undertake, for another four years, the duties of 
first magistrate. During this latter period, both Jefferson and 
Hamilton resigned. ‘The enemies of the President often insinuat- 
ed, that he had been too much guided by the latter, whose opinions 
they regarded as peculiarly heterodox. In allusion to this charge, 
he took occasion to state, in a letter to Mr Jeiferson, ‘ that he was 
no believer in the infallibility of the politics or measures of any 
man living ;’—an assertion, which every view of his character 
tends to corroborate. In fact, the characteristic feature of Wash- 
ington’s mind, was a certain cold and steady firmness, founded 
upon the previous deliberations of a judgment, too powerful to 
submit to influence, and too active to be guided by faith. When 
the four years were about to expire, he took leave of his country- 
men in a valedictory address, which contains, at large, his maxims 
ef government, and certain precepts, by the observance of which, 
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he thought, America might flourish, and her institutions be ren- 
dered indestructible by time. 

The duties of Washington’s civil administration, though far 
jess arduous than those of his military command, yet required 
much of that fortitude and sagacity which that command so con- 
spicuously displayed. ‘To reestablish credit, and provide for the 
debts of the Union, when there was every desire to profit by in- 
justice, and where taxation was both difficult and odious—to give 
stability and energy to a new government, encountered in its first 
operations by the jealousies of thirteen separate states—and to 
preserve the blessings of peace to a rising community, when the 
misguided feelings of the people would have precipitated a war, 
were efforts which statesmen are seldom called to make, and 
which but few, would have been equal to perform. In his pub- 
lic conduct, we look in vain for any of those vices which oppose 
the prosperity of nations, and the peace of the world. His ad- 
dresses to the people, and to Congress, afford indubitable proofs 
of the purity, as well as the solidity of his principles; and it is 
impossible to read them, and to trace them, as exemplified in the 
whole course of his public career, without admitting, ‘ that he 
* performed justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
* both public and private, of peace and war.’ 

But, will the constitution, established under his auspices, have 
that endurance of which he seems to have thought it capable? 
Is there no danger that it will be found, as he himself observed 
of the confederation which preceded it, that * its founders have 
* proceeded upon a view of human nature by far too favourable ?’ 
We confess, we think, the era of this discovery is not very dis- 
tant. We have little hopes of a system of polity, which, in an 
advancing society, offers no prizes to talents, and no distinctions 
to wealth—which takes no aids from the great extrinsic sources 
of individual power and authority. This, however, is an inquiry 
which, in all its extent, we have not now either leisure or space 
to pursue ; but which we hope, hereafter, to find occasion to re- 
sume. Meantime, it may be asked, what political aspect will 
America present, should the feeble and shadowy texture Of the 
federal government be dissolved ? Will she separate into two or 
three consolidated masses? Or, will the states, more nearly con- 
nected, still preserve a certain federal connexion? Will the na- 
tives of the new world, like those of antient Greece, form a 
cluster of independent and rival republics, connected by language, 
and, with an emulation warmed by liberty, at last deprive Eu- 
rope of her boasted superiority in the sciences and arts? Or, is 
it more likely, that, by some grand revolutionary effort, they will 
be finally incorporated into one nation, with one name, and one 
government ? 
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government ? Our readers must speculate for themselves upon 
these, and other, perhaps equally probable, hypotheses ; for we 
do not affect to see clearly through the revolutions which, we 
are afraid, still await our American kindred. 

General Washington survived his retirement from the presi- 
dency only two years. He died on the 14th December 1799, of 
an inflammation in the throat, occasioned by a slight rain to which 
he had been exposed the preceding day. Soon after the disease 
commenced, he foresaw he should die ; and he met his fate with 
his characteristic fortitude.—Washington’s appearance, we are 
told, was noble and commanding ; and it has been frequently re- 
marked, that the impression of awe which it was calculated to 
produce, was never effaced by frequency of intercourse. He 
was reserved in his manners, and unaffectedly modest. He was 
hospitable, and his establishment expensive, but under exact re- 
gulation. He spoke with diffidence ; but his letters to Congress, 
and his written addresses, are admirable for clearness and solidity. 
His personal habits were exceedingly temperate; and the purity 
of his morals was never questioned. In short, to use the words 
of a very great man, ‘ a character, of virtues so happily tempered 
* by one another, and so wholly unalloyed with any vices, is hard- 
* ly to be found in the pages of history.’ * 

Mr Marshall is steady in his approbation of the measures of 
the great man whose history he writes; but, so far as we can 
discover, he is not unduly influenced in his strictures upon those 
who opposed them. ‘This last volume is loaded with speeches, 
which clumsily and indistinctly supply the place of comprehen- 
sive views of the subjects to which they relate. Many of these 
speeches a great commercial knowledge, and a forcible and 
keen style of argument. But we have never yet seen any speci- 
men of American eloquence, that did not grievously sin against 
the canons of taste; and, indeed, oratory is not to be looked for 
in a country which has none of the kindred arts. The consi- 
deration which absorbs every other, in a country situated like 
America, is that of acquiring wealth. Every particle of intellect, 
therefore, is attracted to active occupations. Now, it is written 
in a wise old book, that /earning cometh by opportunity of leisure, 
and that he that hath uttle business shall become wise. When Ame- 
rica, then, shall have reached that more advanced stage,—when a 
greater accumulation of wealth shall have given /essure to a larger 
portion of her inhabitants—she will then nourish a class, new in 
her population, that of men of letters—then she will have ora- 
tors, and poets, and historians,—and then she will look me 
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with other feelings, than we suspect she at present entertains, to 
the ludicrous proposition of her Congress, to declare herself * the 
* most enlightened nation on the globe.’ * 

In these volumes, we have found a great many words and 
phrases which English criticism refuses to acknowledge. Ame- 
rica has thrown off the yoke of the British nation; but she would 
do well, for some time, to take the laws of composition from the 
Addisons, the Swifts, and the Robertsons, of her antient sove- 
reign. §n short, our previous impressions of American literature 
have by no means been weakened by the perusal of these books ; 
and we think it pretty strong proof of the poverty of her literary 
attainments, that she has not yet been able to tell the story of 
her own revolution, and to pourtray the character of her hero 
and sage, in language worthy such subjects. ‘These remarks, 
however, are not dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or 

ride. We glory in the diffusion of our language over a new 
world, where we hope it is yet destined to collect new triumphs; 
and in the brilliant perspective of American greatness, we see 
only pleasing images of associated prosperity and glory to the 
Jand in which we live. 


Arr. XI. A Letter to the Livery of London, relative to the Views 
of the Writer in executing the Office of Sheriff. By Sir Richard 
Phillips, Knight. One of the Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
fex. London. Small Otavo. pp. 294. 1808. 

Ss™ Ricuarp Puitwips, we have been informed, has a bad o- 

&? pinion of reviews ; and has been publicly called a great fool 

for this and fome other opinions. We have the misfortune to be 

perfectly indifferent as to his opinions,—or his capacity to form 
them: but, judging from the work before us, from which alone 
it is lawful for us to know any thing about him, we have no he- 
fitation in faying, that he feems to be neither fool nor knave. 

It is a bold, fenfible, and ufeful publication: and, though not 

compofed in the moft judicious or conciliating manner, contains 

many ftatements and fuggeftions which deferve to be attended to. 
After fome general obfervations on the origin and importance 
of the fhrievalty, and a few judicious remarks on the propriety 
of fele€ting for this office fuch perfons only as are qualified to ex- 
ecute its duties with courage, probity, and talent, Sir Richard 
proceeds to ftate, that, when he was propofed for this high office, 
he 


* See Debate, Vol. V. p. 618. 
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he uniformly declared, in all his converfations with thofe members 
of the corporation of London who were a€tive in promoting his 
election, that he would not be confidered as a mere parade officer ; 
that he fhould recur to the conftitutional duties of the office, and ho- 
neflly difcharge them ; and that it was only upon this principle he 
would accept the truft. His ele€tion having taken place, one of 
the firft objects of his public attention was a reformation of the 
annual lift of freeholders liable to ferve on the petty, fpecial, and 
grand juries. This was in great meafure accomplithed, by a let. 
ter from the fheriffs to the head-boroughs and conftables of the 
county, apprizing them of the refponfibility attached to the cor- 
ret preparation of their refpeétive lifts. The letter was accom- 
panied with extraéts from the feveral aéts of Parliament relating 
to the fubjeé&t. ‘To infure complete fuccefs, it is recommended 
that this duty fhould be committed to a more intelligent defcrip- 
tion of perfons, and that the legal penalties fhould be infliéted in 
all cafes of wilful or negligent omiffion, In the courfe of his let- 
ter to the Livery, he purfues this fubje& at confiderable length ; 
and his obfervations upon it difcover an anxiety for a pure and 
unexceptionable formation of juries, 

His jealoufy of individuals ferving on petty juries, however, 
feems to be hittin exceffive and fantaftical. He fubdivided 
the county of Middlefex into fx parts, and compofed each jury of 
individuals refiding in three of thefe different divifions, from an 
idea that a fort of average of public feeling would thus fecure a 
decifion unbiafled by local influence ;—entirely overlooking the 
fubftantial advantages which, in fome cafes, are derived from the 
local knowledge of the jury; and which, at the fame time, is 
perfe&tly compatible with independence of fentiment. The per- 
fons qualified by law to act as petty jurors, form a very numerous 
clafs ; and little difheulty can arife in ftriking from fo ample a lift, 
fuch jurors as are likely to act with judgment and impartiality, 
The adminiftration of juftice, either in civil or criminal cafes, 
cannot furely require, that a variety of parifhes or villages fhould 
be put in requifition to furnifh a dozen intelligent or uninfluen- 
ced jurors. No complaint upon this point has hitherto arifen; 
and, fo long as a juft medium is preferved, between a very limit- 
ed, and a very extenfive number of jurors, the ends of juftice 
will, in all probability, be effe€tually fecured. It is certainly of 
importance, that a frequent recurrence of the fame jurors fhould 
be avoided, left an inclination to yield too much deference to the 
Bench fhould be imperceptibly produced. On the other hand, an 
unexpe€ted demand throughout the county upon all perfons liable 
to ferve, would probably lead to many inconveniences, irregulari- 
ties, and complaints, But, fince the freeholders’ lift furnithes the 
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materials for the formation of juries, it is defirable that it fhould 
be complete. It would then afford additional facilities for the 
ftriking of juries, without expofing diftant refidents to unneceflary 
exertions, or circum{cribing, within dangerous limits, the number 
of thofe who are qualified to ferve. The mode of completing the 
lifts, pointed out by Sir Richard, is, in many refpeQs, deferving 
of further experiment. 

Proceeding with exemplary adtivity, he next attempted to give, 
as he thought, an additional degree of refpectability to grand ju- 
ries, by fummoning elder fons. of Peers and Baronets to ferve on 
them. This experiment, however, entirely failed ;—and grand ju- 
ries, we believe, are juft as refpectable as if it had fucceeded. 

Our author appears to have reserved his most strenuous exer- 
tions for a better regulation of special juries. By the 4th Geo. II. 
c. 7, no person in the county of Middlesex can be summoned to 
serve as a juror (generally), at any session of nisi prius, if he has 
been returned in the two preceding terms or vacations. In this 
case, the sheriff may be fined 5/. or under by the judge; but 
these fines, it should be remarked, are at no time levied. Sir 
Richard, however, discovered, that special juries had consisted, 
with little variation, of nearly the same individuals, in almost 
every cause, for terms and years together. Conceiving this repe- 
tition of service by no means consonant to the statute above cited, 
and apprehensive that such a monopoly might lead to many prac- 
tical disadvantages, under a less pure administration of justice, 
he addressed a letter on the subject to the Lord Chief Baron. 
From the experience of twenty-four years, in the capacity of his 
Majesty’s law officer, and as Chief Baron, this learned judge is 
induced to express a dissenting opinion. He states, that he has 
never seen the least practical disadvantage arise from the esta- 
blished mode of summoning special jurors. On the other hand, 
he apprehends, that if the plan were adopted of summoning them 
im rotation, from all parts of the county, it would be attended 
with great personal inconvenience in.many instances; and the be- 
nefit resulting from some experience in serving upon Exchequer 
special juries, would, upon many occasions, be Jost to the parties 
concerned, 

The grand object of the trial by jury, is, no doubt, to secure 
an impartial administration of the laws; and it,is therefore pro- 
vided, that all persons possessing certain qualifications, shall not 
only be entitied to serve on juries, but shall be summoned to the 

sformance of this duty. So long, however, as jurors, admit- 
ted to be intelligent and impartial by both parties, can at all times 
be had according to the practice alluded to by the Chief Baron, 
we should rather think that there can be no great reason for jea~ 
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lousy on the part of the public. If the question, however, be 
solemnly brought to issue, we should feel disposed to, enforce 
their attendance according to law. It is dangerous to tamper 
with any part of such an institution, or to narrow, in any degree, 
those securities which may at some time be essential to the great 
ends of justice. 

Previously to every session of gaol delivery, the sheriffs are re- 
quired to prepare’for the judges a calendar of the various persons 
committed for trial. It is obvious that, unless such delinquents, 
as may have been sent to the magistrates’ prisons, shall have been 
transferred to those which are under the sheriff’s jurisdiction, a 
complete list cannot be prepared ; and, from accidents, negligence, 
or design, persons may, contrary to law, be detained till after the 
period for their trial has elapsed. Sensible of the occasional ex- 
istence of such irregularities, Sir Richard, shortly after being 
sworn into office, proceeded to ascertain whether all the prisoners 
committed for trial were at that time in his custody. His worthy 
predecessor, he says, could give him no accurate information on 
this point. He then addressed a general convention of gaolers, in 
a short speech, which he has preserved with the most scrupulous 
accuracy, and inserted in this work as a specimen of his rhetori- 
cal powers.* 

‘ I am aware,’ he observes, ‘ there are, and ought to be, houses 

of correction and punishment in the county, to which prisoners 

may be sent, after conviction, agreeably to the sentence of a 

court, or to which, under certain penal statutes, they may be 

committed fos summary punishment by a justice of the peace; 
but are you not accustomed to receive, previously to every session 
of gaol delivery, a certain number of persons, who have for 
some time previously been fully committed for trial to various 
prisons, whose keepers I do not see here,—such as, the house 
of correction, Cold-Bath-Fields, the house of correction, To- 
thill-Fields, and the new prison, Clerkenwell?’ ‘This question 
being answered in the affirmative, he again addressed his audience, 
and, in particular, his predecessor in office. ‘ Do you know that 
* all the persons, which have been thus committed to prisons, 
* where the sheriff has no controul, are every one of them brought 
© to the sheriff’s gaol of Newgate; or, may not others be detain- 
* ed behind without your knowledge?’ ‘The former sheriff re- 
plied, that, as he possessed no controulxover the magistrates in 
this respect, he could not personally ascertain the fact. 

It is exceedingly desirable, that the powers of the magistrates 
should, if possible, be clearly and distinctly determined. Dis- 
cretionary authority is liable to abuse, and, upon the point in 
question, it may expose a magistrate to interference with the ju- 
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risdiction of the sheriff. By the provisions of several: statutes, 
it appears that justices cannot legally send felons, committed for 
trial, to prisons that are not within the cognizance of the sheriff. 
They persist, however, in sending them to the house of correc- 
tion in Cold-Bath-Fields, and conceive they are authorised to con- 
tinue this practice. As a mere matter of regulation, such a prac- 
tice might at first have been adopted, when Newgate was too 
much crowded to admit of their reception: a practice, thus be- 
gun from necessity, may have been unnecessarily continued by an 
extension of discretionary power. ‘The case of Evans, in the Term- 
ly Reports, Vol. VIII. p. 172, seems indeed, in some degree, 
to countenance this proceeding of the magistrates, In this case, 
it was determined that the house of correction for the county of 
Middlesex was a legal prison for the safe custody of persons un- 
der a charge of high treason, It might consequently be suppos- 
ed that, upon the ground of safe custody, persons committed 
for felonies of less magnitude might legally be sent to the same 
place of confinement. Our author’s view of this subject appears, 
however, to be the most correct; for it surely is both reasonable, 
and conformable to law, that the sheriff should have in his own 
custody those persons whom it is his exclusive duty to bring into 
the iudge’s court for trial. . 

It would be premature, in this place, to enter on an examina- 
tion of Sir Richard’s statement of the abuses which are said to 
prevail in the house of correction in Cold-Bath-Fields. Several 
documents on the subject have been laid before the public, and 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament; ang his Majesty’s 
government have, in consequence, {lt it necessary to appoint a 
royal commission for the express purpose of inquiring into the 
existence and extent of these evils, and reporting to the House of 
Commons the result of their investigations. ‘The determination 
of ministers to institute this inquiry, is perhaps, in a great mea- 
sure, to be attributed to the petition presented to Parliament by 
Mr Stephens, in which many very culpable abuses were clearly 
and strongly stated, and such relief solicited as they appeared to 
require. As the report of the commissioners has not yet been 
presented to the public through the ordinary channel of Parlia- 
ment, it would be unjust to expatiate on the magnitude or enor- 
mity of evils, which, in consequence of this investigation, may 
be considered in a preliminary stage of correction. It is impose 
sible not to wish that the report may be brought up early in the 
ensuing session, in order that the necessary remedies may be ap- 
plied with all reasonable expedition. We feel the more anxiety 
upon this subject, froma hope that the preeminence of Great 
Britain over other countries in the administration of justice, may 

stand 
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stand even upon a higher foundation; for, however intelligent 
and impartial the judge and jury may be, however equitable the 
sentence pronounced on the guilty, justice is still but imperfectly 
administered, if the degree of correction and punishment exceed 
the measure determined by the law. 

The next fubje&t to which Sir Richard adverts, involves the 
confideration of a queftion of equal delicacy and importance 5 
namely, whether those persons, again{t whom no bill of indict- 
ment has been found, ought to be immediately difcharged ; or, 
whether, conformably to the practice uniformly obferved at the 
Old Baily feflions, they should be detained in prifon till the morn- 
ing after the grand jury fhall have been difcharged, and. then 
brought to the bar, for the purpofe of being difmifled by the court ? 
Sir Richard, who contends for their immediate liberation, endea- 
vours to {upport this opivion by reference to Magna Charta, a sta- 
tute pafied in the 13th of Edward the Firlt, and the 14th Geo. ILL 
ch. 20. Againit this there is the eftablifhed praCtice, and the pof- 
fible exiftence of other charges again{t perfons acquitted in the 
firft inftance by the grand jury. ‘The authorities quoted by Sir 
Richard, with the exception of his reference to Magna Charta, 
do not appear fuflicient to eftablifh his position; bur the general 
grounds upon which his adverfaries proceed, do certainly appear 
extremely queftionable. The quotation from Magna Charta runs 
thus: ‘ No freeman fhalt be takem or imprifoned, &c. but by 
lawful judgment of his peers, and we will not deny, or defer te 
any man, either juftice or right.’ It is by no means a fatisface 
tory anfwer to this, that juitice is, in the firft initance, done to 
the innocence of the accufed, by the acquittal of the grand jury, 
and that the fubfequent detention cannot poflibly continue longer 
than is requifite to liberate the prifoner in due courfe of law ;. or, in 
other words, conformably to the eftablifhed practice of the court. 
The quotation from the ac paffed in the 13th of Edward. the 
Firfl, merely eftablifhes a provifion againft arbitrary imprifon- 
ments by fheriffs; and the 14th Geo. III. c. 20. has an evident 
reference only to the payment of fines, and the illegality of de- 
tention on this account. Neither of them appears very f{trongly 
to bear upon the point in queftion. 

But if, for the fake of difcuflion, we fhould admit that our 
author had failed in fupporting his opinion by Magna Charta and 
the ftatute law’ of the country, we fhould {till conceive that he 
has an advantage over his adverfaries, in the arguments which he 
employs againft this practice of detention after acquittal by the 
grand jury; and which, indeed, are obvioufly fuch as the com- 
mon fenfe ,and common reafon of mankind mutt naturally fug- 
geft. His own ftatement of the difcharge of /ixty perfons at ong 
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Jeffon, againtt whom no bills had been found, and who, upon an 
average, had been afterwards detained three or four days and 
nights in prifon, cannot but fupply a number of valid objections 
againft a praétice which appears to trench fo unconftitutionally on 
the perfonal freedom of the fubjeét. Among this number, indeed, 
feveral might have been juftly fulpe&ted of guilt, but acquitted 
from defect of evidence; but it muft alfo be fuppofed, that a 
great proportion of them were acquitted upon the ftrongeft proofs 
or prefumptions of innocence. Without reference to the hard- 
ship of their former imprifonment, the fhame and punifhment 
they have undefervedly endured, and the privation which their fa- 
milies may have experienced from their abfence, they are again, 
though pronounced innocent, configned to the fame dreary prifon, 
and are compelled again to herd with mifcreants and felons expiat- 
ing in gaol the offences of which they have been convicted. It is 
unneceflary to appeal to the feelings of our readers, by attempt- 
ing to purfue the confequences that may attend a protracted de- 
tention of the innocent in prifon. ‘To the underftandings of the 
unprejudiced, it mult be evident, that the law never could intend 
to inflict an additional imprifonment of feveral days in fome in- 
ftances, and of more than a week in others, on perfons againft 
whom no charges have been found to exift by the grand inqueft 
of their country. 

In order to render more palpable the hardfhip to which we have 
attended, we are tempted to fuppofe the following cafe.—A man is 
fent to prifon on fufpicion of an offence for which bail cannot be 
granted. When the grand jury proceed to examine the evidence for 
the profecution, it is difcovered that an egregious error has led to 
the imprifonment of a wrong perfon. The bill, of courfe, is thrown 
out. One would naturally imagine, that in fo obvious a cafe of 
mnocence, the perfon who had been thus falfely imprifoned, would 
be immediately fet at liberty, and would receive every poflible re- 
paration for the injuries which he has unjuftly fuftained, in cha- 
racter, in his worldly affairs, and in privation of domeftic comfort. 
So far from this, however, we find that he is remanded to prifon, 
where he is compelled to remain till regularly liberated in due 
courfe of law (as itis termed), by the commiffion of gaol de- 
livery. (Can it be denied, that this compulsory return to prifon, 
where he may experience a further detention of feveral days, is 
a moft fevere and oppreflive hardthip ? He has, it is true, the pow- 
er of commencing an action againtt his profecutor for falfe impri- 
jonment; but what damages can afford him an adequate com- 
penfation for all that he has undefervedly fuffered in mind, in per- 
fon, in refpeétability, in affetions! The unimpeachable purity 
with which juttice is adminiftered in this country, has long been 
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a fubject of national pride. It is therefore, in this, and indeed 
in every point of view, defirable, that the whole of its proceedings 
fhould be ftri€tly confiftent; and, as the law equitably regards 
the untried as innocent, it is the more anxioufly to be withed, 
that thofe whom it has declared innocent, fhould not be con- 
founded with the guilty. If it can be proved that the ends of 
juftice are more effeCtually anfwered by this practice of deten- 
tion, let it by all means be enforced. But however we may con- 
cur with Sir Richard in the view which he has taken of this fub- 
jet, we are obliged to remark, that the manner in which it appears 
to have been infifted on is not very confiftent with that decorum 
which the fubject itfelf required, and to which the parties intereft- 
ed in the difcuffion were eminently entitled. "Upon this occa- 
fion, and indeed in moft inftances in which the fheriffs have in- 
terfered, Sir Richard has contrived to advance himfelf fo pro- 
minently, as to refle& on his worthy colleague the difcredit of 
comparative inactivity. The correfpondence between the fhetiffs, 
introduced in the appendix, fufficiently fhows, that Mr Sheriff 
Smith was by no means treated with the refpe&t which he meritéd, 
both as fenior officer, and as a colleague in the execution of the fame 
duties. This want of harmony is the more to be regretted, fince, 
wherever it fubfifts between thofe who fill the higher magifterial 
offices, it is uniformly produ€tive of fome public disadvantage. The 
tone and character of Sir Richard’s letters to his colleague, refpeet- 
ing their memorial to the Recorder of London on the Peau 
practice of detention, very evidently proves, that Sir Richard’s con- 
du€t was equally precipitate and difrefpe&tful. Our limits ‘will 
not permit us to do more than refer the reader to the appendix of 
the work before us, if he fhould happen to feel more intereft than 
ourfelves in the querulous correfpondence of thefe worthy magi- 
ftrates. 

We have now to perform the very painful duty of accompany- 
ing the sheriffs through the gaols within their jurisdiction ; and 
many of our readers will, we have no doubt, shudder at the 
scenes which they present, of misfortune, misery, and crimi-+ 
nality. The prisons which come under the cognizance of the 
sheriffs of London, are, Newgate, or the county gaol ; the Poul- 
try and Giltspur-street Compters, which are the city prisons ; 
and Ludgate, which is appropriated for debtors who are citizens 
of London. 

Newgate is the great receptacle for pee of evety descrip- 
tion, ‘The annual average number of persons confined in this 
gaol, is said to fluctuate from four to five hundred prisoners. A 
few years ago, nearly eight hundred were. at one time confined 
there. A contagious fever was the consequence of this barbarous 
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experiment ; and the busy hand of death snatched from justice 
many of her victims. It has been calculated, that more than six 
hundred prisoners cannot be crowded into Newgate, without the 
tisk of an early appearance of contagious fever ; but, by the pre- 
caution of lime-washing the gaol, a greater number might per- 
haps be confined, without exposing them to the danger of so fa- 
tal a contagion. It has long been observed, that the prisons un- 
der the jurisdiction of the ordmary police-magistrates, are kept 
in a far more healthy and cleanly state, than those under the 
care of the sheriffs. The late sheriffs of London, however, 
paid every laudable attention to this point, and caused the 
different wards and rooms in Newgate to be thoroughly and 
tepeatedly washed with lime. ‘his is one of the most effec- 
tual modes of cleaning and purifying these miserable abodes of 
misfortune and of guilt; and we hope it will be regularly conti- 
nued by those who fill, and those who may succeed to, this im- 
portant office. 

It is a lamentable reflection, that the gaol of Newgate, exten- 
Sive as it is, is not sufficiently large for the accommodation of its 
unhappy tenants. Our regret is almost equally directed to the 
excessive number of debtors and delinquents, and to the incon- 
veniences which they sustain from this disproportion. These in- 
conveniences are not confined to mere privations of comfort ; for 
it is not in.a prison that personal comfort can be expected to be 
much studied ; but they often affect, and in a very serious de- 
gree, the health of those who are in confinement, and contribute 
to weaken or destroy the different degrees of morality, of which 
few or none are perhaps entirely destitute. 

It appears, from Sir Richard’s statements, that at the com- 
mencement of a session, there are generally in Newgate from 
one hundred to one hundred and thirty women. He compares, 
and, as he thinks, not unaptly, the manner in which they are 
disposed at night, to the arrangement of a slave-ship ; their ward 
being so constructed, as to admit fifty of them to sleep, in two 
rooms, within a space thirty-seven feet in length, and thirteen 
in breadth ; consequently, each person has an allotted breadth of 
only eighteen inches! ‘This wretched accommodation is, perhaps, 
less to be deplored, than the indiscriminate mixture, in the same 
room, of the unconvicted with those who have been found guil- 
ty ;—of those accused, perhaps on slight grounds, of crimes, 
with those against whom the charge has been established ; and of 
the young and repentant offender, with the old and hardened in 
transgression. 

The condition of the debtors in Newgate is in..some respects 
less painful than that of the women which we have just mari 
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ed. They have a little better accommodation with respect to 
room ; but, as the average number of debtors has beén computed 
at about two hundred persons, the gaol is not sufficiently large 
to admit of a separation of classes, suited to their different habits 
and feelings. - They are, besides, subjected ‘to many restraints, 
which are not imposed on those who are confined in the Fleet 
and King’s Bench prisons. ~The very circumstance of being com= 
mitted for debt to Newgate, has a tendency to degrade an unfor- 
tunate individual, more than confinement for the same catise in 
any other prison. ‘The character and appearance of this gaol 
are suited to the exclusive receptidn of felons. The unhappy 
debtor feels debased, in his own estimation, by imprisonment un- 
der the same roof with thieves and murderers; and the assist. 
ance which he would often receive in any other place, is denied 
him in a gaol where he most requires it, and where, it is’ falsely 
presumed, that none but the most degraded and ‘worthless of 
mankind are detained. Like the soldier disgraced’ by corporal 
punishment, he often ceases afterwards to put a just value on 
himself in the station in which he is placed. The plan of appro- 
priating Newgate for the reception of felons alone, and of confin- 
ing debtors in a separate prison, which has been often proposed, 
and is strongly recommended in the work under consideration, 
could not fail to be productive of great advantages ; especially if 
strict attention were given to the important point of dividing the 
prisoners into such classes as might prevent all the injurious con- 
sequences arising from that indiscriminate mixture of persons, 
which surely cannot be too severely censured. 

‘ In the want of room,” Sir Richard observes, * is comprehended 
most of the evils which belong to this prison. Separation cannot be 
effected among the different Sanath the prisoners, while there is 
only one mail yard, containing but two wards, for every description 
of women, and while there are but two common yards for every de- 
scription of men. Those only committed for trial}, those actually 
convicted ; hardened and first oflenders ; the profligate and the evil- 
disposed ; the innocent and the guilty, ought not to be mingled in- 
discriminately together. While this ig the practice, Newgate is ne- 
cessarily little better than a public seminaty of vice, and for teach- 
ing the art of thieving. I have been shocked to sce boys of thir- 
teen, fourteen, and fifteen, confined for months together in the same 
yard with hardened and incorrigible offenders. ‘Those committed 
for first, or for small offences, are constantly placed within this same 
sphere of moral contamination. I-have attempted all-that could be 
done with two yards; and ‘for many months the transports and re- 
spites from death have been kept in one yard, while the fines, and 
persons committed for trial, have been kept in the other. Of course, 
however, amidst persans of these two general descriptions, would be 
‘ M2 tound 
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found every shade of depravity ; and it would have afforded me the 
highest satisfaction to be able, if I had possessed the means, to di- 
vide the convicts into two classes, and the others into three, consist- 
ing of old offenders, of first offenders, and of boys. 

. somes the women, all the ordinary feelings of the sex are out- 
raged by their indiscriminate association. The shameless victims of 
lust and profligacy are placed in the same chamber with others, who, 
however they may have offended the law in particular points, still 
preserve their respect for decency and decorum. In immediate con- 
tact with such abandoned women, other young persons are compelled 
to pass their time between their commitment and the sessions, when, 
of course, it often happens, that the bill is not found against them 
by the grand jury, ‘or they are acquitted by the petty jury! Sepa- 
ration in any degree would be useful; and I think it possible, at 
some expense, even in the present size of the building, to divide these 
females into their two distinct classes. But if the city of London 
should make the addition to the prison which I have previously sug- 
gested (by purchasing the building of the College of Physicians), 
all the degrees of separation may take place, which are necessary to 
the comfort and reform of these unhappy persons.’ p. 93—96. 

To relieve the crowded ftate of the prifon, and to remove 
fome of the female prifoners from this fchool of vice, the theriffs 
concurred in recommending the cafes of fifty of them to the im- 
mediate compaflion of government. But as the courfe of pro- 
ceeding which they propofed, was confidered both as unprece- 
dented, and inconfiftent with the eftablifhed adminiftration of 
juftice, they afterwards limited their applications to ten or twelve 
cafes only ; and the refult is acknowledged to have been fatisfac- 
tory. Sir Richard enters, however, into an idle and frivolous ar- 
gument againft the practice, uniformly adopted by government, 
of referring all petitions, in the firft inftance, to the judge who 
tried the refpective parties. ‘ Conviéted perfons,’ he fays, * who 
addrefs petitions to the Throne, and fend them, pro forma, to the 
Secretary of State’s office, do not apply for /aw, but for mercy.” 
Bat, furely, it is of material importance to afcertain the grounds 
upon which the prifoner may be regarded as entitled to mercy ; 
and, after the witnefles are difmiffed, no one but the judge can be 
fully in poffeflion of all the circumftances of the cafe. Sir Richard 
appears to have taken but a narrow view of the fubje&t. He does 
not perceive, that the adminiftration of our criminal laws would 
foon be brought into difrepute, if the fentences of the judges were, 
. without any reference to their reports, expofed to frequent re- 
verfal. 

Finding themfelves once engaged in correfpondence with the 
Secretary of State, the fheriffs appear to have enlarged their views ; 
and, conceiving that the punifhment of tranfportation for feven 
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years operates, with refpect to female convicts, as a fentence of 
tranfportation for life, they addrefs, in the fhape of a memorial, 
a remonftrance to Lord Hawkefbury on that fubje&t. Not con- 
tent with fimply ftating the grievance in queftion, they proceed, 
in the character of politicians, to argue the point with the Secre- 
tary of State. That this ftyle of reafoning was not altogether ac- 
ceptable in the quarter to which it was addreffed, feems pretty 
evident from the manner in which it was noticed. No anfwer 
appears to have been returned, except a mere acknowledgement 
of its receipt. Nothing, indeed, can be more evident, than that 
the fheriffs of London had no right, in their official capacity, to 
apply to the Secretary of State for an alteration of the general 
law. With regard to the fubje&t of their application, though it 
be evidently impoffible to juftify or approve of the unlimited 
extenfion of a punifhment, the legal duration of which is limit- 
ed to a comparatively fhort period of time, Ji with regard 
to female convicts, the hardthip is perhaps lefs feverely felt than 
is commonly imagined. The fituation of female convicts is fuch, 
that they fenfibly feel the dependence of their condition ; and this 
very circumftance facilitates the formation of permanent conne- 
xions, which fupply them with very {trong motives for continu- 
ing in the colony « & the term of their refpetive fentences has 
expired. Befides, as they hold there a higher place in the fcale of 
character than they would be able to maintain, in the event of 
their returning to this country, their feelings fuggeft to them the 
convenience of remaining in a place where they are likely to be 
expofed to the leaft difrefpeft. ‘The great expenie attending the 
tranfportation of convicts is certainly entitled to the economical 
confideration of government. It can fcarcely amount to 12o0l, 
per head, as ftated by our author ; but the fum of tool. per head, 
at which it has been eftimated by perfons well acquainted with 
the fubje&t, including every contingent expenfe, together with the 
contract, muft occafion a very large expenditure, when it is con- 
fidered that about feven hundred perfons are annually tranfpart- 
ed to Botany Bay. Such a punifhment may therefore be faid to 
be felt by the nation, as well as by the individual who incurs this 
penalty “A his tran{greflions. 

We heartily join with Sir Richard in reprobation of the long 
eftablifhed, but moft objeCtionable practice, of compelling pri- 
foners to pay the falaries of the gaolers in the fhape of fees. 
They fall with peculiar hardfhip on the poorer clafs of individuals 
from whom they are demanded and, in the cafe of the unfortu- 
nate debtor, they bear almoft a character of extortion. Where 
the gaol fees are not fixed, frequent impofitions appear inevitable. 
Where the laws impofe only perfonal reftraint, they operate as 
fines. But their effect, as far as relates to infolvent debtors, feems 
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to be in decided oppofition to the fpirit of the law; for the very 
remedy for debt provided by the law, tends to increafe the em- 
Laptalfeinets of the debtor, and, confequently, to aggravate the 
evil that requires this remedy. Detention for the payment of fees 
is, in the inftances {pecified in the 14. Geo. III. c. 20., declared 
10 be illegal; and we have little doubt that it in moft, or in all 
cafes, is the fame. A certain procefs of Jaw is requifite to be ob- 
ferved, before any perfon can be confined for debt; but, when 
circumftances enable him to difcharge the debt, the gaoler, before 
fetting him at liberty, demands the payment of certain fees; and, 
if they are not paid, he flill detains him in prifon, Is he autho- 
rifed by law to exercife, at his own difcretion, this power of de- 
tention? This point fhould be determined. If the gaoler has 
a legal claim to certain fees, the law will enable him, by the ufual 
procefs for debt, to enforce the payment of them ; but it does not 
appear that he retains, in his own hands, the power of enforcing 
the payment of his fees, previous to the liberation of his prifoner. 
The only effectual mode of obviating thefe diftrefing dilliculties, 
is to give the officers conneCted with gaols and prifons fixed fa- 
laries, and to recognize no other demands on perfons confined in 
them, than thofe which they ought in reafon to pay for articles of 
extra-accommodation. So long, however, as the practice of de- 
manding fees is perfifted in, the plan propofed ia the letter to the 
Livery, of affixing a table of them in the prifon, ought to be ad- 
opted, to prevent prifoners from being expofed to impofitions. 

‘The fcenes of mifery and want which the duties of their of- 
fice frequently compelled them to witnefs, induced the theriffs to 
make an appeal to the benevolent part of the public, in order 
that a fund might be raifed, to be called the Sheriff’s Fund, and 
to be appropriated to the following purpofes. 

‘ 1. The temporary relief of the distressed families and dependants 
pf persons in confinement. 

‘ 2. A temporary provision for persons, who, on being discharg- 
ed from confinement, have no, means of present subsistence. 

‘ 3. The purchase of such tools, implements and materials, as 
may be conducive to habits of industry in debtors and criminals, 

* 4. The pecuniary aid of other objects of distress, who come un- 
der the official cognizance of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. ’ 

In the courfe of the year, about sool. were collected, and re- 
lief was extended to'many diftrefled individuals and their families. 
Want of room prevented the third obje& of the fund from being 
carried into effect. ‘Fhe difburfements to March 1808, amount- 
ed to nearly 300]. We cannot help noticing one of the items in 
the ftatement, in order that the generous may fee what extenfive 
relief may be derived from even a {mall charitable contribution, 
when judicioufly applied. . 
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* For legal assistance, by means of which twenty-nine poor débt- 
ors have been liberated from Newgate, after long imprisonments, 
(the number of whose wives and children exceeded one hundred and 
twenty souls), and many of them were sailors arrested by crimps on 

ham actions, or persons imprisoned on false pretence, 237. 10s. ’ 

The expenfes of advertifing and printing, we are forry to per- 
ceive, amount to a very large fum; but this may perhaps necef- 
farily attend the firft eitablifhment of fuch a fund, and may, in 
future, if its exiftence fhould become permanent, be confiderably 
diminithed, The application of the fund, as {tated in the Appen- 
dlix, feems, for the moft part, to have been judicious. From oye 
item it appears, that porter was allowed to feveral prifoners threat- 
ened with low fevers for want of adequate fuftenance. The ge- 
neral allowance to the prifoners in Newgate is hardly fufficient for 
their fupport. Whenever they are expofed to fevers from want 
. of nourifhment, this allowance ought furely to be immediately 
augmented. The fevere difcipline of the army inflicts, in ordi- 
nary cases, only that degree of chaftifement which the foldier is 
able to bear; and the difcipline of the gaol ought to be equally 
careful of the lives of thofe who are fuffering the penalty of im- 
prifonment. As the duties of the theriffs demand a frequent in- 
ipeCtion of the ae and prifons within their jurifdiction, they 
muft neceffarily be enabled to judge in what inflances relicf may 
be granted with propriety and effect ; and we earneftly hope, that 
thofe who are now in office will ftrenuoufly exert themfelves in 
‘upport of a fund, which may fo eafily be rendered a fource of 
fuch extenfive and invaluable relief. 

Iris unneceflary to conduct our readers through the other pri- 
fons. They exhibit nearly the fame fcenes as thofe we have juft 
quitted. ‘They are generally crowded to excefs; and the ixcon- 
veniences arifing from this circumftance, and from the indifcri- 
minate mixture of the prifoners, are fuch as have been already 
defcribed. In general, however, their condition is not fo com- 
fortlefs as in Newgate; and, in fome of them, the prifoners have 
the benefit of more air and exercife, and fome few advantages in 
point of accommodation. 

‘The laft point which our limits permit us to notice, relates to 
the fheriffs’ officers and the lock-up houfes. The writs annually 
addrefied to the theriffs of Middlefex, our author computes at no 
lefs than twenty-four thoufand,. The duty of executing and re- 
turning them is for the moft part confided to certain perfons, who 
act as deputies to the under-fheriffs. In the city of London, this 
duty is executed by the fecondaries, who are permanent under- 
fheriffs, and who obtain their appointments from the corporation 
by purchaie. Thirty-nine theriffs’ officers, or bailiffs, each hav- 
ing two or three affiftants, are employed by the office of the 
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fheriff of Middlefex. To prevent them from praétifing extortion 
or cruelty in the difcharge of their duty, Sir Richard Phillips ex- 
erted himfelf to enforce the provifions of an a€t paffed in the 32d 
of Geo. IL, for regulating the procefs of arrefts. He furnifhed 
the officers with extraéts from this and other aéts relating to this 
fubje&, and affixed them in places likely to be feen by perfons 
under arreft. A claufe of the 32. Geo. II. c. 28. (the a&t, we 
fuppofe, to which he alludes), dire€ts, that no charges fhall be 
made in lock-up houfes, except fuch as are rated, from time to 
time, by the juftices of the peace in general or quarter-feflions. 
Sir Richard proceeded, accordingly, to make out a table of rates, 
which he fubmitted to the quarter-feflions for Middlefex. They 
were immediately confirmed, with flight variations, and officially 
communicated by the clerk of the peace. He was lefs fuccefsful 
in the city of London, where the lock-up houfes remain without 
any regulation to this effe€t. It is true, that in London there are 
only two houfes of this defcription, while, in the county of Mid- 
dlefex there are not lefs than thirteen; but it is neverthelefs de- 
firable that this neceflary regulation fhould be quite univerfal. 
It is monftrous that any facilities fhould be left to the praCtice of 
extortion from perfons already fo unfortunate. 

Sir Richard Phillips appears to have fucceeded, to the utmoft 
extent of his wifhes, in the accomplifhment of another point, of 
fome importance to the perfonal liberty of the fubje&. If a per- 
fon in confinement fhould obtain the means of difcharging his 
debt, he is neverthelefs obliged to fubmit to a further detention, 
until certain regifters are examined, for the purpofe of afcertain- 
ing whether or not any other writs have been ifflued againft him. 
Thefe regifters, however, were not acceflible after certain hours, 
nor on Sundays and holidays. ‘They are now, through the ex- 
ertions of Sir Richard, acceffible at all times; and the debtor, 
who has procured the means of liberation, may obtain his free- 
dom with the leaft poffible delay. It isto be regretted that this 
arrangement has not yet been adopted by the fecondaries in the 
city of London. 

He alfo fucceeded in effe€ting a reduction of the bail-bond fee, 
which is ufually taken at the office of the fheriff-of Middlefex. 
"This fee he found fufficiently reafonable in the fecondaries’ of- 
fice. ‘Towards the conclufion of the Letter, he recommends 
fome ufeful alterations in the mode of taking bail in Middlefex, 
which appears to admit «f an exceptionable difcretion in the offi- 
cer to whom it 1s offered; and he reafonably fuggefts the proprie- 
ty of aflimilating the practice in Middlefex to the fyftematic courfe 
adopted in the office of the fecondaries. After a xecapitulation of 
the various points on which he has infifted, he concludes with an 
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explanation of the motives which induced him to addrefs this let- 
ter to the Livery of London. We thall give him an opportunity 
of ftating them in his own words. 

* Independently of the immediate local effects which will result, 
I hope, from the promulgation of the preceding truths and princi- 
ples, I cannot dissemble my wish, that what I have written- should 
be candidly received as a legacy by my successors in office, and that 
it should have an influence on the practices of sheriffs throughout 
the empire. For my own part, I have had occasion to lament, with- 
in these few weeks, that I did not possess my present knowledge of 
the details of my official duties many months before; and I am 
therefore sanguine enough to believe, that other sheriffs, on their en- 
trance into the office, may avail themselves of my experience, al- 
though they may not adopt my opinions relative to all the topics of 
which I have treated. In this respect, I venture to hope that the 
publication may be useful to my country. 

‘ If I am solicitous about its success, it is not for myself; it is 
for those liberties of Englishmen which it has been my pride to as- 
sert, and for those helpless victims, whose cause I plead with trem- 
bling anxiety, lest it may suffer from any imperfection of its advo- 
cate. 

‘ For my own part, having no personal views, and little to hope 
or to fear from the issue of this discussion, I cannot conceive that 
my motives are liable to misinterpretation, or that my earnestness 
can be ascribed to feelings of a sinister nature. I have simply obey- 
ed the dictates of my conscience ; and I am willing to stand or fall 
by the cause which I have asserted. All I wish is, that the several 
questions may be decided on their own. merits, and that their advo- 
cate may be judged dispassionately, on the fair interpretation of his 
arguments and declarations ! 

* In conclusion, I beg to observe, that the topics on which I have 
treated are plain matters of fact ; they have nothing to do with un- 
certain theories or speculations ; and they come home-to every man’s 
business and bosom. ? 

The ftyle of the letter is plain and perfpicuous, and invites nei- 
ther cenfure nor praife : nor is ftyle, in a work of this defcription, 
an object of any great importance. It is rather more material, 
however, to obferve, that it is eafy to perceive that Sir Richard 
has been occafionally precipitate, and that he has fometimes pre- 
fumed a little on the high funétions of his office, and attempted 
to reduce to practice his own fpeculative opinions, without. pro- 
per deference to the fentiments of | se of greater knowledge 
and experience, and of higher proteffional rank and dignity. Al- 
though, however, he may be deficient in that finer fpecies of fa- 
gacity, which eyiables a perfon to avail himfelf of the prejudices 
and affeCtions of others, and to employ them as inftruments for 
the promotion of objects of public utility, it is proper to fay, he 
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has not been wanting in the more effential quality of courage re- 
quifite to point out thofe abufes to which the hand of correétion 
might be applied. This {pecies of courage feems but too often 
to abandon thofe who arrive at the higher offices, whether poli- 
tical or magifterial. To difturb the exifting order of things, how- 
ever defective, is a dangerous experiment, where the office held 
by an individual is confidered as a ftep to promotion. Yet the 
moft correét knowledge of abufes muft naturally be in the poflel- 
fion of thofe who fill the offices in which they are committed ; 
and, as few are difpofed to communicate this ferviceable intelli- 
gence to the public, the more credit is due to thofe who difcharge 
a duty, from the performance of which the greater part of man- 
kind have commonly been found to fhrink back. We are not en- 
titled, on fuch occafions, to inftitute too rigorous an inquiry into 
his motives, or his manner of proceeding. It is by no means im- 
probable that an undue love of popularity, and a rough, aflum- 
ing manner, may have characterized, to a certain extent, both the 
motive of Sir Richard’s condudt, and the mode of his proceed- 
ing. But if he has rendered a fervice to the public, it is not, on 
this account, lefs entitled to acknowledgement. Every man has 
not the grace of modeily, or the gift of conciliation; and it would 
be too great a difcouragement to poor human virtue, if we were 
to withhold our praife tor public fervices, till we were fatisfied 
that they had not been diétated, in any degree, by felfith confi- 
derations. 


Art. XII. An Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Bri- 

tain, with a View to explain the Causes of the Disasters of the late and 
present Wars. By Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. London, 1808, 
8vo. pp. 262. J. Bell. 


HE view which this author takes of our foreign affairs, may 
be explained in few words, The great phenomenon in the 
modern history of Europe is the French revolution. It is by that 
gteat central movement that those of the surrounding nations 
have, for a series of years, been directed. What were the dan- 
gers to which it gave birth? and what has been the policy by 
which our government has endeavoured to counteract them ? 
Mr Leckie, like other authors, has conceived the object of his 
inquiry a great deal too vaguely ; and has, in consequence, given 
us abundance of loose and inapplicable writing; but those two 
questions express the real points to which the retrospective part 
of his book is directed, 
The 
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‘The ministers of Great Britain, he thinks, have all along mis- 
understood the nature of the French revolution,—have been mis- 
guided in their counsels by an unpardonable ignorance of the state 
into which time and events had brought the nations of Europe,— 
and have employed means as weak and irrational in their combin- 
ation, as unenlightened and unprofitable in their end. Little, in 
his opinion, was that man acquainted with the modes of think- 
ing, and the state of government in the diiferent kingdoms of 
this quarter of the globe, who could build any hopes upon a co- 
alition of the old European powers against republican France. 
‘The first crusade, as he calls it, upon the fall of the monarchy, 
was, under the pretence of reestablishing the throne, a treaty of 
partition ;—the fortresses taken displayed the standard of Aus- 
tria, not that of Bourbon. The jealousy of Prussia opened a se- 
cret understanding between her and the portentous republic ; and 
the minister of Great Britain ought to have known, that out of 
these materials were not to be forged the arms which could sub- 
due a great nation, combined by the real enthusiasm of liberty ; 
though mistaken as to the means of obtaining it. ‘The inhabitants 
of Holland and the Netherlands had, but a Res years before, ex- 
hibited a republican spirit; and the internal commotions of those 
countries had been with difficulty quelled. Yet, without weighing 
these important circumstances,—without considering or under- 
standing ‘ the corruption and degeneracy of the Austrian cabinet, 
the weakness of the government, the cabals of the court, the insin- 
cerity of her military officers,’ these countries, with Great Bri- 
tain, were forced into a coalition ; and-*® a mass of such discord- 
ant materials,’ says our author, ‘ was mistaken for a combina- 
tion of all the regular governments against anarchy. ’ 

It was not enough for us to get into an evil course. We per- 
sisted in it with an obstinacy and infatuation which has no pa- 
rallel. No sooner was one coalition baffled, than we formed an- 
other. We expended the resources of the most flourishing coun- 
try in the universe, with a ity V8 Mee as no age or nation 
had ever witnessed ; while every fresh effort was attended with a 
new accession to the power of our enemy. ‘ Our whole con- 
duct,’ says Mr Leckie, ‘ has been marked by indecision and 
weakness of measures. From the time that Pichegru invaded 
Holland, and drove the British from the Continent, hostilities on 
our side were never conducted on any regular plan, or founded 
on a general view of the state of the world.’ 

Our conduct abroad, however, was the natural result of the 
principles espoused at home. When to the fears, which were 
first excited by the doctrines of the French, was added the ter- 
ror arising from the success of their arms, well disposed men 
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were naturally alarmed for the tranquillity and order of their 
country; and looked round with anxiety for the means of ar- 
resting the dangerous torrent of innovation. The most expe- 
dient which obviously suggested itself, was to defend every 
thing established, whether good or bad; to persecute every 
man as dangerous who should dare to say there were faults, ei- 
ther in our own, or any other government; and to regard it as 
the pole-star of our policy, to preserve or replace every thing on 
the foundation on which it stood previous to the explosion of the 
infernal machine at Paris. This, accordingly, was the policy 
adopted by our government. Instead of inquiring what was ca- 
pable of standing, or what was capable of aiding us in the go- 
vernments around,—instead of inquiring what was best calculated 
for the prosperity and independence of our own empire, ‘ we be- 
came the knights-errant,’ says Mr Leckie, * of every weak, de- 
generate, and despotic state in Europe, Asia, and Africa.’ Our 
efforts were wasted in supporting what it was vain to attempt to 
support. We abstained from availing ourselves of the most glori- 
ous advantages, that we might not disturb corruption in her 
strong holds,—though we might have seen that many of these 
strong holds were now rotten at the foundation, and nodding to 
their fall. 

Without pursuing any further the train of thought which is 
suggested by the criticisms of Mr Leckie, on the conduct of our 
government in regard to foreign affairs since the eventful era of 
the French revolution, we cannot leave the consideration of the 
partial and illiberal views of policy suggested by this direful 
event, without adverting one moment to the effects which these 
views have produced in our internal and domestic affairs. It is 
here that the deepest wounds have been received ;—it is here that 
the cure will be most slowly effected. These views have given 
encouragement to assume a greater controul over the liberties of 
the people, to make vast accessions to the patronage of the 
Crown ; and they have extended, to a miserable degree, venality 
and servitude among the principal classes of the nation. Events, 
indeed, have now taught us the folly of the illiberal doctrines 
suggested by the French revolution, in the conduct of our fo- 
reign affairs ; and it is time that our eyes should be opened to their 
baneful consequences in our domestic concerns. Easy has been 
the triumph of the French armies over venality and servitude, 
wherever they have found it. Even those among us who would 
prize the Epicurean delights of property under a certain gentle 
servitude which they picture in their imaginations, and are afraid 
even to breathe a sentiment in favour of liberty, lest it should 
shake the security of their darling possessions, would do well to 
consider 
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consider what has become of the property of those degenerate 
nobles, who, in the various countries which the French have 
overcome, had made themselves the agents of corruption and des- 
potism. 

Among the various details into which our author enters in 
support of his general criticisms. on the conduct of the British 
government in foreign affairs, he pays particular attention to the 
situation of Sicily.. He appears, from long residence on the spot, 
to be better qualified for the task than most of our countrymen, 
by whom the government of Sicily has been most strangely over- 
looked. It is indeed of late only that it has become in any re« 
markable degree connected with our interests; but now that it 
forms so prominent an object in our system of policyyrit is nota 
little to be regretted, that there is not, so far as we know, a book 
in the English language which conveys a tolerable idea of the in- 
ternal government and political situation of that island. We are 
extremely happy that Mr Leckie has afforded us an opportunity 
of performing, though in a very imperfect manner, this import- 
ant service ; and we give him our sincere and hearty thanks for 
the aid which he has contributed to us.in the outline which we 
shall here present. We are happy that we shall ‘be able to quote 
his authority for almost every statement which we shall find it ne- 
cessary to make. 

The distribution of the lands which was originally made by 
Roger, the Norman conqueror of Sicily, about the time of our 
William the First, still remains ; and forms, in reality, the basis 
on which the government stands. He divided the ‘lands into 
three parts; one of which he assigned to Aimse/f, as the demesnes 
of the crown; another he divided among his nobles, on the com- 
mon feudal conditions of military service; and the third was be- 
stowed upon the church, in the endowment of bishoprics, abbeys, 
convents, &c. 

That portion of the lands which is held as the demesnes of the 
crown, is under the immediate management of the towns there 
situated. Each town, according to the estimated revenue of the 
land within its district, pays to the king a certain annual sum, 
denominated the King’s Patrimony, besides maintaining the po- 
lice, roads, &c.; and a Board, denominated the Tribunal of Pa- 
trimony, is established at Palermo, which takes cognizance of the 
whole. The barons, holding their lands on feudal conditions, 
are not permitted to alienate them; and no sale takes place but 
with the express permission of the king. ‘The lands of the 
church are of course a fixed and unchangeable possession; and 
the towns on the demesnial lands having only an administrative 
right, have no pretensions to any power of alienation. The whole 
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lands of the island, therefore, are locked up from exchange, and 
from all the advantages which the free circulation of landed pro- 
perty is calculated to produce. Mr Leckie informs us, that the 
miseries attendant upon this wniversal entail had lately produced 
some futile attempts to relax the restrictions upon alienation,— 
attempts, however, which experience had proved to be inade- 
quate ; that the universal want of money among the owners of 
land, who are debarred from selling one part of it to improve the 
rest, perpetuates the desolation of the country. As the land of 
the nobles is equally debarred from division as from sale, the 
younger branches of the noble families, such of them at least as 
do not find a maintenance in the church, are in the most humili- 
ating and wretched situation. 

It is unnecessary to mention the king as part of the govern- 
ment of Sicily. The Gothic tribes who overran the Roman em- 
pire, everywhere carried with: them their original notions of 
liberty ; and the institution of a parliament universally attests 
the care they had for its preservation. ‘The parliament of Sicily, 
however, is very circumscribed in its functions. It has no legis- 
lative power ; it has no right to discuss the measures of govern- 
ment; and no means to influence its determinations, except by 
preferring sometimes a request in conjunction with a grant. The 
king, however, complies only as he judges proper. ‘The sole 
business of the parliament is to grant taxes. These are always 
voted for three years. It is therefore periodically summoned, at 
the expiration of that time, to renew the old supplies, or to 
grant additional ones, if the exigencies of the government render 
them necessary ; and as soon as this business is finished, the par- 
liament is dismissed, 

The Sicilian parliament is constituted in the following manner. 
It consists of three houses: the house of the nobles, or the ba- 
ronial house ; the ecclesiastical house ; and the demesnial house, 
or that composed of deputies from the towns situated within the 
royal demesnes. ‘The baronial house is composed of the great 
barons, or the heirs and possessors of those lands which Roger 
the Norman originally distributed among his chiefs. Every one 
of those barons on whose lands there is one town, has a seat in 
the house ; and for every town on his own lands he has’ a vote. 
The ecclesiastical house consists of archbishops, bishops, and the 
heads of such monastic houses as possess lands. As these are, in 
general, the younger sons of noble families, the views of the ec- 
clesiastical are never at variance with those of the baronial house. 
‘Vhe deputies who compose the demesnial house, are not chosen 
by the people. They are merely nominated by the corpora- 
tions of the royal towns which send them ; and the members of 
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those corporations, instead of being elected by the people whom 
they govern, are annually appointed by the Tribanal of Patrimony 
at Palermo—thet board erected by the king for the superintend- 
ance of his demesnial patrimony. ‘The deputies whom the cor- 
porations choose, are generally their attornies at Palermo; and 
as one man may be the attorney of several corporations, it very 
often happens that one man is the representative of two or three 
towns at once. ‘These men are almost always dependent upon 
the nobles; and the vote of the demesnial house thus follows 
that of the baronial as a thing of course. 

By this constitution it appears, that the parliament of Sicily is, 
properly speaking, composed solely of the nobles; and the power 
of levying the taxes is placed entirely in their hands. The con- 
sequence is remarkable and instructive. They have wniformly 
exempted themselves from the burdens of the state, and imposed 
them on the rest of the community. The supplies are distin- 
guished into certain portions, called donatives, each consisting of _ 
a defined sum, but not all equal in amount. Of these there ate 
eighteen ; thirteen of which are denominated ordinary, and five 
extraordinary. From the thirteen ordinary donatives the barons 
have voted themselves entirely exempt. ‘The ecclesiastics, though 
not totally spared, approach to that happy point very nearly. 
They are entirely exempt, as well as the barons, from five of the 
ordinary donatives ; and, though they contribute to the remain- 
ing eight, it is only at the rate of a sixth, or rather less. The 
whole, therefore, of the ordinary donatives, with the trifling 
exception of about an eighteenth part, is laid upon the lower 
and middling classes of the people. Even with regard to the 
extraordinary donatives, the comes have preserved themselves 
almost equally free. They pay a small rate to four of them, 
which amounts to about a sixteenth only of the whole; and 
in this they include the quota of those who. bear titles with- 
out possessing fiefs; so that their real share is considerably 
less. Of the extraordinary donatives, the parliamentary pre- 
lates contribute only to three, or nearly one nineteenth part of 
the whole. About one tenth, therefore, of the extraordina’ 
donatives are borne by the nobles and the church ; and the whole 
of these also, with the exception of this small proportion, is 
thrown upon the people. ‘The nobles and the church possess two 
thirds of the lands of the kingdom, yet they bear between them 
only one eighteenth part of the ordinary-donatives, and one tenth 
of the extraordinary. ‘The people who have no landed property, 
the farmers, tradesmen and labourers, are loaded with the bur- 
den, while these contribute only their pittance. 

The mode in which these donatives are raised, is the next cir- 
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cumstance which requires consideration. The sum to be levied, 
after deducting the small contributions of the nobles and the 
church, is distributed among the different corporations of the 
kingdom. ‘The great cities of Palermo and Messina are assessed, 
the one at-one tenth, the other at two thirds of a tenth of the 
whole. The other corporations are assessed in the following 
manner. For ten of the donatives, an equal division is made be- 
tween the towns on the demesnial, and those on the baronial 
lands, without any regard to the number or riches of the inhabi- 
tants.. For the remainder, each order of corporations is assessed 
by a distinct rule, one according to the population, the other ac- 
cording toa valuation of property. A distribution entirely arbi- 
trary is made with regard to the extraordinary donatives. 

‘The particular sum which every corporation has to pay being 
thus fixed, an order is issued upon it for this purpose; and it 
may raise the sum demanded, on the people within, its jurisdic- 
tion, in any form which it deems most expedient, only subject 
to the approbation of the Tribunal of Patrimony. It follows, 
that the revenue-laws are different and discordant in every two 
districts of the kingdom, and produce confusion and trouble with- 
out end. The general plan, however, upon which the business 
is conducted, is remarkable. ‘The great tax is on bread, or flour. 
It is levied by the royal towns on the lands within their district, 
in the following manner. An account is taken of what propor- 
tion is under tillage, and what is in pasture. From this an esti- 
mate is made of the number of people employed; and from the 
number of people, an estimate is made of the bread which they 
annually consume. According to the last estimate, an assessment 
is levied upon the renter. In some places, the tax on bread is 
farmed out. The farmers of it go from house to house, says 
Mr Leckie, § to examine the bread which the unfortunate hus- 
bandman makes ; and he who should sell a loaf to an hungry tra- 
veller, would subject himself to fine and imprisonment.’ In re- 
gard to the towns, the tax is levied upon the flour. It pays at 
the gate of the town, as it returns from the mill. This is the 
principal source of revenue in Sicily. After the rax on the first 
of the necessaries of life, follow those on articles of secondary 
necessity. ‘The imposts on cheese manufactured, and on the pur- 
chase and sale of cattle, are among the principal taxes of the 
island. 

Besides the eighteen donatives, an additional contribution has 
been raised for some years past, which has obtained the name of 
milliont. It is distributed in the usual manner among the corpo- 
rations. Of this, however, the barons pay a certain small pro- 
portion, which is about four hundred times less, by Mr Leckie’s 
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account, than the proportion according to which the small farms 
are assessed. But, what is more remarkable than all, the baron 
pays not even this small proportion. He assumes the privilege of 
taxing his vassals to raise the money ; and taxes them in such a 
manner, that he levies five or six times the amount, and puts the 
surplus in his pocket. After all, ‘ these lords,’ says Mr Leckie, 
* are now five-and-twenty years in arrear to the crown.’ Such 
is an ottline of the system of internal taxation in the island of 
Sicily. 

The taxes on exports and imports, which correspond to the 
duties of tonnage and poundage, so famous in our own his- 
tory, are not subject to parliament. They are reckoned part 
of the hereditary and independent revenue of the crown, which 
the king may increase or diminish as he pleases. This, with 
the other branches of the king’s revenue, is committed en- 
tirely to the Tribunal of Patrimony, who are thus constituted the 
absolute masters of trade. They make a most extraordinary use 
of their trust. They establish no general rules ; they issue a spe- 
cial order, or permission, for every particular transaction. No 

_ article of the produce of the country, as corn, oil, cattle, &c. 
can be exported, even on paying the. duties, without an express 
permission ; and ‘ to procure this,’ says Mr Leckie, ‘ the trader 
must bribe through thick and thin. Sometimes,’ he adds, * the 
right of exportation is allowed for a short time, and then sudden- 
ly stopped ; and thus causes the ruin of those who had provided 
a quantity to ship off.” The permission to export hemp is an- 
nually given as a privilege to an individual, who is chosen solely 
for the weight of his bribe; and any merchant who may have 
occasion to deal in it, must purchase leave to export it from the 
monopolizer of the Tribunal of Patrimony. The city of Paler- 
mo is supplied with wine-and oil by a set of contractors, to whom 
the monopoly is secured. These contractors, by bribes to the 
Tribunal, annually obtain a prohibition of all exportation of those 
articles, till they are supplied with the quantity which they re- 
quire ; that is to say, till they have compelled the owners to sell to 
them at the price which suits their own cupidity. It is remark- 
able, that the duties on the importation of such commodities even 
as are the produce of the Sicilian soil, bear a very small propor- 
tion to the duties on the exportation of Sicilian produce. Even 
the reexportation of foreign commodities is treated with a similar 
lenity. It is the policy, therefore, of the ‘l'ribunal of Patrimony 
to encourage the agriculture of other countries, at the expense of 
the agriculture of their own. ‘ The raw produce of the soil,’ 
says Mr Leckie, ‘ which is the only source of riches to Sicily, 
finds so many obstacles to exportation, from the difficulties which 
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are ever thrown in the way of the merchant, that it seems as if 
the Tribunal of Patrimony took all the pains possible to keep the 
balance of trade always in favour of foreign nations.’ ‘This tri- 
bunal, which governs the commerce of Sicily in so singular a 
manner, is composed of six members ;—the President, the Con- 
servadore Generale, who is the King’s advocate, and four judges. 
‘They are all lawyers, § whose whole lives,’ says our author, 
© have been spent in scenes of the most iniquitous litigation, and 
who possess no kind of information on commerce; so that all 
commercial regulations, which, with us, are fixed by act of Parlia- 
ment, being here left to their will and caprice, are formed by ig- 
norance and venality. ’ 

If such is the mode in which the external trade of Sicily is 
managed, that in‘ which the domestic trade is managed is still 
more ruinous and irrational. We have already explained in what 
manner the supply of the capital, with two of its principal arti- 
cles of consumption, oil and cattle, is provided; namely, by a 
monoply in the hands of contractors. But of all the strange re- 

ulations which Sicily presents to our observation, none are more 
extraordinary than those relating to the corn trade. The ‘Tribunal 
of Patrimony issues, annually, an order to all the corporations of 
the kingdom, and to corn deputies, where the jurisdiction of the 
corporations does not extend, to provide themselves at harvest with 
a sufficient supply of corn for the whole year. For this purpose, 
they are invested with an absolute monoply of the crop within 
their respective jurisdictions, so as to prohibit, on the one hand, 
any part of the produce of their own district from being carried 
out of it, or any part of the produce of the neighbouring districts 
from being brought in. ‘Trade in corn, therefore, is not pers 
mitted to exist. ‘The districts in Sicily, where the harvest‘is plenti- 
ful, are not allowed, as in other countries, to relieve those where 
it is scanty 3 and as Sicily is extremely uneven in its surface, and 
various in its climate, there is no country where inequalities in 
the crops prevail to a greater extent, and where the want of that 
uniform supply, produced by freedom of trade, creates more ex- 
tensive mischief. ‘The corporations proceed in the most arbitrary, 
and often in the most capricious manner. They take an account, 
at harvest, of the produce, each of its own district, obliging 
every farmer, renter, or landholder, to give in a declaration of 
the quantity of corn his lands have produced. After this is done, 
they fix, by an arbitrary mandate, the price of corn ; and the grow- 
er is coinpelled to deliver, on demand, to the corporation, one third 
of his whole produce, at the price which they themselves have 
thought proper to name. 

This is the mode in which all the corporations, with a very 
few exceptions, Mr Leckie informs us, supply themselves ‘with 
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their annual store. Even after it is obtained, their tyranny 
is not at an end. If the price should fall, * the severest pe- 
nalties,’ he says, § are inflicted on any man who should en- 
deavour to bring his corn to market; and he must submit to 
sell it, giving up his profit to the corporation, or let it spoil 
in his magazines. If he grinds it into flour, it is seized; and, 
should he attempt to export it, he runs the risk of being cashiered 
and ruined.’ It sometimes happens, that when a corporation 
has fixed the assize in its own district high, because the crop is 
scanty, it buys its own provision, or part of it, ina neighbour- 
ing district, or of a great proprietor, at a rate below its own as« 
size. It thus supplies the market, while, at the same time, it pro- 
hibits the goers within its district from carrying their pro- 


duce to another. ‘ The unfortunate holders,’ to use the lan- 
guage of Mr Leckie, ‘ are thus obliged to sell at the price im- 
posed on them.’ Sometimes a corporation, after having given 


permission to the grower to sell his corn off, when, for some reason 
or another, it thinks proper to say it has enough, has called up- 
on him two months after to furnish his quota, whet the price 
has happened to rise, and cbliged him to purchase corn for that 
purpose at 30 per cent. loss. It is not always, indeed, that the 
corporations confine themselves to a man’s quota. Mr Leckie 
states an instance of a farmer, who had fifty quarters of wheat in 
his granary at a time when the supply was scanty, and the price 
high. The corporation, without asking any’ questions, broke 
open the doors, and carried the whole to its own magazine. The 
farmer appealed to the Tribunal of Patrimony. But what was 
the consequence? The proceeding of the corporation met with 
full approbation ; and it was only ordered to pay him at several 
months credit. Before these months expired, the members of 
the corporation, who are only elected for a year, went out of 
office; and the new members refused to pay the man his corn, 
as not being answerable for the deeds of their predecessors. The 
unfortunate sufferer appealed again to the ‘Tribunal of Patrimony. 
What now was their decision? Why, that the corporation: did 
right in refusing him payment. Thus was the farmer robbed of 
his corn, and of the ex cpense of two lawsuits. 

From this sketch, it is easy to infer the state to which agricul- 
ture is reduced in Sicily. No man who has any property to lose, 
will ever embark it ina business, in which he 1s liable to be rob- 
bed and plundered in the manner in which agriculture is ravaged 
in this beautiful island. ‘The cultivators, in such a situation, 

can be none but needy wretches, to whom a bare subsistence is 
gain. ‘The ground, for want of capital employed in the cultiva- 
tion, must be prevented from ot one tenth of its powers ; 
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and wherever the culture is operose, it must be allowed to run 
entirely desolate, That island, accordingly, which was once the 
granary of Rome, is now comparatively a barren waste. One of 
the richest spots on the face of the earth is one of the most un- 
productive. . A ccuntry combining, in a more wonderful degree 
than almost any other, the advantages of nature, ranks among the 
very last in its contributions to human existence, and to human 
happiness. 

When we contemplate the manner in which both the internal 
and external traffic of Sicily is managed, we are almost tempted 
to conclude, that it had been the actual object of her rulers to dis- 
courage industry, nay, to prevent its existence. Had her regula- 
tions indeed been contrived, and, with some ingenuity, for this 
express purpose, they could hardly have been better adapted to 
the end in view. Yet no set of rulers in the world were ever ac- 
tuated by such irrational and inhuman motives. The condition 
of Sicily, abject, deformed and wretched as it must be deemed, 
is the pure, natural, and unavoidable effect of permitting one or- 
der of the citizens to pursue their own interests, without any 
check or controul from the rest. ‘The desolation and imbecility 
of this fertile and delightful country, is a grand and’ instructive 
example of the consequences which naturally flow from allowing 
the aristocracy of a country, under a monarchical head, to en- 
gross the power of the state, and to thrust the people from all 
share in the management of national affairs. It is not according 
to the laws of human nature, that the interests of any order of 
men will, through a series of years, be protected, where the 
have not in their own hands the power of protecting them. Wher- 
ever the joint affairs of a community are not managed by the 
joint influence, fairly compounded of all the orders of which it 
consists,;—wherever the small number acquire the whole, or the 
greater part of the direction of the common interests, they are 
sure to draw towards themselves the advantages, and thrust up- 
on the multitude the burdens of the social union, to the utmost 
of their power. Where they are favoured by circumstances, and 
enabled to proceed to a great extent, they disfigure society, and 

roduce mischiefs which revolt the imagination of all who have 
Socom accustomed to a better order of things. Yet it is only in 
degree in which the cases differ, when it is the deformed aspect 
of Sicily that is presented to view, and when it is the spectacle of 
those states in which there is but a decided bias on the side of 
the aristocracy. 

There is nothing, indeed, in political science which stands more 
in want of a philosophical investigation, than the influence of aristo- 
¢racy in human society. So great a tendency has it to predominate, 

that, 
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that, with the exception of those cases in which a military leader 
or chief swallows up the power both of aristocracy and people, 
there is perhaps no instance of a government, in the history of 
mankind, in which the power of the aristocracy did not exceed 
the proper limits, in which it was not more than a match for the 
power of the people, and enabled the rich and leading men to shift 
the burdens of the state from themselves upon the inferior orders. 
If any man doubts that this was the case in Athens, let him read, 
for ample conviction, the oration of Demosthenes adversus Lep- 
tinem. In fact, it is the influence of the people of Athens upon 
the public resolves of the state, in deciding in their assemblies 
the great questions of peace and war, of guilt or innocence—it 
is this to which we look, when we are struck with the power of 
the Athenian multitude. We never think of inquiring what means 
they possessed of protecting their interests against the opulent and 
powerful, or of compelling them to bear their just share of the 
public burdens. We do not consider, that when the people of 
Athens produced the most violent effects in the government, they 
were only tools in the hand of one party of leading men played 
off against the other. 

But whatever opinion we may form with regard to the govern- 
ment of Athens, which cannot be sufficiently illustrated here, we . 
presume there will be no doubt that, as a general fact, if not with- 
out exceptions, aristocracy prevails over the people in the compo- 
sition of governments. It requires but little power of reflection 
on the mighty influence of property, and the natural dispersion 
and imbecility of the people, to see how deep a foundation is laid 
in the ordinary circumstances of society for the prevalence of aris- 
tocratical over popular interests. ‘The natural bias of things in 
society, is towards the aggrandizement of the aristocracy. ‘lhere 
is a perpetual impulse in this direction. ‘This is the grand dis- 
turbing cause in the movements of the social machine. All the 
artificial helps of good government, are but so many contrivances 
to resist this natural tendency, and to aid the people in protecting 
themselves ; and all the helps which have ever yet been devised, 
have proved inadequate to the end proposed. 

It is far from being virtuous, therefore, or wise, as many un- 
thinking persons are too ready to suppose, to be perpetually on the 
watch to curb the power of the people, as perpetually tending to 
become exorbitant. The danger, in most cases, is all on the other 
side. The great problem of government is to find a counteract- 
ing force, equally steady and regular in its operations, to prevent 
those gradual changes in favour of aristocracy which the common 
state of things has so strong a tendency to produce. The peo- 
ple have no doubt the power of rising in tumult, and, when they 
ave galled by oppression, or _ by faction, of annihilat- 
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ing one set of nobles to make way for another. But what ad- 
vantage do they ever derive from this? No sooner have they dis- 
persed to their occupations, which they must always speedily do, 
than the individuals, whoever they be, in whose hands the great 
shares of property and powcr remain, pursue the very same course 
which was pursued by their predecessors. ‘The natural feelings 
of men impel them to be much more solicitous for their own in- 
terests, than for the interests of others ; and, being in a situation 
much more favourable than the people to render their efforts suc- 
cessful, they are always sure to preyail against them. 

If we trace the advantages which the people have, in certain 
happy situations, as in our own country, for example, obtained, we 
shall always find that they have been owing to certain accidental and 
extraordinary circumstances, not to the habitual tendency of affairs, 
or the power of the people themfelves. ‘The people of this coun- 
try were firft elevated by the kings, who united with them againft 
the nobles, They were next elevated by the nobles themfelves, 
who united with them againft the kings. ‘The firft efforts placed 
the people in the fituation which they held during the reigns of 
the Tudors. The fecond placed them in the fituation which they 
attained at the revolution. If we examine, however, the courfe 
of affairs fince that period, we fhall clearly difcover, that they 
have proceeded in their ufual courfe: and, notwith{tanding that 
the helps provided for the people to proteét their interefts are, in 
our happy conftitution, the flrongeft ever actually admitted in any 
government, all the changes which have taken place in the tex- 
ture of our common affairs, ha e been in favour of the ariftocra- 
tical intereft. Our fyftem of taxation, which is now fo enormous 
a machine, decidedly, and, to a degree, infinitely greater than is 
generally fuppofed, favours the higher orders, and throws the 
mighty burden upon the middling and the lower. The compofi- 
tion of the Commons’ Houfe of Parliament has become, confefled- 
ly, lefs dependent upon the voice of the people. The enormous 
revenue of the government, which is chiefly taken from the pock- 
ets of the people, is chiefly returned into the pockets of the high- 
er ranks, by whom fo great a proportion of the lucrative places 
are engrofied, But we are running too far from the government 
of Sicily, where ariftocratical abufes are carried to an excefs dif- 
guiting to every mind, ‘The fubje& is one, however, to which 
we fhall often return, If a cure is ever to be found for the dif- 
eafe, it muft be found in the improvement of the fcience of go- 
vernment, ‘The people themfelves more frequently injure than a- 
mend. As the {cience of government advances, one favourable 
inftitution may be created alter another, till the important obje& 
be in fome happy fituation accomplifhed. It is an objec no lefs 
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truly for the intereft of the higher orders, than for that of the 
lower. How infinitely more exalted is the fituation of an Englith 
nobleman, than that of a Sicilian! How much for the intereft 
has it been, of the higher orders in England, that their eggreflions 
were checked by the ‘elevation of the people! And how unfortu- 
nate is it for the nobles of Sicily, that their natural, but unenlight- 
ened efforts for their own advantage, were allowed to proceed till 
they produced the inftitutions which now defolate their country ! 
Whatever is for the intereft of the whole, mutt, by neceffity, be 
for the intereft of thofe in whofe hands the greateft fhares of the 
national pofleflions and national honours are placed. 

We have seen in what manner the influence of the Sicilian no- 
bles is exerted in the general administration of their country. The 
manner in which it is exerted on their own territories, which ex- 
tend to athird part of the kingdom, is no uninteresting considera- 
tion. In all. the towns situated upon his own lands, the baron 
nominates the magistrates, or members of the corporations, and 
the civil and criminal judges within his fief. ‘Che Tribunal of 
Patrimony, however, in consequence of the busi -s3 which it has 
to transact with the corporations, in superinte:. ing the taxes 
which they are bound to pay, has pretty generally : ssumed a 
right of confirming the choice of the baron, ‘ Where the lord, ’ 
says Mr Leckie, ‘ has the absolute choice, the s:...ery of the pea- 

sant is complete.’ Besides the right of nominating the magis- 
trates and the judges, he reserved to himself the power of dis- 
training at his own pleasure, in case of arrears or debts incurred 
to him on his estates. Among some reforms which the Marquis 
Caraccioli, a few years ago, when viceroy of Sicily, vainly attempt. 
ed, and lost his place for the attempt, he put an end to the pow- 
er of distraining at the discretion of the baron,—a practice which 
fortunately has. not been resumed. ‘The baron, however, still 
exercises the exclusive privilege of baking the bread which is 
sold in the markets over his whole territory. ‘This privilege is an- 
nually sold to the best bidder; and no one can, either publicly or 
privately, sell bread, but the individual by whom the monopoly 
is purchased. As there is NO competition, it is easy to conceive 
in what manner the market is supplied. The bread is not only 
bad, but unwholesome. But it is not enough to usurp the privi- 
lege of baking the bread on his territory ; the ‘baron usurps that al- 
so of killing the meat, and assumes the monoploy of butchering for 
his vassals. This, too, is annually sold for the highest sum it 
will fetch, and is a monopoly not only against the purchaser of 
meat, but the vender of cattle ; for no one must sell his ox but to 
the baron’s butcher. As the price at which the butcher must 
sell his meat is fixed in the contract, and £ two lean oxen,’ says 
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our author, ‘ will sell cheaper, weight for weight, than a fat one, 
it is the interest of the butcher to sell as much bone as he can, 
and refuse to treat with the owner of the fat ox.’ ‘The cheaper 
he can bsy his ox,—the baser meat, in short, the ox is likely to 
prove,—the higher will be his gains. ‘The state of the butcher 
market on the baronial territories may, then, be easily conceived. 
Nor is it those great articles alone to which the monopoly of the 
baron extends ; he seems to have hardly omitted any thing which 
was the object of consumption among his people. The sale of 
cheese, oil, wine, lard, &c. is claimed as his exclusive privi- 
lege ; and he sells the monopoly in the same manner as that of the 
baker and the butcher. He even monopoiizes the business of 
innkeeper; and ‘ the premium paid for his license absorbs,’ says 
Mr Leckie, ‘ so great a share of the profit, that the innkeepers 
are among the most miserable and dirty of the people.’ Besides 
his various monopolies, a duty is levied for the baron upon every 
head of cattle slaughtered. If he has oil in his magazines, he 
orders the purchaser of his monopoly for selling oil to buy no- 
where but of himself, and prohibits the oil of the neighbouring 
districts from being received within his territories ; whence his 
vassals are sometimes compelled to purchase their oil 20 per cent. 
dearer than it might be bought at a village two miles distant. 


* It is impossible, ’ says our author, in concluding his statements 
on this part of the subject, to enumerate the various methods 
taken to oppress this unfortunate people, who, added to these evils, 
support the whole weight of the public impositions. Thus, on 
the one hand, the barons contribute nothing to the support of the 
state; on the other, they enjoy the faculty of oppressing their 


countrymen. ’ 


The courts of juftice in Sicily are in a fituation correfponding 
to the other inftitutions of the kingdom. Befides the courts, e- 
itablifhed by the barons within their own domains, where the paf- 
fions of the lord, and the avarice of the judge, are the ruling prin- 
ciples, the Tribunal of Patrimony, from the right which it has af- 
fumed to interfere as the guardian of the king’s interefts, in all 
queftions of property, has ereéted itfelf into a eourt of law; and 
there are two other general tribunals for civil caufes. The falaries 
of the judges are trifling ; their chief emoluments depending up- 
op the fees of fuits, and the bribes which they openly receive. 
‘The adminiftration of juftice, Mr Leckie reprefents as venal and 
oppreflive to an extraordinary degree. The judge receives private 
visits from both parties, to instruct him beforehand, on the 
merits of the cause. The litigants, however, are not confronted, 
till the question is brought to a public hearing. ‘The great busi- 
ness of the court then seems to be, to embroil and perplex the 
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cause. As the fees, both of the judges and the lawyers, are in 
proportion to the number of hearings and decisions, a cause may 
be tried five times, and the last decision given in such undefined 
and equivocal terms, that it is frequently the cause of a fresh suit. 
Even this is not pronounced in open court, but is sent by the 
judge in writing from his own house; and is not made public, 
except by report. In criminal causes, the witnesses are not ex- 
amined in public, or confronted with the accused. When thrown 
into prison, such is the negligence in bringing them to trial, that 
they often remain till both.they and the accusation, says our au- 
thor, are forgotten. ‘The torture to make the person accused 
confess, is still an expedient of the criminal courts of Sicily ; and 
one singular species is here employed. ‘The victim is locked up 
in an arched dungeon, to be tortured into confession by famine, 
and the horror of his situation. If he persists in his refusal, he 
either dies of hunger, or, after the time which seems good to his 
judges, is permitted to depart. Mr Leckie, however, has been 
more anxious to impress his readers with a conviction of the fact, 
that the administration of justice in Scily is venal and corrupt, of 
which no one who is acquainted with the order of affairs in other 
places in a similar state of society, will have any doubt, than 
to convey to us a knowledge of the mode in which the courts 
of that island dispense injustice. So little, however, has been 
hitherto put in writing respecting the administration, curious in 
all its parts, of this country, that he would have performed an 
acceptable service, had he been somewhat more sparing in his 
reflections, and somewhat more liberal of his facts. 

With the education and character of the Sicilian nobility, the 
reft of Europe is much better acquainted, than with the political 
inftitutions of which they have been the authors. On this point, 
therefore, a few words will fufice. Some one of the lower order 
of the priefthood is generally taken into the houfe, at a wretched 
falary, to teach the young lord the elements of reading and writ- 
ing, and fome rudiments of the Latin language. This man is 
more on a level with the fervants, than the heads of the family. 
He is the confeffor and fpiritual guide of the domeftics, which 
naturally places him much in their fociety; creates familiarity be- 
tween them; and habituates him to their vices and manners. It 
is his bufinefs to accommodate himfelf to all circumftances with 
unwearied pliability; and as cunning and fervility are the principal 
means of lightening his burdens, he is feldom deficient in thofe ac- 
complifhments. He is very often the houfe-fteward, and almoft 
always the confidant of the mafter or miftrefs in their amours. 
With this man the pupils fpend a great part of their time among 
the fervants, witnefles of the arts which they mutually practile, 

and 
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and fuccefsful difciples in the leffons of duplicity and falfehood, 
which are there fo forcibly taught. Thefe, with the mummery of 
the Roman Catholic religion, in which tl hey are carefully trained, 

are the principal acquirements which they derive from their matter. 
He is uniformly their fycophant, indulgent to their floth and other 
vices, and ever ready to conceal or palliate their faults and defi- 
ciencies. From this precious tuition they pafs into the hands of 
another fet of priefis at their colleges, where they are taught a 
Jittle Catholic theology, the hiftory of the faints, and a little fchool 
logic; -but not one branch of knowledge fitted to enlarge the mind, 
or benefit fociety. About the age of fourteen or fifteen, they re- 
turn to their parents’ houfe, and enter upon the routine of noble 
or fafhionable life,—the chafe, and difhipation in the capital. The 
females are immured in convents of the groffeft ignorance till mar- 
riage. It is no uncommon thing for a woman of high rank to be 
unable either to read or write. ‘ All orders of the. clergy, whe- 
ther fecular or regular, are,’ fays Mr Leckie, ‘ with few excep- 
tions, illiterate, ignorant, and immoral.’ As the fees of ordina- 
tion are a confiderable perquifite of the bifhops, and as it is a great 
objet of pride, in every family not in fordid necelflity, to have 
one of the family a prieft, the number of clergy far exceeds even 
the immenfe funds deftined for their fupport. A great proportion 
of them are in the very loweft condition; and, not withftanding the 
fuperftition of the people, have funk and degraded the profeflion, 
‘The ftupidity of the declamations addrefled from the pulpit, ex- 
ceeds the belief of thofe who are acquainted only with the preach- 
ers of this country, in the fields, and at the corners of the ftreets. 

Among the other particulars in the fituation of Sicily, the con- 
dition of the army is, at this moment, an important objeét of at- 
tention. A {mall number only of the younger branches of the 
noble families choofe the military life. ‘The pay of the officers is 
wretched, and inadequate to fupport the appearance of a gentle- 
man. ‘They are chiefly compofed of an inferior fort of people 
drawn from the towns, mixed with Swifs, Greek and Italian ad- 
venturers; of courfe, there is among them no high fentiment of 
military honour. ‘Their profeflion is a mean one, in their own 

eyes, and in thofe of others. There is no ambition, therefore, 
to excel in it. ‘The difcrpline of the army is in the moit wretch- 
ed ftate ; and its civil a afin in the hands of contractors, prefent 
nothing but afcene of plunder and diforder. 

Such is a picture of the prefent fituation of Sicily. Our author 
has difcharged an important duty in direCiing towards it the atten- 
tion of his countrymen. Our principal object, in the prefent ar- 
ticle, is to contribute our afliftance in preiling it upon their no- 
tice. It is much to be regretted that fo little is known on the 
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fubje& ; for it is a picture, with fome flight adaptations, appli- 
cable to a confiderable part of Europe,—to all thofe countries, 
where the feudal inftitutions, and the Catholic religion remain in 
force,—to a great proportion of the Auftrian dominions,—to Spain, 
as fhe was before her refurre€tion,—to Portugal,—to a great part of 
Italy,—and in fome meafure to Poland. Ruflia, with confiderable 
differences in the form of her religion, and of her political inititu- 
tions, is, neverthelefs, in a condition perfectly analogous. The 
fituation of Sicily, indeed, has been fo little defcribed in books, 
that one hardly knows where to fend the inquirer for inftruc- 
tion. The documents for Mr Leckie’s account have been chiefly 
derived from a work compofed under the direction of the Marquis 
Caraccioli, who was viceroy of Sicily about twenty-five years ago, 
and, among other vain efforts towards reform, employed a Neapoe 
litan lawyer, named Simonetti, to draw up a reprefentation of the 
fyftem of revenue and taxation. In the work, too, of Filangieri 
on the Science of Legiflation, fome important details are to be 
found. Ir will be a fhame to the Britith army, if they quit Sicily, 
after having remained idle in it fo long, and leave their. country- 
men {till ignorant of any thing which can intereft a liberal mind, 
in the general adminiftration of the country, or the condition and 
fentiments of the people. 

After having fulfilled our purpofe in pointing out the unhappy 
government of Sicily as an obje& of inftructive contemplation, 
we fhall not add many words on what remains of Mr Leckie’s 
performance. His great objet in drawing the pidture, is to 
point out the folly of expecting any affiftance from Sicily, or 
countries governed like Sicily, in our great plan of oppofing the 
extenfion of French dominion and power. He afferts, indeed, 
and there is but too much probability in the affertion, that 
we. have much more to fear than to hope, both from the 

The king, whofe 

fole delight is in the te as ee has the moft infuperable a- 
verfion to nevinete) is governed by the queen,—who, in her turn, 
is governed in the following manner. One of her chief favourites 
is an emigrant Frenchm: 2, who has a wife in Paris, with whom 
he correfponds, and is the tool of another intriguer of the fame 
country. Another of her counfellors, is the Prior Serrati, the 
minifter of Finance, who is well known to be entirely in the 
French intereft ; and the third is Circello, who was chofen mi- 
nifter for foreign affairs, apparently (as a blind to the Englith mi- 
nifter) contrary to her wifhes, but in reality according to her di- 
rections. ‘The queen, it is known, has the utmoit averfion to the 
Englifh ; and though fhe is mean enough to treat them when pre- 
fent with the groffeit flattery, the has been heard publicly to dee 
clare, 
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clare, that fhe never fees an Englifhman but fhe feels the guillotine 
on her neck. The king, accordingly, has been infpired with the 
utmoft jealoufy of the Englifh; has removed his army from the 
command of the Englith general; and every thing is done which 
may tend to fhow the people in how little eftimation the Britith 
are held. It was only in confequence of a ftipulation in the re- 
cent treaty, that the fupplies fent out to the Britifh army were 
exempted from the duties of ordinary merchandize, though no 
fhips belonging to the government of any other country were fub- 
je&t to taxes. The officers of the Sicilian army, whofe condition 
is fo much inferior to that of the Britifh officers, are univerfally 
fired with envy and diflike of them, and would join the French 
againft them, on the flighteft motives. Even the troops which the 
king brought witlr him from Naples, Mr Leckie afferts, ‘ are jeal- 
ous of the Britifh ; many are in the intereft of the French; and 
none are fincerely attached to his caufe.’ In regard to the people 
at large, Mr Leckie, as an eye-witnefs, makes the following de- 
claration. ‘ The arrival of cur forces in Sicily,’ fays he, ‘ has 
caufed a refle€tion which is in the mouth of every one. If we 
obtain an amelioration of our condition from the Britifh, their 
coming will be the period of our ills, and the dawn of our pro- 
{perity ; but, if they leave things as they found them, we are all 
ready to join the French on the firft fummons. ” 

As it is perfe€tly vain to expeét to oppofe the French by the ef- 
forts of corrupt governments, fuch as that of Sicily, and the other 
allies with whom we have hitherto aéted, there is no other expe- 
dient, according to Mr Leckie, but that of ere€ting a barrier of 
good governments again{ft the overwhelming torrent. Alas! the 
ere€tion of good governments, we fear, is not fo eafy an enter- 
prize as Mr Leckie feems to imagine. Yet there is fomething 
plaufible and flattering in his fcheme. The Continent, he thinks, 
we muft abandon to Bonaparte ; but we have the empire of the 
fea; and in that may be included, if we choofe it, the empire of 
the iflands. In the iflands, from the entrance of the Baltic, to the 
bottom of the Levant, we may, in his opinion, ere&t empires, 
which will furround Bonaparte as fortrefles; afford points of at- 
tack againft him in all diretions ; maintain on the ocean an im- 
menfe commerce ; afford an innumerable population, from which 
we may with fafety recruit for the defence of our diftant fettle- 
ments; and, by the profperity they will attain, confole human 
nature, in fome meafure, for the miferies which continental def- 
potifm impofes upon it. He does not explain, very diftin€ly, the 
mode in which he would have the Britifh government to proceed. 
He feems to conclude, that, in moft places, we fhould find the 
people fully prepared to cooperate with us. In the Greek iflands, 

which 
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which he defcribes as of great importance, we fhould only have 
to difimifs, he thinks, a {mall proportion of Turks; and the Greeks, 
who are even now a fine people, would gladly join us. The Si- 
cilians are perfectly ripe for the fame enterprize. The Spanith 
iflands are in a fimilar condition. In fhort, Mr Leckie conceives 
there would be little difficulty in the undertaking, while the refults 
would be glorious and fublime. He thinks perfuafion, not force, 
fhould be ufed ; but we are not fure that a little force does not 
enter into his plan, when his object cannot be accomplifhed with- 
out it. 

Mr Leckie has lived chiefly abroad, in the countries, we fhould 
fuppofe, on the Mediterranean ; and is intimately acquainted, at 
leaft with Italy and Sicily. His ftyle is more that of a foreigner, 
who is imperfe@ly acquainted with Enylith, than of a Briton; 
and he apologizes for his foreign idioms, by his long familiarity 
with the languages of other nations. He is a man of confiderable 
knowledge, obfervation, and reflection; and though his remarks have 
little in them which is altogether new to the Britith reader, yet they 
bear the ftamp of individual reflection; and having formed his 
opinions abroad, where he was little influenced by party feelings 
or popular contagion, he prefents to the Britifh public an inftruc- 
tive example of the manner in which the conduct of their govern- 
ment is regarded among men of information abroad,—even among 
thofe who carry with them the prepofleffions of Britifh birth and 
education. As the moralifts recommend to .the individual the ha- 
bit of furveying his conduct with the eye of an impartial ftranger, 
fo it is ufeful in, perhaps, a ftill higher degree, to nations, and to 
none more fo than to the Britifh, to furvey their public proceed- 
ings with the eye of an impartial foreigner. 


—_—_. 


Arr. XIII. An Inquiry into the State of National Subfifence, as 
connetted with the Progre/s of Wealth and Population. By W. 
T. Comber. London. 1808, 


[Tae is nothing, we imagine, which renders a didactic work 
fo generally acceptable, as drevity and per/picuity ; and it is 
precifely in thofe two effential qualities that the authors of the 
present day appear to us to be most remarkably deficient. Their 
object seems to be—not how to state a fact, or to enforce an ar- 
gument, with the greatest effect —but, to show how long they 
can dwell upon it, and how many extraneous topics they can 
mingle in the discussion. Forgetting, also, that the science of 
political economy is almost as much distinguished by the precise- 
ness 
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ness of its language, as by the subjects on which it treats, they 
have adopted a strange jargon of phrases, which are either whol- 
ly unmeaning, or only half intelligible; so that their readers, 
when they attempt an examination of their doctrines, are harass- 
ed, at every step, with cavilling and verbal disputation. It: is 
by such arts that modern writers have been enabled to multi- 
ply and increase their productions ; and that the public have been 
taxed, both in time and in money, for the laudable purpose 
of gratifying the vanity of authors, and filling the pockets of 
booksellers. It is really wonderful to consider how a sub- 
ject, which might be very fully explained within the compass of 
a few pages, may be spun out, by the skill of an author, into a 
very decent sized octavo volume. It is needless to hint to such 
writers, that brevity heightens the relish of excellence, and is a 
sort of apology for badness. We are afraid it would do little 
good even to tell them, that prolixity is the fault most certain to 
rouse the malignity of the critic, and to sharpen his natural ala- 
crity in discovering grounds of censure. 

These remarks, though of very general application, have been 
forced from us by the labour of perusing the work before us. 
Its intention seems to be, to explain the nature and tendency of 
the laws which have been at different times passed in this coun- 
try on the subject of corn; and had Mr Comber kept this ob- 
ject in view, his work might have been of some utility. But 
he has unfortunately bewildered himself with the strangest dis- 
sertations on the Saxons, the Danes, the feudal system, and other 
topics of a like nature, commencing with the antient Britons, 
and concluding with the overthrow of social order—that standing 
theme of modern declamation. ‘This work, therefore, is for the 
most part a strange medley of unconnected facts, relating to the 
history, commerce, and agriculture of Britain. ‘These facts, how- 
ever, are set down in chronological order; and he now and then 
intimates something about a famine, fearing, we suppose, lest his 
reader should forget that the book is written about corn. When 
Mr Comber adheres to his subject, he is rather more interesting ; 
he has evidently been at great pains to collect information ; and he 
shows considerable acuteness in combining a few plain facts. But 
his powers of reasoning do not extend further; he is seldom suc- 
cessful in appealing to principles ; and he generally satisfies him- 
self with doubtful assumptions, or with errors which have been 
long refuted. Like most superficial reasoners, he is apt to run 
into extremes; and because Mr Malthus has, in his opinion, 
overrated the importance of agriculture, he labours very hard to 
prove, that an exclusive attention to agricultural industry debases 
the manners of the people. To confirm his argument, he quotes 
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the case of Poland ;—but he forgets America, which, by devoting 
her attention rather to agriculture than to commerce or manufac- 
tures, exhibits a case of rapid improvement wholly unexampled. 

With these observations we shall take leave of the extraneous 
matter with which Mr Comber’s book abounds, and we shall lay 
before our readers a short view of his opinions, as far as they re- 
late to the subject on which he professes to write. We shall then 
subjoin a few observations on the policy of granting a bounty on 
corn; in which we shall occupy the attention of the reader for 
as short a time as possible, as we have already explained our sen- 
timents at some length on that important question. * 

Great part of the information which Mr Comber has detailed 
in his book respecting the corn laws, prior to the act of William 
and Mary granting a bounty on exportation, has either been al- 
ready stated by former writers, or is of very little consequence. 
His statements relative to the bounty, hough not always very ac- 
curate or consistent, are somewhat new, and therefore merit 
some attention. 

The great benefits which the bounty has produced, are, ac- 
cording to its advocates, + both steadiness and lowness of 
price. This lowness of price, indeed, Dr Smith contends, must 
have happened in spite of the bounty; and, as a proof of the 
truth of his statement, he mentions, that, in France, where 
there was not only no bounty on exportation, but where exporta- 
tion was prohibited, the prices fell in the course of the first sixty- 
four years of the last century. We do not think Mr Malthus 
argues either quite accurately or conclusively upon this subject. 
He invariably assumes the money price of corn as an indication 
of its real value; although it is evident, that its money price 
might fluctuate to any extent, without any change in its real va- 
lue. And in point of fact, the fluctuations on which he grounds 
his argument appear to have arisen in a great measure from the 
state of the coin, or from the varying value of the precious me- 
tals. He compares the average price of corn for ninety-three 
years, before the year 1700, with its price for forty years pre~ 
vious to the year 1750. Now it is well known, that, during 
the first of these periods, the current coin of the kingdom was 
degraded in its value nearly one fourth, which must have ruined 
the nominal price of corn nearly in the same proportion. We 
have little doubt also, that the rise which has taken place, in 
Jater years, in the average price of corn, and in the prices also of 
all other commodities, can only be accounted for by the degrada- 
tion of the value of the precious metals in the general market of 
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Europe, from whatever cause we suppose that degradation to have 
arisen. 

With regard to the alleged steadiness of prices, we do not find 
that this is supported by facts; and, indeed, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive, how the granting of a bounty of 5s. on the exporta- 
tion of corn, should have prevented the occasional visitation of 
scarcities. It appears, from the facts which Mr Comber has stat- 
ed, that scarcities and high prices were occasionally known be- 
fore the date of this bounty, as well as after it,—and that there 
were even frequent risings of the people to impede the transport- 
ation of grain, and to avenge their distresses on the corn-dealers, 
From an actual view of the prices, too, we see nothing of this 
steadiness. In the years 1709 and 1710, the price of wheat was 
3/. 18s. 6d. or $/. 18s., which was a higher price than any that 
had occurred since the years 1648 and 1649. Throughout the 
. whole of the period alluded to, indeed, the price of corn seems 
to have varied from year to year, as it always must do, according 
to the state of the crop; and Mr Comber seems to think, with 
great appearance of plausibility, that the bounty, by encouraging 
exportation when the crop was deficient all over Europe, instead 
of palliating, often tended to aggravate the evil. 

He ascribes another bad effect to the bounty, namely, that by 
occasioning such great exportations of corn to France, it encouraged 
the manufactures of that country at the expense of our own. By 
giving them corn cheaper than it could be afforded at home, it ena- 
bled them, according to our author, to labour cheaper, and by this 
means to undersell us in our staple manufactures in the principal 
markets of the world. France and England, he informs us, were 
at that time pursuing quite opposite systems. France was en- 
deavouring to promote, or rather to force manufacturing indus- 
try, by expedients the most violent and artificial ; and we were 
pursuing the same course with respect to agriculture, in order to 
raise a surplus quantity of corn to feed the manufacturers of 
France. That this was the object of those two different systems, 
we do not doubt ; but we do not believe that those artificial de- 
vices produced the effects which their authors intended. It hap- 
pens, not unfrequently, that the natural a ye ay of . society 
are calculated to effect the same objects which the shortsighted 
expedients of artificial policy are intended to assist and accele- 
rate. The whole of the effect, however, is ascribed by states- 
men to the wisdom of their boasted contrivances ; and they are 
thus fortified, by a fallacious experience, against more enlarged and 
liberal views, Such appears, to us at least, to have been the case in 
the present instance. We shall endeavour to show afterwards, that 
a bounty of 5s. on the quarter of wheat could not have produced 
those great exportations; and that the supposed ae and 
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lowness of price in consequence of the bounty is therefore mere- 
ly imaginary. 

This view of the question is entirely confirmed by the informa- 
tion we derive from Mr Comber’s work. Owing to a course of 
unfavourable seasons, exportation had been so often prohibited, 
and importation allowed, that, in the five years following the year 
1764, the average quantity imported exceeded what was exported 
by 114,000 quarters, and in the five following years by 52,000. 
This state of things led to an alteration of the law ; and by the act 
of 1773, the price at which bounty was allowed, was reduced from 
48s. to 44s. ; and importation, which had been formerly subjected 
to duties which amounted to a prohibition, was permitted, when 
the price exceeded 48s,, at the low duty of 6d. per quarter. 

Our author commends this law for fixing the price at which 
exportation should be permitted, and for not leaving it, as for- 
merly, to the discretion of government; but, by the gradual 
rise which afterwards took place in the price of corn, this law vir- 
tually prohibited exportation. It seems also to have been thought 
too favourable to importation ; for, in 1791, anew law was made, 
raising the price at which importation was allowed at the low duty 
of 6d. to 54s. Under 54s. and above 50s., 2s. 6d. per quarter 
was paid; and under 50s., 24s. 3d., which amounted to a direct 
prohibition. Such indeed must have been the intention of the 
authors, or the law involved a gross absurdity. It is plain, that 
corn could not be imported into Britain at 50s. and pay a duty of 
24s. $d., unless the price was such-as to repay to the importer the 
whole amount of the duty; in which case, importation would 
have been permitted by the same law, on paying the low duty of 
6d. Foreign wheat was at the same time allowed to be landed, and 
stored under the King’s locks, without paying any duty. It was 
subject, however, when it was sold, toa warehouse-duty of 2s. 6d., 
besides the other duties to which it was liable at the time of sale. 

Our author finds fault with this law, as adverse to import- 
ation; and he blames also that clause by which the price is 
fixed for three months certain. It is of little consequence, how- 
ever, to attend very particularly to the theory of the corn laws, 
when it has so little to do with the practice. The gradual rise of 
the money-price of corn, joined to the effect of bad crops, soon ren- 
dered it necessary not only to permit importation, but to encou- 
rage it by a very high bounty. In 1795, a bounty of 16s. to 
203. was granted, according to the quality of the wheat, from the 
south of Europe, till the quantity imported should amount to 
400,000 quarters, and from America, till it should amount to 
500,000 quarters ; from 12s. to 15s. from any other part of Eu- 
rope, till it should amount to the same quantity ; and from 8s. to 
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10s. after it exceeded that quantity. In 1795, the average price 
of wheat was 74s.; and in 1796, 77s. In 1797, however, it fel! 
to 5%s., at which price the importations of wheat alone exceeded 
400,000 quarters: which shows, that the act of 1791, whatever 
might have been the intention of its authors, had not opposed any 
serious obstacles to importation. 

Our author rather biames the offering of such high bounties, 
and seems to imagine, that the whole of what was imported 
might have been procured at a cheaper rate. Almost the whole 
of the corn which was exported from the north of Europe, he 
informs us, was sent to England ; from which he infers, that there 
was no competition, and that, if we had prudently delayed for 
some.time, we might have had the corn cheaper. In making this 
supposition, he does not advert to the nature of the corn trade. 
When there is a short supply of corn, the price must be such as 
to make it last until the produce of the next harvest can be 
brought into the market. ‘This is the mode which nature has 
adopted for dispensing the weekly or monthly supply of corn in 
exact proportion to the produce of the year. ‘The price is fixed 
for the purpose of regulating the consumption ; and as long as 
this is regulated exactly, it is of no consequence for how much, or 
for how Tittle, importe sd corn is bought, any more than at what 
expense that which is raised at home has been brought to the 
market : the price must remain invariable, until it begins to be felt 
that the consumption is either too slow or too quick for the supply 
of the year. ‘Lhe ex pedient of offering very high bounties, appears 
to us to be the best,and indeed the only measure which can be adopt- 
ed for mitigating the severity of scarcity. The evil is a want of 
subsistence ; and a very high bounty, by giving a great profit to 
the importer or to the foreigi merchant, makes him eager to supply 
this want. Although foreign corn could have been bought cheap- 
er by the merchant, it would uot, on that account, have found its 
way cheaper to the consumer. Various writers have fallen into 
errors on this subject, from supps sing that, because it cost less 
to bring corn to the marke t, it would therefore be sold for jess ; 
and there are even some slight inadvertencies of the same kind in 
the writings of Dr Smith, trom whose masterly reasonings, how- 
ever, we derive that clear knowledge of the corn trade which we 
now possess. 

Mr Comber has committed another mistake, which a more at- 
teutive examination of Dr Smith’s work would have enabled him 
to correct. He is apprehensive that, if foreign corn were allow- 
ed a free competition with the produce of this country, the value of 
the latter would fall, the cultivation of corn would be discouraged, 
and the farmers would employ the greater part of their capital in 
grazing. Itis evident, however, that the profits of cultivating corn 
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must regulate the profit of every other species of cultivation. If 
the profits of pasture were greater than the profits of cultivating 
corn, more land would be turned to pasture, and the profits 
would be reduced. ‘There is a general jievel of profit to which ail 
trades perpetually tend; so that there is no way of employing 
capital, for any length of time, with any decided superiority of 
profit. Mr Comber has indulged in various other strange specu- 
lations on the balance of trade, exchange, 8te.—which we do 
not think it worth while particularly to notice. He has also 
confounded capital with money ; and supposes, that an increase of 
money has a tendency to diminish the rate of interest,—an error 
adopted by Montesquie u, and refuted both by Hume and Dr 
Smith. 

Our author next proceeds to the consideration of the act of 
1804. By this act, the price at which importation was allowed 
on the low duty of 6 oe was raised from 54s. to 66s. Under this 
price, and above G3s., the middle duty of 2s. 6d. was payable ; 
and under 6%s., the high duty of 24s. 3d. ‘The price on which 
bounty was allowed on exportation, was extended from 44s. to 
485.3; and exportation without bounty from 46s. to 54s. ‘There 
were four periods * in the year at which the price was fix- 
ed, which determined whether the ports should be opened or 
shut for the ensuing three months. Mr Comber’s reasonings on 
the effects of this act appear to us to be confused and contradicto- 
ry. He is afraid for the cons equences of allowing the foreigner 
an unlimited competition with those who grow for home con- 
sumption ; and yet he is desirous of encouraging import: noon. 
He wishes that a surp sus produce of corn shou! id always be at his 
call when he wants.it; but that foreigners should be ‘interdicted 
from taking advantage of our market, unless when the prices are 
very high. Although he is in general friendly to importation, and 
wishes to preserve a regular intercourse w ith che corn countrie 2S, 
yet he is always ha unted w ith the apprehension lest the im; porta. 
tion of foreign corn should:reduce the prices s so low as to disco Us 
rage éultivati on. ‘Phere is no doubt that low prices tend to pre- 
vent the further extension of cultivation, and that high prices 
have a contraty effect. A constant scarcity would ‘therefore 
give the most effectual et 1couragement to agricultural imp yrove- 
ment. But is a whole community to be pinched and distres- 
sed-in order to forward the improvement of land? When corn 
is in great abundance, this shows that there is no necessity for 
enclosing fresh land. If it is so abundant that it cannot be 
used, we know that this state of things can only be temporary ; 
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that population will soon increase ; and that prices consequently 
will rise. ‘The anxiety, therefore, lest the farmer should not find 
a market for his produce, and the constant readiness of the le- 
gislature to tax the community in order to secure his profit and 
the landlord’s rent, appears to us to be wholly without reason. 

It is needless to examine more particularly the rest of our 
author’s plans for the regulation of the corn trade. He seems 
to think, that the storing of wheat into granaries, so as to 
save part of the produce of an abundant year to compensate the 
deficiency of a more scanty supply, would produce very benefi- 
cial effects. The notion is plausible, and is therefore well receiv- 
ed among superficial inquirers. But, unfortunately, the plan 
could not be executed without the direct interference of govern- 
ment; than which nothing could be more impolitic or pernicious. 
By rashly tampering with the corn trade, government would make 
themselves responsible, in the eyes of the people, for all their dis- 
tresses ; and any sort of fraud or mismanagement, which could 
not fail to occur in the superintendance of such an extensive 
trust, would be liable to excite the general discontent, or even in- 
surrection. ‘The folly of this project is so amply exposed in Mr 
Burke’s Thoughts on Scarcity, that we cannot help recommending 
to the reader a perusal of that masterly performance. 

With respect to the principle of the measure, which grants a 
bounty on the exportation of corn; as we, as long as the bounty 
amounts to no more than 5s. on the quarter of wheat, consider 
it rather as a matter of speculative curiosity than of any great 
practical importance, we shall not occupy the attention of our 
readers for any length of time with its discussion. ‘There are 
two ways in which this question may be considered : first, Whe- 
ther the bounty has any tendency to effect a real rise in the value 
of corn, and thus to give a real encouragement to agriculture ; 
and, 2d/y, Whether, supposing this to be its effect, it is wise or 
expedient to tax the community for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. It may be said, indeed, by the advocates for the bounty, 
that the community is not taxed, inasmuch as the bounty ulti- 
mately tends to render the price lower than it otherwise would 
be. How then, it may be asked, does this encourage agricul- 
ture? It is admitted by those who argue in favour of the boun- 
ty, that it produces its effects by a real rise in the price of corn. 
But, if it afterwards sinks its price lower than it otherwise would 
have fallen, those two opposite effects must balance each other : 
So that, without laying the community under contribution by a 
higher price of corn, we are at a loss where to look for the boast- 
ed encouragement of agriculture. 
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Those, however, who argue against the bounty, contend, that 
the price of labour, while the demand continues the same, de- 
pends on the price of corn; that a rise in the price of corn has a 
tendency to occasion a rise in the price of labour; and therefore 
the farmer, though he receives a higher price for his corn, yet, 
as he pays dearer for labour, and for whatever is the produce of 
labour, is not really benefited. Mr Malthus, admitting this prin- 
ciple, argues against it, in our apprehension, not very perspicu- 
ously nor very conclusively. Even conceding, however, to the 
advocates of the bounty, that it gives the farmer a real rise in the 
price of his corn, we do not think that the price of labour is in 
the slightest degree affected by the variations in the price of pro- 
visions ;—and that for the following reason. 

‘The share which every labourer has out of the supply of the 
year, is fixed by the abundance or scantiness of that supply ; 
and the general wages of labour must always be such as to enable 
him to procure the portion allotted to him. When corn is scarce, 
he cannot have the same share as when it is abundant. But by 
what means is he prevented from procuring the same quantity of 
provisions as formerly? By the operation, undoubtedly, of a 
higher price, which prevents him from purchasing the same quan- 
tity. If it be necessary, then, for the well-being of society, that 
the daily or monthly consumption of corn should be suited to the 
supply of the year,—if, in a time of scarcity, the labourer must 
be put upon short allowance, and if the price must rise to ac- 
complish this necessary end ;—How can we suppose that another 
opposite principle should be instantly set in motion, to counteract 
those provident regulations of nature,—that when the price of 
corn was rising, in order to prevent the labourer from having the 
same command over the necessaries of life as before, his wages 
should be also rising for the very opposite purpose? We know, 
that his allotted stock of provisions for the year, depends entirely 
on the nature of the annual supply,—that while that supply re- 
mains the same, no general rise of wages can alter his share of 
it ;—we know also, that nature does nothing in vain. But no- 
thing certainly can be more vain than, when provisions become 
scarce, and the price rises, to mock the labourer with an increase 
of wages, which must be merely nominal. ‘The absurdity of at- 
tempting to relieve the miseries of a scarcity, by giving dona- 
tions of money to those who are in want of food, has been very 
clearly exposed, and is now generally condemned. But do we 
not charge nature with the same absurdity, when we suppose 
that a scarcity of corn, and a consequent high price, necessarily 
draws after it a rise in the pecuniary wages of labour? The 
principle in both cases is exactly the same. As it appears to us, 
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therefore, that the high price of provisions has no influence on 
the price of labour, it cannot be doubted, we imagine, that the 
bounty gives the farmer a higher price for his corn, and thus so 
far encourages agriculture. But we doubt the propriety of mak- 
ing the co aaecee pay a higher price for corn in order to encou- 
rage agriculture. 


Ww th respect to the alleged steadiness of prices, it is difficult 


to conceive how this effect can be produced by a bounty of 

on the quarter of corn. Let us suppose that corn in France and 
England is 50s., and that a bounty of 5s, is given in England for 
sending corn to France ;—the charges of transporting it will 
probably amount to 2s, per qu: irter, leaving the exporter a profit 
of 3s. As corn is sent out of England, however, the price will 
rise ; and as it is sent into France, it will fall, Supposing the 
price to rise in England 2s., and to fall in France Is., then the 
export ition would be stopped. ‘There would be no greater profit 
in selling corn in France than in England. It is impossible to tell 
exactly how much corn must be exported before the price in Eng- 
land would rise 2s., or before it would fall in France ls. But we 
ean tt with the utmost certainty, that if all that w 


hat was exported, in 
sequence of the bounty, were sent ae it would only lower 
Potice as much as the deficiency had raised it; which, accord- 
to our hypothesis, is 2s. Now, the advocates for the bounty 
lat it is by means of the surplus produce, which in or- 

is exported, and which, in scarce | t 
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neans of the bounty were retained at home, it would 
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price in the home market 2s. In years of ple uty, 
herefore, 4 bor inty of 5s. on the quarter of wheat would raise 
the price "2s. ; and in years of scarcity it would sink it proba ibly 
as much. In the one reason, it would give a trifling encourage- 
ment to agriculture ; in the other, it would rather discourage it. 
'To what side the balance would incline, on the whole, it is diffi- 
it really appears to us not to be worth while to 
the most attentive consideration of the case, 
of the measure seem to be at best but doubtful ; 
ate, they are quite insignificant; so that we do not 
for government in this, more than in any other 


ith the trade in corn. 
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ART. ai V< Exposition 0 the Practices and Ma hinations awit jh; 
led to the Usurp. ition of the Crown of Spain, and the Means ad- 
opted by the Empers r of the French to carry it into Execution. 
By Don Pedro Cevallos, First Secretary of State and Des patches 
to his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand V II. Translated from the 


Original Spanish. London, 1808. 


W E gladly avail ourselves of the appearance of this interesting 


document, in order to enter somewhat at large into several 
points, either omitted, or too slightly touched upon, in our former 
observations on Spanish affairs. But we must premise a few 
things respecting the state-paper now before us, and its author. 

Don Pedro Cevallos, after more than the Pythagorean period 
of silence on every discussion which concerned the interests of 
his country, and particul: ily the two grand subjects, of the 
French ailfonce. and the Prince of the Peace, has now happily 
recovered his speech, and talks like a most patriotic Spaniard, 
and a bold politician. In truth, to hear him, one is te mpted to 
think it some other Don Pedro than the illustrious person who, 
for so many years, acted as the tool of the reigning favourite, 
and helped him out with all his submissions to France. His new 
principles are no doubt much better than his old; but we cannot 
avoid just noticing the change as we pass along. 

After observing that it is the duty of one who has been placed, 
jn circumstances like his, to develop the various machinations of 
his country’s enemies, (and who, indeed, so fit to make such an ex- 
position, as he whose lot has been cast successively in all parties ?) 
he proceeds to sketch veryh astily the political conduct of tl Je Hpanish 
cabinet, during the interv: il between the peace of Basle and the 


late convulsions. ‘This he characterizes with some asperity. ‘ Toe 
« maintain, at all hazards, ‘the ruinous alliance concluded in 1796 
© he says, there is no sacrifice which Spain has not made. ’— 
© Fleets, armies, treasure—ev: ry thing v rcrific: d to France— 
‘ humiliations—submissions—every thing was suflered—every 
¢ thing was done to sat) ly, as far as pos ble, the atiable de- 
© mands of the French government.’ ‘The reader of these in- 
vectives would scarcely suspect that he has them from the pen of 
the man who was minister for foreign affairs in Spain, during the 


period of all those submissions and hamilia ions= who presided over 
that dep: artment when the feets of Spain were sacrificed at 'Tra- 
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falgar—her armies drafted off to Germany—a! 
fered up at the feet of France, until England « 


with her for the purpose of sharing in the plunder, after a nego- 
ciation conducted by this very Don Pedro in his capacity of fo- 
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reign minister. After serving Charles lV. under the Prince of 
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the Peace, he went into Ferdinand’s employ when Buonaparte 
declared for that young sovereign. He accompanied his new 
master to Bayonne, when, contrary to every suggestion of pru- 
dence, he undertook that ill-fated jowmney: He was there ap- 
ointed to negociate with the French agent, when Ferdinand was 
Sedirell to resign his crown on certain conditions. But, accord- 
ing to his own statement, he was found too inflexible a counsellor, 
and was displaced after repeated and gross bad treatment from the 
French government. Nevertheless, when Joseph was named King, 
so completely were all those offences against France forgotten, 
that, at the new monarch’s special and most earnest request, he 
went with him to Madrid as his minister. Then, finding the in- 
surrection pretty general, and Joseph likely to have the worst of it, 
he left his service, and immediately starts up again as prime mi- 
nister to Ferdinand VII.—* our beloved sovereign ’—in which 
Jast capacity he now addresses his countrymen upon the nefarious, 
perfidious, and shuffling conduct of the French government. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to lay before our readers any ab- 
stract of the tale unfolded by Don Pedro in this extraordinary 
memorial, because it has already been circulated so very widely, 
that we could not hope to find a single reader to whom such an 
abstract would have the recommendation of novelty. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to express any of the reflections which its per- 
usal is so well calculated to suggest, we may just observe, that 
there are two points, as to which, we conceive, Don Pedro to 
have completely failed, and one only, though that is by far of the 
poe consequence, in which we think he has succeeded. He 

as failed, we think, completely, Ist, in his attempt to vindicate 
his own honour and consistency; and, 2dly, in his attempt to 
show that the original resignation of Charles IV. in favour of 
Ferdinand, was a free and unconstrained resignation. But he has 
succeeded in showing to all Europe, that the proceedings of 
France have been marked, throughout, with the greatest perfidy, 
and the most atrocious injustice. 

With regard to himself, it is enough to say, that after all his 
pretended protestations against the unprincipled violence and in- 
sulting usurpation of the French court, he was asked to accept of 
the place of first minister to King Joseph Napoleon,—and that 
he accepted of that offer. It is useless, after this, to attend to 
his humiliating equivocations, or to enter into any discussion of 
his prior apostasy from the cause of Charles to that of Ferdinand. 
There is no honest man to whom his own statement of the two 
Jeading facts we have now mentioned will not be quite satisfac- 
tory; and perfectly conclusive indeed, as to the personal character 
ef Don Pedro Cevallos, 
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With regard to the abdication of King Charles, and the dark 
and disgraceful intrigues by which his unfortunate family dissen- 
sions appear to have been consummated, we will venture to as- 
sert, that no light whatever is thrown on the subject by the ex- 
traordinary narrative of this heirloom of the Escurial,—this fixture 
in the seat of Spanish royalty. In what degree ministerial per- 
fidy or filial ambition,—foreign intrigue or popular discontent,— 
contributed to this miserable catastrophe, it seems, as yet, too 
early to determine. But we have no more doubt, that the resig- 
nation of Charles was produced by the threats and the cabals of 
Ferdinand, than we have, that the resignation of the latter was 
extorted by the violence and the menaces of Bonaparte. There 
is something not only incredible, but ludicrous, in the story which 
Don Pedro tells, of the free and affectionate resignation of this 
unfortunate monarch,—whom he represents, like some senti- 
mental old gentleman in a German comedy, taking his elderly 
consort by the hand, and addressing her in these touching words. 
* Maria Louisa, we will retire to one of the provinces, where 
* we will pass our days in tranquillity ; and Ferdinand, who is a 
‘ young man, will ‘ihe upon himself the burden of the govern- 


‘ ment.’ The innocence of the galleries might perhaps tolerate 
this trait of Bucolic sublimity ; but there is no pit in Europe that 


would endyre it even in a play. 

Questionable, however, as we conceive the testimony of Don 
Pedro to be, we cannot withhold our belief from the story which 
he tells of the insolence and the outrageous usurpations of Na- 
poleon. It bears upon it, we think, the intrinsic character of 
truth ; and it corresponds exactly, not only with the general cha- 
racter of the persons represented, but with the visible exterior 
of the transaction which it professes to detail. 

In an earlier age of European history, it might have been worth 
while to have chronicled the steps of this most profligate usurpa- 
tion ; and to have noted the shameful alternations of flattering pro- 
mises, and ambiguous menaces,—of barefaced and unblushin 
falsehood, and open ferocious violence,—by which this bold, 
cunning, and unrelenting conqueror accomplished the first part 
of his ambitious project. Like the lion-hunters of old, he drew 
his victims on in the course which he had prepared for them,—by 
cajoling and by irritation,—by soothing their appetites and excit- 
ing their spirit,—till at last, by trick and by open violence, the 
royal beasts were driven into his toils, and placed completely at 
the disposal of their stern and artful pursuer. These things, 
however, are now familiar ; and it is among the most melancholy 
and depressing of the reflections suggested by the tale before us, 
that it has revealed nothing which all its readers were not prepar- 


ed 
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ed to anticipate; and that, atrocious a it is, it harmonizes ex- 
actly with the rest of the policy by which Europe has for some 
time been governed. We turn gladly from this scene of im- 
perial robbery, royal weakness, and ministerial perfidy, to con- 
template, though with a fearful and unassured eye, the animat- 
ing spectacle of that popular and patriotic struggle for independ- 
ence, to which the other has so unexpectedly given occasion. 

In treating of the affairs of Spain, in our last Number, we 
found ourselves obliged to express an opinion respecting the pro- 
bable issue of the contes st, far less sanguine than that with which 
the bulk of the people in this country have been fondly flattering 
themselves ; and it is painful now to add, that we can, as yet, 
discover no good reason for changing that opinion. ‘The glo- 
rious efforts of the Spaniards have indeed, in more instances than 

ould have been expected, obtained the success which their zeal 
and valour so amply merited. ‘The surrender of -Dupont’s army, 
—the general retreat of the enemy towards the Pyrenees,—and 
the flight of Joseph from Madrid,—have all happened since we 
last touche -d upon this subject; and as no one was sanguine e- 
nough to think the Spaniards could triumph without many severe 
losses in the outset of the contest, so, almost every one appears 
now to view the struggle as already decided in their favour. Be- 
cause the expectation of beginning with disasters has been agree- 


ably disappointed, men seem to have become much more sanguine 
than they were at first, and to consider disaster as out of the 
question. It is not our purpose to examine minutely the pro- 
babilities on which this question turns; but we must state a few 
observations, sufficiently plain, one should think, to have damp- 


ed the romantic hopes even of the English nation. 

Let us reflect what the army is which the Spaniards have re- 
pulfed, in order to find out, whether they hinee as yet come to 
clofe quarters with Bonaparte. That confummate ftatefman ap- 
pears for once to have erred in his calculation, wh he expecte 
to take poll fon of Spain by the mere force of a treaty. Unac 
‘ cofow ed to me t with any refiftance on the part of the re 

e thought that his bufinefs was enn lete cts as foon as he } 
the royal faint ily i into his power. He th gh t he had made furs 
his purchafe, when ne had made them e xecute the deed of convey- 
ance; and only fent fuch a force as might be neceffary for taking « 
pofiefion. When this oe however, ised in Spain, it appeared 
that the whole work remained to be done; and the army which 
was fent to keep the crown, foon found that they had yet to fight 
for it. ‘This is the only French force which has hitherto been 
engaged with the patriots. “The whole force of Spain has been 
oppofed, not to an army fent by France to conquer her, but to a 

detachment 
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detachment fent for a perfe€tly different purpofe—to do the mere 
parade-duty of the new n onarchy. That this was a] irge de- 
tachment we do not deny ; and {till lefs would we difpute the,claims 
of thofe who conquered it to their own immortal renown. , We only 
contend that it was not the army with which France intended t » fub- 
due Spaiv, Suppofe that France were at this moment to declare 

var againft Pruflia ;—no h ‘uman being can affect to doubt (ex- 
cept, pe rhaps, thofe wret: rivellers who conduét the French 
emigrant prefs in London) ‘ths at the miferable fragments which re- 


¢ 
‘ 
,° 
i 


main of that monarchy, would inftantly crumble into Bona parte’ 


hand. ‘And why do we fo furely form this expectation ¢ Be. _ 
caufe we know, that immediately upon the commencement of om 


tilities, he would fend a fuflicient force to annihilate dve ry thir 
3, 
1 


that might dare to refit. But if, by any unaccountable error in 
his calculation, he fhould only fend one, half of the requifite force ; 
—if, for example, the Pruflian army bei cing fifty thoufand ftrong, 
Bonapart e were to fend only thirty tl onfand men acrofs the Rhine, 
or wherever Pruffia is now to be found » and to leave them ah. 
out reinforcements ; or if, by any other blunder, he were to leave 
fuch a force expofed, having fent it on fome different fervice ; 
they would probably be entirely defeated; yet, would any man 
fay that Pruffia was rettored by this fort of victory? Neverthe- 
lefs, it would be quite true that a large French army had been 
beaten by the Pruffians. And the only reafon why this victory 
would fig gnify nothing is, that Bonaparte would moft certainly 
pour a hundred th oufat id men into Brandenburgh the week after. 
In like manner, the Spaniards have not yet tried th ir ilrength 
again{t their formidable adverfary. They have attacked him uua- 
wares, and beaten him by furprife. He has not even girded him- 
felf for the fight; and the y have only overpowered him unarmed. 
He will rally, and renew the combat. The, whole battle is. {till 
to begin. We have feen, in reality, nothing of it. Army after 
army will be poured rouge the Pyrences,, and all Spain mult 
become a field of blood. ‘The zeal of the Spaniards has now to 
withftand the {kill of the French captains, and the difcipline. of 
their veteran foldiers. ‘The councils of the different kingdoms. of 
which the Spanifh monarchy is compof ed, are matched again{t the 
the vigour and unity of a fit gle, practifed, abfolute, remorfelefs 
man. "The enthufiafm of the e patri rts has to contend againft the 
regular, habitual, animal courage of profeflional foldiers ;, and the 
queftion is, which of thofe two feelings 1 is like ly te prevail in te 
Jong run ;—to bear up againft difficulties and privations—to furvive 
difafters—and to endure the inaéti ivity or protracted opera tg 1S. 
Such is the conteft which is now beginning in Spain, and fuch 
are the grounds of our melancholy forebodings, that it will 


to the fubjugati ion of the moft gallant people in the world. 


lead 


Tt 
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It is, indeed, melancholy to refleét on thefe things, when we 
confider how glorious would be the effets of the liberation of 
Spain. There is no occafion for defcribing, in this place, the more 
obvious confequences of fuch a triumph, in permanently weaken- 
ing the power of France, overcoming the terror of her name, 
and extending both the political and commercial influence of Eng- 
Jand. We are rather difpofed at prefent to view another lefs ex- 
pofed part of the picture, and to contemplate the effeéts of the 
ftruggle upon the caufe of civil liberty ; and we do fo the rather, 
that a part of thofe good confequences are likely to enfue from 
the glorious efforts already made, although it fhould terminate un- 
fuccefsfully. 

The refiftance to France has been entirely begun and carried on 
by the people in Spain. Their Kings betrayed them—fled, and 
ruthed, with the whole of their bale courtiers, into the arms of 
the enemy. Their nobles followed ; and it is painful to refleét, 
that fome of the moft diftinguifhed of this body, after attending 
Ferdinand to Bayonne, returned in the train of Jofeph, and only 
quitted his fervice when the univerfal infurre€tion of the common 
people drove him from his ufurped throne. The people, then, 
and, of the people, the middle, and, above all, the lower orders, 
have alone the merit of raifing this glorious oppofition to the 
common enemy of national independence. Thofz who had fe 
little of what is commonly termed interef# in the country,—thofe 
who had no flake in the community (to fpeak the technical lan- 
guage of the ariftocracy),—the perfons of no confideration in the 
{tate,—they who could not pledge their fortunes, having only lives 
and liberties to lofe,—the bulk—the mafs of the people,—nay, 
the very odious, many-headed beaft, the multitude—the mob it- 
felf—alone, uncalled, unaided by the higher clafles,—in defpite 
of thefe higher claffes, and in dire&t oppofition to them, as well 
as to the enemy whom they fo vilely joined,—raifed up the ftand- 
ard of infurreCtion,—bore it through maffacre and heongh vic- 
tory, until it chafed the ufurper away, and waved over his de- 
ferted courts. Happen what will in the fequel, here is a grand 
and permanent fuccefs,—a leffon to all governments,—a warning 
to all oligarchies,—a cheering example to every people. Not a 
name of note in Spain was to be feen in the records of the patrio- 
tic proceedings, until the caufe began to flourifh; and then the 
higher orders came round for their fhare in the fuccefs. The 
Spaniards, then, owe their victory, whether it unhappily ftops 
fhort at its prefent point, or ends in the expulfion of the invaders, 
wholly to the efforts of the people. 

Suppofe for 2 moment that they fucceed ; that France gives way 
before fhe tries the iffue of the impending conteft ; or is finally de- 
feated, 
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feated, and Spain freed ;—-Will the gallant people, after performing 

fuch wonders, quietly open the doors of the Eicurial to the fame herd | 
of crowned or titled intriguers, who, firft by mifruling the monarchy, | 
and then by deferting it in that utmoft need into which their mil- | 
rule had brought it, had rendered neceffary all the effufion of blood, 

and had a/mof rendered it vain? Having thed their beft blood in 

refcuing their houfe from a banditti admitted by the cowardice or 

treachery of the watchmen, will the Spaniards be fuch fools «s to 

reftore thofe poltroons and traitors to their former pofts, and renew 

a confidence fo univerfally abufed ? No man can hefitate one in- 

ftant in faying, that this thing neither ought to be, nor will be. 

Common juftice demands fuch a change of government as will give 

the people who have faved the ftate—who have reconquered it, a 

fair falvage—a large fhare in its future management. Common fenfe 

requires an alteration in the political conftitution of the monarchy, 

fufficiently radical to guard it againft a recurrence of the late cri- 

fis, And if all confiderations of juftice and of prudence were 

out of the queftion, the Spanifh court may be aflured of this, 

that the feelings of our common nature,—the univerfal fentiments 

of right and of pride which muft prevail among a people capable 

of fuch gallant deeds, will prevent the repetition of the former 

abufes, and carry reform—change—revolution (we dread not the 

ufe of this word, fo popular in England before the late reign of 

terror), falutary, juft, and neceflary revolution, over all the de- 

partments of the itate. : 

Such, we may be affured, will be the immediate confequence 
of the Spaniards ultimately triumphing over their enemies, and re- 
ftoring the peninfula to independence. Whether Ferdinand or 
Charles be the monarch, we care not ; or whether a new ftock be 
brought from Germany fora breed. That my fhould have a king, 
every one muft admit, who believes that an hereditary monarch, 
well fettered by the conflitution, is the beft guardian of civil liber- 
ty. But who the monarch is, muft be a matter of little moment, 
provided he is fufficiently controuled in the exercife of his delegat- 
ed and refponfible truft. And whatever may be the form of the 
checks impofed upon him, we fhall be fatisfied, provided the bafis 
of a free conftitution is laid deep and fteady in a popular repre- 
fentation. Many years muft elapfe before this can be corrupted, 
and betray the people to the Crown; for the general fentiments 
of liberty, of contempt for bad rulers, of refiftance to all enemies 
foreign and domeftic,—the univerfal feeling of their own powers, 
from the recollection of their great actions, will long remain among 
the Spanith people, and fhake to atoms every court-intrigue hoftile 
to their rights, 

Let us further recollect, that this system of liberty will grow 


up 
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up —~, the full assent, and, indeed, the active assistance of the 
KE nglish government; and, what is of infinitely greater importance, 
with the warm and unanimous approbation of the English people. 
And who then shall ever more presume to cry down popular 
rights, or tell us that the people have nothing to do with the 
laws, but to obcy them,—with the taxes, but to pay them,—and 
with the blunders of their rulers, but to suffer from them ? What 
man wil! now dare to brand his political adversary with the name 
of a revolutionist,—or try to hunt those down, as enemies of or- 
: or, on expose the follies and corruptions of an unprincipled 
and intriguing a dministration { ? These tricks have had their day,— 
a day i nmeasura bly disastrous in its consequences to England and 
to Europe. ‘Their glaring impudence h 1s been at last exposed ; 


they have ceased to bli indfold the multitude ; and we can once more 


er th 
tr 


utter the words /iberty and pecple, without starting at the echo of our 
own voices, or looking round the chamber for some spy or ofhcer 


of the government. ‘Thus much had been done for us by the 
Janse of time, and the universal and signal { ailure of all the policy 


which the English reign of ai ave acloak to. But the Spanish 


revolution comés most opportunely to turn the tide quite into the 
opposite channel; to awaken in ‘thi ; country all those feelings of 
liberty and patriotism which many had supposed were « xtinguish- 
ed since the French revolution; and to save our declining coun- 
y the oar m — for its malady—a recurrence to those 
ular ngs, j rhich its greatness has been 
ige in public opinion, 
efforts prove successful, 
country so wi sly and ; gen eroutly 
easures of our gove ernment will be 
voice of the cou itry will no longer 

en it raises itself, it must be heard. Reforn 
ition of our affairs must be adopted, to prevent 
and some radical improvements in our 
r be viewed with horror; because they 

permanence of any reformation 1 

| concerns. 

eflect on the state of things in 
times of the Frencl i 
siven in favour of t 
r had not yet forfeited their 
inarchy. What man in 
‘Tory principle as nearly 
titutional freedom as a- 
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ed, saw their 
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reign drawing towards a close ; and yet they had no means of pro- 
tracting its period, until the excesses of the French themselves 
hamiabesl the ma teria ls of that alarm, which had well nigh extin- 
guished for ever the liberties and p rosperi y of all Europe. ‘This 
alarm, the me having spent itself, the Spanish revolution places the 
cause of vedom and reform ona much better footing than it 
had even at i beginning of the French revolution ;—because the 
country, government and people, are committed with the Spanish 
patriots, which they never were with those of France; because 
the ex: unple of the one revolution, will prevent a repetition of its 
enormities in the further progress of the other; because, ha appen 
what will, the trick of alarm can never succeed again to any 
thing like the same extent in this country; and because the goo vc 
will "ai this nation towards the cause of Spain will not be crossed 
by any of those feelings of national riv: ury which un: iwoidably 
operated against the poy canted ty of the French revolution ; while 
the very existence of France, in its present state of despotism and 
power, offers additional inducements to kee P alive our enthusi- 
asm for the new order of things in Spain, ‘Th erefore, we must 
admit that there is now a much better prosp sect of reform in Eng- 
land, than that which the French revolution for a moment held 
out to us, and then seemed to hide for ever. 

If these happy effects may be thus con fidently anticipated from 
the final success of the Spaniards, it gives us no small degree 
of consolation to re flect, that much go od has been secured to ie 

cause of liberal princip! et and sound constitutional feeling, by 
the important events which have already taken place ; and that, 
however the prospect may be a i over, —how ever fa atally the 
gloomy view w hich we are forced to entertain may be realized,— 
still enough has been perfor ned by the e > Spi inish pe ople to raise the 
spirit of the middle and lov wer classes, both in this country and 
the rest of Europe. 

The cause of the Spaniards is so obviously that of the people ; 
the desertion of the court and nobles is so manifest; the con- 
nexion between the success of the patriots, and a radical change 
of the government, is so plainly necessary—that whoever has 
wished well to them, feels intimately persu: ided, that he has been 
espousing the popular side of the greatest question of the present 
day; that he has been praying most ferv« ole for the success of 
the people against their rulers; that he has, in plain terms, been, 
as far as in him lay, a Ps arty to revolutionary mea SUnES. We do 
not deny, that the just dre ad of France, and the very “natural an- 
tipathy to her present government, have had a large share in stir- 
ring up the spirit of the British nation in favour of the Spanish 
revolution. ‘The cause of the universally prevailing feeling is 

immaterial, 
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immaterial. Every one must allow, that the fear of French in- 
vasion, and the hatred of the Jacobin tyrants, put down for a 
while the spirit of liberty, which is, we trust, natural to this 
country ;—and why should that spirit be the less powerful, though 
it has been raised up again by similar feelings? ‘The plain and 
broad fact is this—that every Englishman who has, for the last 
six months, heartily wished that the Spaniards should succeed, 
has knowingly and wilfully wished for a radical reform of abuses 
in the regular monarchy of Spain, and for such a change of the 
government, as might permanently secure a better administration 
of its affairs. He has, moreover, wished to see that change ad- 
opted by the Spanish people themselves, and has admitted, most 
amply, the right of the people to call their rulers to account, and 
choose their own constitution. 

Now, who are the persons thus committed to these most whole- 
some and truly English principles of civil government ? Are they 
a few speculative men—a few seditious writers or demagogues— 
or a popular meeting here and there—or are they even a political 
party in the state? No such thing. Men of all desetiptions— 
of all ranks in society—of every party—have joined, almost una- 
nimously, in the same generous and patriotic sentiments, and 
have expressed them loudly and manfully. There may have ex- 
isted a few wretched intriguers in our government—one or two 
feeble courtiers, or clerks in office, who brooded, in the corners 
of drawing rooms and public boards, over gloomy anticipations 
of their comforts being disturbed by the progress of the Spanish 
principles. But if those persons, from such forebodings, were 
averse to the cause of the patriots, they never dared raise their 
voice against it to the country. They shuddered in secret at the 
overthrow of the worst government in christendom ;.in secret 
they offered up their prayers that the reform of abuses might be 
nipt in the bud by the success of the French arms; and, if that 
were impossible, that at least some excesses on the part of the 
people might render the Spanish revolution odious in the eyes of 
this country; and save our state from those horrible reforms 
which had well nigh purified and overwhelmed us eighteen years 
ago. A better proof of the universal prevalence of right feelings 
upon the subject of Spain cannot be fancied, than the profound 
silence in which all those generous wishes have been breathed— 
not one s'gh, heaved about court, having ever mixed itself with 
the gener;*:exultation which has burst from the whole people at 
the progress of the revolution. . 

The result of these widely-diffused principles, has been highly 
honourable to the country, and reflected some credit also upon 
the leading men in the government. The nation has — 

taken 
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taken part in the cause of Spain, by various overt acts, which 
happily cannot be retracted. After recognizing, in the most so- 
lemn manner, the revolutionary government, by concluding a 
treaty of peace with the Juntas, to terminate a war waged against 
the Catholic King, and cheerfully assisting the Spaniards in their 
military operations against the common enemy, although that ene- 
my was seconded by the hereditary monarch of Spain; our most 
gracious Sovereign has been recently advised to send a, minister, 
with full powers, as the representative of his august person, to Ais 
brother Ferdinand VII., the heir-apparent of the crown, who 
owes his title solely to the misgovernment of his father, and the 
choice of his people. This is indeed a proof of the force of those 
sound constitutional principles, which we glory in thinking are once 
more prevalent amongst us. It is a signal triumph for those doc- | 
trines which are truly, and, till lately, have been exclusively English. | | 
Nor do those members of our own cabinet deserve little praise, who | | 
have made their courtly colleagues yield to the general impulse, | 
and counselled their Sovereign once more to proclaim the principles 
which alone placed his Illustrious House upon the throne. 

If these happy effects have already flowed from the Spanish re- 
volution, and are sure to spread far and wide over this great country 
the blessings of free discussion, watchful jealousy of the govern- 
ment, and unsparing reform of existing abuses; it is equally ma- 
nifest, that the force of the example of Spain will not be spent 
here, but must reach over the other states of the Continent. 
Admitting that no further successes should crown the Spanish 
arms, and that Bonaparte should, by overwhelming armies, beat 
down all opposition to his detestable projects,—he has lost much, 
and must lose more, before the struggle is at an end. He has 
learned, and France has been made to recollect, a lesson which she 
had of late years lost sight of, the powers of popular enthusiasm, 
when roused by injustice and oppression. It is now to be appre- 
hended, that similar acts of usurpation will be met by somewhat 
of the same resistance wherever they are attempted. There may 
now be other enemies to beat besides drill sergeants and imperial 
guards, before armies can march over the countries of unoffending 
allies. The feeling of power has been communicated to the people 
in every part of Europe; and any such shameless aggressions as 
those which first roused up this feeling in Spain, will in all likelihood 
give rise to revolutionary movements elsewhere. It can scarcely 
be expected, that, while things remain quiet, the Germans will 
change their government ;- but it is no small improvement of their 
condition, that the enemy should have reason to dread an intes- 
tine revolution (the only formidable antagonist he has ever met 
with), as often as he attempts to shake, by any extraordinary ef- 
forts of usurpation, the existing order of things. 
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Nor will the Spaniards themselves fail to reap the fruits of 
their valour and patriotism, however sorely they may be discom- 
fited in their present struggle. ‘That Bonaparte will ultimately 
succeed, we apprehend is highly probable; that he will succeed 
without great efforts and losses, is absolutely impossible ; and no 
man, beyond the precincts of a court, is frantic enough to sup- 
pose, that the utmost success of his arms can subdue the people 

9 of Spain into a nation of willing and peaceful slaves. ‘This he 
knows as well as we do; and we may be assured that he will not 
only offer them good terms, after the tide of fortune has begun 
to turn in his favour, but will finally grant them such a capitula- 

tion as their gallant resistance at once deserves, and renders it 

| absolutely necessary for the conqueror to allow. He will rule 
Spain witha very light rod, if he ever rules her at alls because 
he knows, that there is no other chance of ruling her long. We 
ascribe here nothing to his virtue; we only’ give him credit for 
some of that prudence which never forsook him before the march 
into Spain, and.of which, there is too much reason to dread, he 
has long ere now regained possession. 

Having sketched out, hastily and imperfectly, some of the con- 
sequences which we deem most likely to flow from the present 
state of affairs in Spain, whatever may be its ultimate issue, we 
shall now bring these remarks to a close, by turning our attention 
towards the policy which this country should adopt with respect 
to its new allies.. And here it unhappily is, as upon every former 
occasion, our lot to complain against all that has been already 
done for Spain, and to confine our commendations to the genero- 
sity of the intentions manifested by the British government. 
We shall state our objections plainly, at the risk of repeating the 
doctrines we formerly advanced (Review of Gentz’s last work *), 
because their application to the present question is extremely 
obvious, and because it is now more important than ever to incul- 
cate them. 

When any operation of war is to be performed by our allies, 
whether they have to attack the common enemy, or to defend 
themselves against his invasion, we hold it to be self-evident, 
that England can assist the common cause only in one of three 
ways,—by subsidy, by direct cooperation; or by diversion. We 
might almost lay it down broadly, that, having chosen one of 

| these ways, none of the other two should be combined with it; 

, and for this simple reason, that it is much better to exert our 
|| whole power in one way, first choosing, of course, the one most 
| beneficial to the cause, than to fritter away and distract our force 
'} by attempting all at once. It is scarcely possible, in the present 

state 
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state of our finances, that we should safely afford large sums to 
an ally, and pay the expense also of large expeditions to assist 
him. Better employ the whole money either in helping him to 
draw forth his own resources as he best thinks he can (for with- 
out implicit confidence all confederacies are worse than nugatory), 
or wholly direct the same sums to fit out such expeditions as may 
really influence the fate of the general operations. In like man- 
ner, if it is deemed most advisable to aid the cause with troops 
of your own, choose well between the only two ways in which 
those forces.can act. You have no chance of raising such armies 
as may suffice at once to influence the fate of the campaign, in the 
quarter where the great effort is making, and assist the operations 
of the allied arms by diversions in other quarters. Attempting both 
plans is sure to frustrate both, and spoil the whole effect. You 
will send the show of an army to be beaten with that of your 
allies, should it reach the field in time to partake of the common 
disaster ; and your diversions will be, on the mass of the enemy’s 
force, only so many feeble punctures,—infinitely costly to ee 
altogether harmless to him,—hurtful only to your allies, by de- 
priving them of more effectual support. 

Having laid down these plain and incontestible principles, so 
obvious, indeed, that only the utter neglect of them which pre- 
vails in our councils could have justified us for stating them at 
any length, we need not examine which of the three modes of 
assisting our ally is the best adapted to the circumstances .of this 
country. This is a question which can only be resolved by 
weighing the peculiarities of each case. And, although some 
general positions might be laid down applicable to every state of 
our foreign affairs ;—as, for example, that the subsidy system is 
liable to the greatest risk of abuse, and, in general, gives the 
worst return in proportion to the expense ;—that it is scarcely | 
— to apply it so exactly, as to escape at once the danger of 

ribing an ally to premature operations of hostility, and to avoid, 
on the other hand, the risk of delay ;—that it requires, perhaps, 
too great a degree of submission to the plans and views of our 
ally ;—that, of the other two modes of cooperating, the direct | 
one is generally the most effectual;—that it gives our voice a | 
greater weight in the common councils of the confederacy ;— ~ 
that it produces, in this way, the inestimable advantage of mak- 
ing that party, in some sort, an umpire among the allies whose 
views are necessarily the most free from all suspicion of sinister 
and selfish policy ;—that it moreover tends, more than. any other 
plan, to the radical improvement of our own military system, 
whilst it, above all modes of acting, raises our name, and in- 
creases our real influence in the affairs of Europe ;—although 


these, and other maxims equally general, might be illustrated at 
P2 length, 
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length, in such a manner as to bear upon almost every case that 
could be supposed; yet we shall forbear pushing the statement 
further, and hasten to offer a few observations on the branch of 
the subject most immediately connected with the present crisis of 
affairs. 

If, then, at any time it is deemed most expedient (as it must al- 
most always be) to aid the allied cause with troops, what would any 
man of plain common sense conceive to be the most effectual way 
of doing it? He would ask himself, Where are our allies in the 
greatest straits? Where does the pressure of the war fall hea- 
viest ?—because it is morally certain that in that quarter, where- 
ever it be, the enemy is most anxious to succeed, and will be most 
injured by failure. It may indeed so happen, that he shall carry 
on a general system of attack, and make a great variety of smaller 
efforts in different places. In that case, however, the allies will 
naturally chuse one of these points, and endeavour to overpower 
him, until in a short time the contest comes as it were nearly to an 
issue,—to a struggle at one important point, subordinate to, and 
dependent upon which main struggle, every other movement of the 
war must prove. ‘The next question will be, Are our allies in this 
grand point quite secure? If they are not, it is there that we can 
best help them ; and, that they never can be sufficiently strength- 
ened there, without our assistance, is manifest from this considera- 
tion, that were it so, the enemy would not there have made his 
push; and if our allies are equally strong in other points, then 
we have only got an extreme case, in which no assistance of ours 
is of any use.—But, in truth, no war was ever waged on the Con- 
tinent in which the fate of the whole did not turn upon some 
grand operation in one quarter, carried on by the bulk of the eon- 
tending forces. Upon the fate of the cause in that quarter, every 
thing else hinges in the most distant scenes; and if we attend to 
the constant, steady, masterly, resistless policy of our enemy, 
from the attack of a.post, * up to the combination of entire cam- 
paigns, we shall find it built upon this single view of the subject. 

He means to gain several objects, we shall rye in different 
parts of his extensive dominions,—to drive the English out of 
Portugal, for example,—to reduce the King of Sweden to an 
amicable acknowledgement of his title,—to expel the Neapo- 
litan family from the Continent, or to defend his new king- 

doms 


* Examine the battles of Bonaparte, and indeed of all the great 
commanders of France, and you will find that the plan of each en- 
gagement is similar to the general system of their military policy. 
They direct a vast column to one well chosen point; break through 
the line in that quarter (as we do at sea); defeat the neighbouring 
parts of it ; and then the rest falls before them. 
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doms in Italy,—to take a province or two from the German 
princes,—and to punish, perhaps destroy Prussia. Now, if Bo- 
naparte’s counsellors were taken from the English political caste, 
it is very plain what method he would adopt to gain all those 
points. He would, in the first place, take care to make war 
without the shadow of a pretence, and put himself clearly in 
the wrong before all Europe ;—he would next delay doing any 
thing until the season for operations was nearly gone by ;—he 
would then probably treat a little, and be duped by his allies, 
and cavil and wrangle a good deal, and quarrel with some of 
them, and excite a hatred of all of them, and of himself, and a 
contempt of his plans, among his own subjects. But, all these pre- 
liminaries of failure being settled, he would at last come to his 
operations ; and his policy would be, to get up a number of neat 
little expeditions, equal in number to the things he wants to take, 
just one for each ching. He would send an expedition towards 
Sweden; and the sea not being his element, it would probably 
fail of itself. He would then send a tolerably large, and intolerably 
expensive expedition to some part of Germany,-—another towards 
Italy,—-a smaller expedition to Portugal,—a nice little one to take 
a slice off Bavaria,—besides a sort of by-expedition to plunder 
Hamburgh ; and burn, for stage effect, some other capital in alli- 
ance with him, merely to astonish people and look vigorous. 
Instead of inquiring, what would be the probable result of all this 
drivelling, which is indeed too plain to require any statement, let 
us remark rather, how Bonaparte does act, not having English po- 
liticians to advise him. He leaves Naples alone: if Joseph can 
support himself, well ; if not, he will restore him after the campaign 
is won. He leaves Sicily alone, filled with English troops, who 
are just as usefully employed for him as if he had them in his depot 
of prisoners,—filled too with the squabbles and intrigues of his 
faithful allies, the old royal sovereigns and courtiers of Europe. 
Portugal he leaves to the English army, there assembled for the | 
precise purpose of doing all sorts of nothings against him. He 
cares not if the English are mad enough to make a descent | 
upon Calabria in his absence, or childish enough, because it may ! 
have a partial success, to reward those who ventured on so useless 
an enterprize, instead of calling them to an instantaneous and se- 
vereaccount, All other objects of subordinate importance he 
leaves in like manner to themselves. ‘The Swede is allowed to 
strut his little hour of squibs, manifestoes, and bulletins. ‘The 
‘Turk is unmolested,—except by his allies. Egypt is occupied by 
none but English forces. Eager for ships, colonies and commerce, 
he defers all trading speculations till the season of victory and 
peace; nor envies us all the plunder and the rajahs of the east ; 
nor once throws away a thought on all the sugars of the west. 
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But his game is not the less sure for being more contracted in its 
sphere. He singles out the vital part of his whole adversary, 
and the point of it which is most exposed. In that vulnerable 
heart he plants his dagger ; and he knows full well, that the re- 
motest limb will quiver with the shock. He sends forth his host, 
in the plenitude of its array, to sweep over the interjacent re- 
gions, and to pour itself in one grand, deep, but contracted, 
and therefore irresistible torrent, into the centre of the strength 
of Europe. Here,—as near Berlin and Vienna as he can, he 
fights his battle; and, while you are menacing the western 
departments—or landing and reembarking in Italy—or capi- 
tulating in Holland—or idling in Portugal and Egypt—or 
butchering your friends in the north—or burying your own 
men, and planting the slave trade in the West Indies—he is 
playing that great game which must place in his hands the sweep 
of all those small stakes for which you are pretending to throw. 
Do you doubt whether he shall win the game he plays for? If 
you'do, why then don’t you send your men there to meet him? 
‘Think you that he ever doubts of his success? It may be that 
he does ;—but he knows that the only way to gain it is to think 
of nothing else than victory, and, at any rate, to think of no 
other contest than this ;—above all, he feels the folly of being 
| either victorious or vanquished in a little way. He knows, that 
' if he conquers the Imperial or the Prussian arms in the centre of 
| the empire, he shall find no difficulty in carrying all the other points 
{ —no trouble but in preventing the escape of your forces from the 
little posts which they have been senselessly occupying 5 and, if 
he should be overcome in Germany, he must make up his mind, not 
merely to the loss of those petty objects, but to being overcome in Ger- 
many—to the utter ruin of his foreign power. Plain and simple 
as this consideration is, and constantly as we have seen him act 
upon it, we have never yet been able to profit by his example, 
and by the sight of those victories which he has achieved, so as 
to alter, in the very least degree, our own fatal policy towards all 
our allies. 

After so much experience of the errors of our way, and the 
uniform proofs of the enemy beating us by an opposite line of 
conduct, is it not Jamentable to see the very same blunders com- 
mitted, and, within the past three months, the very last chance of 
saving Europe from the grasp of France, in all human probability, 
squandered away? ‘The Spaniards were struggling against the 
French armies; and,-from the latter being obviously unprepared 
to meet their resistance, great hopes of success might have been 
entertained, provided some important assistance could suddenly 
have been given to the common cause. Seeing the unprepared 
state of the French forces, and their inadequacy to the crisis, and 

aware 
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aware that so unusual a state of things could only last for a mo- 
ment, our business was, to have strained every nerve to pour a ; 
large force into Spain, as near as possible to the seat of the war. | 
Had such a force as England could raise,—had an army of 60 
or 70,000 men, the best equipped and best hearted in the world, | 
been ready to land in Spain at the moment when Dupont | 
surrendered, and Joseph fled in confusion from Madrid,—who 
shall say that the whole remains of the French army in Spain 
would not most probably have been overpowered, and the penin- 
sula swept clean of its invaders? But no such thing. The truly 
British policy was steadily persevered in. A fine army of 35,000 
men was sent to Portugal,—as far as possible from the scene of 
real action. It happens, unfortunately, that this army has been 
brought to shame by the conduct, say the friends of government, 
of its commanders ;—by the unskilful arrangement of the ex- 
pedition, and choice of those commanders, say their enemies. 
But it signifies little, what has become of the enterprize, or 
to what its fate is owing, in our view of the subject. The 
dishonour of the British arms, and the conveyance of a large 
army to fight against our allies, are no doubt most dreadful ag- 
gravations of our loss; but we object to the expedition from the 
beginning. We demand the reason of locking up our army in 
the south-west corner of Portugal, when the great battle was | 
fighting in the north-east extremity of Spain? We ask, why so 
silly a measure was thought of, as turning away our force to con- 
quer an army necessarily in our power, should our allies be suc- 
cessful, and the conquest of which was worth nothing, should our 
allies be beaten? We ask, what justification can be offered of 
so dastardly a conduet, as avoiding | the hazardous part of the 
contest—the struggle with the enemy’s main body—for the poor ' 
temptation of attacking an inferior and insulated bo-y of his men, | 
and making sure of beating them, as a miserable kind of edge, 
in case our real and only game, the game of our allies, should be | 
lost? ‘The Spaniards are fighting the battle of Spain and of Por- 
tugal, as well as of all Europe, in the north: they are almost 
overwhelmed by their enemies : a reinforcement of their strength 
may decide the day for them.—But, unfortunately, there happens 
to be a detachment of the French cooped up in Portugal; cut 
off from all supplies; hemmed in on every side; and utterly 
unable to escape. If the Spaniards are successful, this little force 
must fall;—if they are beaten, it weighs not as one grain of dust 
in the swiftly mounting balance of their fate, what happens to 
the French in Portugal. Nevertheless, it is to this. wretched 
outpost of the French power that all the efforts of England are 
pointed ; 3 and, instead of succouring our allies, or, as we term 
it, * before proceeding to ere then, we must be running 
away 
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away to seize hold of a few thousand soldiers—harmless pri- 
soners in a hostile country! Suppose the utmost success had 
attended our folly, we should have taken those troops, delayed 
our march for three critical months of the Spanish campaign, and 
left a large part of the army in Portugal, which was so much 
wanted in Spain. If we had wholly failed, we sacrificed the 
power of helping our allies, for the chance of doing ourselves 
some little good, gaining a little paltry ec/ét, without the remotest 
possibility of assisting the common cause by the attempt. 

This folly is nothing new, to be sure, in our foreign policy; but 
it is now applied to a case infinitely more important than any that 
it ever before ruined. It is the very same blunder, or rather the 
same narrow, interested method of starving the common cause, for 
fear of being greatly defeated, and for the lucre of gaining a few 
| British objects,—which, since the year 1793, has excluded England 
| from all real share in the management of continental affairs, and 
| left Europe a prey to the enemy,—which sent thousands of our 
| finest forces after sugar islands and spice islands, and to hunt down 

nabobs, and find out and repair worn-out Moguls, while France 
was raging beyond the Alps and the Rhine,—which detached, to the 
most distant corners of Europe, to garrison old palaces, or make a 
show of defending allies never attacked, and, if attacked, utterly 
indefensible, those troops that might have saved Austria and Italy, 
—which paraded an army in the north of Holland, to make head a- 
gainst the myriads pouring along the Danube,—which filled Naples 
with British soldiers, while the Archduke Charles was struggling for 
Vienna on the Gulf of 'Trieste,—which amused the people of Lon- 
don witha senseless skirmish * in Calabria, and a procession of stolen 
silver, on the eve of the annihilation of the Prussian monarchy,— 
and, leaguing at last its selfish folly with open, unprincipled vio- 
lence, raised up the clamours of the whole world against the English 
name, by the massacre and pillage of a defenceless friend, while 
the air of Europe yet rung with the crash of all its most antient 
and illustrious thrones. Let us not deceive ourselves; we have 
done all that lies in our power for the ruin of our allies. With 

| the phrases of justice and generosity on our lips, our hearts have 
| been filled with coldness and selfishness, With the cry of help- 
| ing to put out the fire on the Continent, we have been caught in 
| the act of pilfering for ourselves ; and the consolation which we 
now have, is to reflect, that, besides our detection, we have been 
stopped in our petty thefts, and are now, perhaps, about to be 
soundly 


* To say that the affair of Maida did infinite honour to the Eng- 
lish army, is only to record that English troops fought there. It is 
the unprofitable lavishment of such valour that excites our indignation, 
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soundly beaten for them. It is lamentable to think, that this last 
opportunity of saving Europe, which, if improved, would have even 
covered all our past misdeeds, has been thrown away like all the 
rest ; and that our policy has proved consistent to the latter end. 

We are now, it is said, about to assist the Spaniards in good 
earnest ; that is to say, by sending a great force into Spain. 
Something, we would fain hope, may be done, even yet, to protract 
the defeat of that great and good cause, and to obtain better terms 
for the patriots, if they ultimately fail. Upon a cordial and disin- 
terested union of councils between the two governments, and of 
operations between the commanders of the two armies, every 
thing will depend in the prosecution of this attempt. Never were 
rulers or generals placed in so arduous a predicament ; and never 
did more weighty interests depend on their right conduct. But 
is there no possibility of gaining even more than the utmost pro- 
bable success can secure, by availing ourselves of the offer lately 
made to open a negotiation? Would it be impossible to offer 
Spain, as we formerly suggested, a dereliction of every one Bri- ; 
tish object, an oblivion of all our separate causes of quarrel with | 
France, on condition that good terms should be granted to the | 
patriots? Would not such an offer, if successful, be the salva-/ 
tion of Europe, and, though it failed, strengthen our union with | 
Spain? The late communication from France affords an open-| 
ing to such views; and we devoutly pray that it may not be pre- 
sented to us in vain. 

Before concluding these hasty and imperfect observations, we 
must onee more repel the insinuations which have reached ‘us, 
and which we anticipated in our last Number,—of coldness and 
unwillingness towards the cause of the patriots. Let one word 
suffice. We sincerely believe, that the success of that cause would 
not only save the rest of the Continent from France,—from the 
enemy of both national independence and civil liberty, but would 
infallibly purify the internal constitution both of this and the 
other countries of Europe. Now, if any man thinks, that we 
should not extravagantly rejoice in any conceivable event which 
must reform the constitution of England,—by reducing the over- 
grown influence of the Crown,—by curbing the pretensions of the | 
privileged orders, in so far as this can be effected without strength- 
ening the Royal influence,— by raising up the power of real ta- | 
lents and worth, the true nobility of a country,—by exalting the 
mass of the community, and giving them, under the guidance of 
that virtual aristocracy, to direct the councils of England, accord- 
ing to the spirit, as well as the form of our invaluable constitu- 
tion ;—whoever believes, that an event, leading to such glorious | 
consequences as these would not give us the most heartfelt joy, | 


, must 
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must have read but few of the pages of this Journal, or profited 
but little by what he has read. * 


* As we are here correcting a mifreprefentation, it may be as well to 
guard againft a mifconftruétion, to which, we apprehend, fome of our re- 
marks in laft Number (Review of Mr Whitbread’s Letter to Lord Hol- 
land) have been expofed. When we ftated it as a poffible cafe, that the 
late minifters had become lefs pacific, in confequence of the enjoyment 
of power, we'never could mean to accufe them of facrificing former prin- 
ciples for the paltry objeéts of place, or perfonal ambition. Our words 
obvioufly meant, that one reafon for what we deemed an unfortunate va- 
riation of opinion upon this moft important of all queftions might be, 
their growing more fanguine in the hopes of faving Europe by a warlike 
policy, fince they had acquired the management of the refources of this 
great empire. Our remark applied to the whole of that party, and in- 
cluded, moft unquettionably, Mr Fox, as well as his furviving colleagues; 
for the whole of the miniftry ftood in the very fame predicament refpe- 
ing the great que'!ion of peace. To name the names of Mr Fox and 
Lord Grey (would that the management of the Spanifh bufinefs were 
now in fuch hands!) is a fufficient refutation of any charge pointing to- 
wards little, felfifh, and ordinary errors. Thefe things are by no means 
unimportant, or merely perfonal to one fet of men. If Europe can yet 
be faved, it muft look for its fafety to the only clafs of ftatefmen who 
have ever fhowed that great talents and acquirements are not incompatible 
with pure and virtuous principles ; and having uniformly attacked what 
we conceived to be their errors whife in power, we may bear this tefti- 
mony to their high merits while in retirement, without the poffibility of 
our motives being mifreprefented. 
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critical Annotations. By the late William Oldys, Esq., and addi- 
tional Notes by Thomas Park, F. S.A. Vol. 1. 4to. 3¢. 3s. 

A more extended Discussion in favour of Liberty of Conscience, 
recommended by the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. Is. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Vol. 1. Part l. 9s. 

Table of Annuities granted on single Lives by Government, at 
every Age from $5 to 75 for each 100/. Stock at the Price of $l. per 
cent. consolidated or reduced Bank Annuities from 60 to 80; also a 
Table calculated to show what Annuity, upon the Terms of the Go- 
vernment Table, can be purchased for 100/. Sterling. Is. 

Philosophical Transactions, abridged by Drs Hutton, Shaw, and 
Pearson. Vol. XIV. 

Sermons and Tracts by the late William Paley, D. D. now first 
collected. S8vo. 

Remarks on a Letter addressed to the Bishop of London, on his 
having prohibited the Rev. Dr Draper from preaching in any of the 
Churches of his Diocese ; to which are added, Observations on the 
Bible Society, and a few Hints to Evangelical Clergymen. 1s. 6d. 

Practical and descriptive Essays on the Art of Weaving. By 
J. Duncan, Inventor of the Patent Tambouring Machinery. 8vo. 16s. 

Pathetic Tales, Poems, &c. By J. B. Fisher, Comedian. 12mo. 7s. 

The Conjuror’s Repository; or the whole Art and Mystery of 
Magic displayed. 2s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Tom Brown. Selected from the Writings of this 
satirical and lively Writer; together with a Life of the Author. 
By the late Charles Henry Wilson, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Price 4s. in boards. 

A Letter to the Livery of London relative to the Duties and 
Office of Sheriff. By Sir Richard Phillips, Knight, one of the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex. Price 4s. boards. 

An historical Dissertation on Tea, exhibiting the Chinese Methods 
of preparing it for the European Markets, Means of Adulterations, 
its dietetic and medicinal Qualities, &c. 6d. 

The Witticisms of Mr Joseph Miller of facetious Memory; con- 
sisting of a faithful Copy of the old Joe Miller, and 2 vol. of modern 
classic Wit, selected from the best Authorities of all Countries. By 
James Bannatine, Esq. 3 vol. Qs. 

The Elements of Commerce. By C. Dubost. 2 vol. 8vo. 17. 5s. 

The British Indian Monitor. By J. B. Gilchrist. Vol. II. 2. 

The Game-Book for 1808, enabling the Lovers of Field Sports to 
keep a Register of sporting Occurrences, and an accurate Account 
of Game killed. In various Sizes, at 7s. 10s. 6d. 14s. 21s. 492s. 

Remarks on the present State of the Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 
By Andrew Halliday, M.D. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

Fashionable Biography, or Specimens of public Characters. By 
a Connoisseur. 4s. 6d. 
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Joseph in Jeopardy, or the last Scene of the Pantomime Royal at 
Madrid. Is. 

The Trap, a moral, philosophical, and satirical Work, delineat- 
ing the Snares in which Kings, Princes, and their Subjects, have 
been caught since the Days of Adam. 2 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Hints respecting the Education of the Poor, by a Clergyman. ls. 

Gurney’s Edition of the Trial of Sir Arthur Paget, for Crim. Con. 
with Lady Boringdon. 2s. 

The Trial of Sir A. Paget, for Crim. Con. with Lady Boringdon. 
By J. and W. Plomer, with Copies of Lady B.’s Letters. 2s. 6d. 

Fairburn’s Abstract of the Local Militia Act. 6d. 

A Reply to the Address to the Auctioneers of the Metropolis, re- 
specting the Formation of their Auction-Mart and Society. 6d. 

The Connexion of Words with Objects; a Visit to the Deaf and 
Dumb ; with Hints towards a Classification of Metaphysical Terms. 
2s. 

Intimations and Evidences of a future State. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Watson. 12mo. 4s. 

Five Letters written by the late Empress Maria Theresa, to her 
Daughter the late Queen of France. 5s. 

Asiatic Researches. Vol. IX. 4to. 1d. 11s. 6d. 

A large Sheet Table of all the Stamp Duties on Deeds, Law 
Proceedings, Bills of Exchange, Receipts, Probates of Wills, Lega- 
cies, &c. 

A Survey of the Roads from London to Brighton, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Hastings, Tunbridge-Wells, Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Dover. By Edward Mogg. 

The History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches, Chapels, 
and Meeting-Houses in and about the City of London, from the 
Rise of Non-conformity to the present Time. Number I. to be con- 
tinued monthly. 

Defense du Clergé Frangois resident a Londres, et dans le reste 
de l’Angleterre, contre l’Inculpation de. Mgr. Jean Milner, evéque 
de Castabala, dans son Mandement du 1. Juin, 1808. Par l’Abbé 
Blanchard. Qs. 

An Inquiry into the Policy and Justice of the Prohibition of the 
Use of Grain in the Distilleries. By Archibald Bell, Esq... 8vo, $s. 

The Speech of William Adam, Esq. M. P. for Kincardineshire, in 
the House of Commons, 24th June 1808, on the Third Reading of 
the Scotch Judicature Bill. 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Poor Man’s Sabbath, with other Poems. By John Struthers. 
$d Edition enlarged. 5s. 

The Gulistan, or Rose Garden. Translated from the. original 
Persian. By Francis Gladwin, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time 
of Shakespeare, with Notes by Charles Lamb. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Fowling ; in Five Books, descriptive of Grouse, Partridge, Phea- 
sant, Woodcock, Duck and Snipe Shooting. 6s. 

Poems. By F. Dorothea Brown, 4to. 15s. 
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Classical Selections in Verse, comprising a Collection of Pieces, 
Narrative, Humorous, Descriptive, Pathetic, and Miscellaneous, 
from the most eminent Authors. 4s. 

The Shipwreck of St Paul; or Seatonian Prize Poem. By the 
Rev. C. J. Hoare. 2s. 

The Cat’s Concert; or Grimalkin’s Disasters ; with 14 Engrav- 
ings. Is.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 

Gilbert, or the Young Carrier, an Amatory Rural Poem; in 4 
Books. Foolscap 8vo.  6s.; fine paper, 7s. 6d. 

The Lays of Caruth, Bard of Dinham, and other Poems. By 
Miss Elfe. 2s. 6d. 

Poem for Youth, a miscellaneousCollection of original Tales. 1s.6d. 

The Siller Gun, in. Four Cantos; with Notes and a Glossary. 
by John Mayne. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Little Odes to Great Folks. By Pindar Minimus. 9s. 6d. 

Petrarch translated, or a Selection of his Sonnets and Odes, ac- 
companied with Notes, and the original Italian. By the Transla- 
tor of Catullus. 10s. 6d. 

Vortigern and Rowena, or characteristic Sketches of Persons of 
Distinction. Part 4th and last. 4s. 

Poeme sur |’Astronomie, avec des Cartes nouvelles et exactes. 
Par P. Villemer. 8vo. 5s. 

Battle of Flodden-Field ; a Poem of the 16th Century, with the 
various Readings of the different Copies ; historical Notes, a Glos- 
sary, and an Appendix; containing antient Poems and _ historical 
Matter relating to the same Event. By Henry Weber. 

The pastoral Care, a didactic Poem. 12mo. 12s, 

Cumberland Ballads. By Mr Anderson. 6s. 

Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated into English 
Verse, and a Fragment of a Commentary on Paradise Lost, by the 
late William Cowper, Esq. Royal 4to. 2/, 2s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Parkinson’s organic Remains of a former World.. Vol. II. 4to. 
Containing the History, and coloured Representations of more than 
two hundred Fossil Zoophytes. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Tales of the Robin and other small Birds, selected from the Bri- 
tish Poets. By Joseph Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

The Wonders of the Horse, recorded in Anecdotes, and intersper- 
sed with Poetry. Selected by Joseph Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Natural History, as delivered at the Leverian Mu- 
seum, and at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-Street. By George 
Shaw, M. D. F. R. S. 

General Zoology. By George Shaw, M. D. Vol. VII. being the 
first on the Subject of Birds, 

NAVIGATION. 

The Young Sea-Officer’s Sheet Anchor, being a Key to the Lead- 
ing of Rigging, and to practical Seamanship. By Darcey Lever. 
4to. $i. $s. 

A Treatise on Naval Tactics, By Captain J. Hamstead, of the 
Roy.) Navy. 4to. 51. 5s. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCTS. 

The British Admiral. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. Gd. 

The Welch Peasant Boy. By an Irishman. 3 vol. 12mo. 19s: 

The Murder, or the Fall of Lecas. By J. Bounden. 2 vol. 12mo. 
§s. 

The Englishwoman. By Miss Byron. 5 vol. 12mo. I? 5s. 
Romantic Tales. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 4 vol. 12mo. 

The Hour of Trial. By Mary Anne Neri. 3 vol. 12mo. 14s. 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie. By Elisabeth Hamilton. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 

The Noble Cornutos. 2 vol. 10s. 

The Match Girl. By Miss Edgeworth. $3 vol. 15s. 

St Justin ; or the Hour of Trial, a Romiance. By Sophia Bow 
verie. 3vol. 15s. 

Asmodeus ; or the Devil in London. By Mr Sedley. $ vol. 

Belisaire, par Madame de Genlis. 2vol. I2mo. 8s. 

Algylia. 4 vol. 

Alcander and Lavinia, or the Mysteriows Shriek. 5s. ~ 

Leicestershire Tales; by Miss Mary Linwood. 4to. small 8vo. 
1/, Is. 

The Illusions of Youth ; or Romance in Wales, and Common 
Sense in London. By Cordelia Cordova. 4 vol. 19mo. 18s. 

The Qld Irish Baronet, or the Manners of my Country. By ° 
Henrietta Rouviere. $vol. 12mo. 15s. 

City Nobility, ora Summer at Margate. 3 vol. 15s. 

Geraldine Fauconberg. $ vol. 12s, 

Honorine d’Usetches, par l’Auteur des Lettres écrites “de Lau- 
sanne. 3vol. 15s. 

La Princesse de Wolfenbuttel, par l’Auteur de Caroline de Licht 
feld. 2vol. 10s. 

Queen Hoohall, a Romance ; and Ancient Times, a Drama. By 
the late Joseph Strutt, Author of ‘ Rural Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England, &c.’ 4 vol. 13s, boards. 

: POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Indian Recreations ; consisting of Thoughts of the Effects of the 
British Government on the State of India. By the Rev. William 
Tennant. Vol. III. 8vo. 9s. 

An Inquiry into the State of National Subsistence, as connected 
with the Progress of Wealth and Population. By W. T. Comber. 

The Economists refuted ; or, an Inquiry into the Nature and Ex- 
tent of the Advantages derived {rom Trade. By R. Torrens, Esq. 
Ss. 6d. 

Hints to both Parties, or Observations on the Proceedings in Par- 
liament, upon the Petitions against the Orders in Council, and on 
the Conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in granting Licenses to ex- 
port the staple Commodities of the Enemy.. 2s. 6d. 


Necessity for Toleration, exemplified in the Speeches on the Ca- 
VOL. XHI. NO. 25, Q thelic 
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tholic Question in 1805 and 1808, by Mr Grattan, Lord Hutchinson, 
the Earl of Moira, the Bishop of Norwich, and Sir J. Hippesley ; to 
which are subjoined, a succinct Expression of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff’s Opinion, relative to the Policy and Expediency of the Ques- 
tion, and the last French Decree, respecting the Papal Dominions, 
with preliminary Observations by a Protestant Layman. 5s. 

John Bull; or Prophecy applied to passing Events. 1s. 

_A Letter from Mr Whitbread to Lord Holland, on the present 
Situation of Spain. 

An Attempt to show by what Means the United Kingdom and 
the World at large, may be saved from that Subjection to France, 
with the Abolition, in Great Britain and Ireland, of all Dstinctions 
on account of Religion. 7s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics constitutionally considered, in 
a Letter to the Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. J. Baseley, 
A. M. 

POLITICS. 

Essay on Government. By Philopatria. S8yo. 7s. 

A Speech delivered in the House of Commons, May 17, 1808, 
by the Right Hon. T. Wallace, on the Resolutions relative to the 
late Transactions in the Carnatic, with an Appendix of Papers. ‘4s. 

The Dawn of Liberty on the Continent of Europe. By J. Agg. 
2s. 6d. 

Survey of Europe, with a descriptive Plan of Operations for 
curbing the Ambition of Buonaparte, and reducing the Combined 
Powers of France and her Allies. ‘To which is added, a Naval Ap- 
pendix, showing the maritime Losses of the Enemies of England, 
since the Commencement of the War in 1798, By M. Andrews. 
5s. 6d. 

A plain Statement of the Conduct of both Parties, the Ministry 
and the Opposition, towards his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
with Details of the recent extraordinary Conduct of the Earl of 
Moira and Mr Windham. 2s. 6d. 

An historical Survey of the foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
with a View to explain the Causes of the Disasters of the late and 
present Wars. By Gould Francis Leckie Esq. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Theological Thoughts on God, the Creation, Fall and Redemp- 
tion of Man, and on God’s Dealings with Man, from the Creation 
to the final Consummation of all Things. By Dr William Smith, 
late Chief Justice of Cape Breton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Attempt to prove the Truth of Christianity, in a series of 
Discourses, preached before the University of Oxford in 1808, at 
the Lecture founded by the late John Bampton, M. A. By John 
Penrose, M. A. 9s. 

Jerusalem ; or, An Answer.to the following Queries—What is 
the Etymology of the Word Jerusalem ae is there any Conne- 
xion between Salem and Jerusalem? By GC. Sharp. 2s. 
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Two Sermons on Religious Establishments. By R. Dickenson, 
M.A. 2s. 

Serious Attention to personal Holiness and Soundness of Doe- 
trine, considered in a Sermon, preached June 1. 1808, by the Rev. 
T. Robinson, M. A. Is. 

A Dissertation upon the Logos of St John. By R. Lawrence, 
LL.D. $s. 

Illustrations of the Four Gospels, founded on Circumstances pe- 
culiar to our Lord and the Evangelists. 8vo. 15s. 

Thoughts on Prophecy, particularly as connected with the present 
Times, supported by History. By G. R. Hioan. 8vo. 7s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Mid- 
dlesex, at the Visitation in May and June 1808. By George 
Owen, A. M. Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Prebendary of Ely. 
Is. 6d. 

Select Sermons, by the Rev. Alexander Cleeve, A. B. late Vicar 
ef Woolerton, Northumberland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon against Witchcraft, preached in the Parish Church of 
Great Paxton, Huntingdonshire, July 17. 1808, with a brief Ac- 
count of the Circumstances which led to two atrocious Attacks on 
the Person of Ann Izzard, a reputed Witch. By the Rev. Isaac 
Nicholson, A. M. Is. 6d. 

-Christ’s Supremacy, and His Church’s Privilege defendéd against 
human Usurpation. Is, 

A critical Essay on the Ninth Book of Bishop Warburton’s Di- 
vine Legation of Moses. 4s. 

A new Argument for the Existence of God, Foolscap 8vo. 3s, 

A Vindication of Evangelical Preaching, in a Letter to a Bar- 
rister, occasioned by the First Part of his Frints to the Public and 
Legislature. . By John Styles. 3s. 6d. 

n Essay on fature Punishments, intended to show that the Doc- 
trine of endless Misery is inconsistent with the Gospel of Jesu’ 
Christ. By R. Wright. 8d. 

The Office of Reason in Religion. By John Clarke, D. D. Au- 
thor of the Answer to the Question, “ Why are you'a Chistian?” 
3d. or 2s. $d, per dozen. 

A Sermon, preached on the 16th November 1806, the Day after 
the Funeral of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Baronet. By Archi- 
bald Alison, LL. D., F. R. S. Lond. & Edin.; Prebendary of Sa- 
ees a &c, and Senior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. 

Sermons for the Use of Families, selected by James Hews, Brans- 
by. 2vol. 12mo0. 10s. 6d. 

Frnits of Christian Loves or, A Letter to the Society of Friends, 
called Quakers, on the religious Instruction of their "Youth. By 
Amicus. Is. 

A Plea for Religion and the sacred Writings, addressed to the Dis- 
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ciples of Thomas Paine, and wavering Christians of every Persua- 
sion; with an Appendix, containing the Author’s Determination to 
have relinquished his Charge in the Established Church, and the 
Reasons on which that Determination was founded. ' By the late 
Rey, Dav. Simpson, M. A. Minister of Christchurch, Macclesfield. 
Tifth Edition. 8vo. 8s. boards ; inferior Edition, 12mo, 4s, bds. 

Religious Education, as it constitutes one Branch of the Disci- 
pline of the Church of England, considered in a Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St Albans, at the Visitation 
holden June 8. 1808. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Qs. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects. By the late Rev. William Paley. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff, in 
June 1805. By R. Watson, D. D. Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 1s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Author of Remarks on the Bishop af 
Durham’s Charge, occasioned by the Vindication of those Remarks, 
lately republished, by a Clergyman of the Diocese of Durham. Is. 

A Sejmon preached beiore the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, President, and the Members of the Association for 
discountenancing Vice, and promoting the Knowledge and Practice 
of ‘the Christian Religion, April 9. 1807. By the Right Rev. 
Christopher, Bishop of “Clon fert. Qs. 

Christian Doctrin oppe ed to Heresy, a Visitation Sermon, 
preached at Bedford, May 12. 1808. By the Rev. Joshua Morton, 


Vicar of Risley. 1s. Gd. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Picture of Lisbon, taken on the Spot; being a Description, 
moral, civil and. political, physical and religious, of that Capital. 
‘Translated from the German of Frederic Link. 8vo. 

A Picture of Valencia, comprehending a Description of that Pro- 
vince, its Inhabitants, Manners, Customs, Productions, Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, &c. ; with an Appendix, containing a geographi- 
cal and statistical Survey of Valencia, and of the Balearte and Pi- 
thyusian Islands, &c. Translated from the German of Christian 
Augustus Fischer. 8vo. 

A Picture of Madrid. Translated from the German of Christian 
Augustus Fischer. 8vo. 6s. 

Tableau de ’Espagne moderne, par J. Fr. Bourgoing, in 3 vol. 
8vo, with a 4to Atlas of Plates. 2/, 12s. Gd. ~ 

An Account-of Jamaica, and its Inhabitants. By a Gentleman 
long resident in the West Indies. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Musquito Territory, respecting the voluntary 
Cession of it to Great Britain ; pointing out some of the many Ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Occupation of that Country. By 
John Wright Esq. late Commander of his Majesty’s Ship Swift, and 
Senior Officer of the Naval Forces at Honduras and on the Musquito 
Shore. Is. 6d. 


VOYAGES 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through Spain and Portugal, recently performed by an 
English Gentleman ; containing accurate Delineations of the Man- 
ners and domestic Condition of that Country, with Anecdotes of 
the Prince of the Peace, &c. ; Estimates of the Power and Resources 
of the Spanish Monarchy, and other interesting and authentic Parti- 
culars. In one large vol. small 8vo. Illustrated with a2 Map of 
Spain, and several other Engravings. 10s. 6d. 


No. XXVI. will be published in January 1809. 
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